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may be assumed at 1,200,000 lbs. per sq. in., which is the value commonly 
used for pine. 

* Deflection . • 

In addition to strength in bending and shear, form members must 
be designed so that a safe maximum deflection will not be exceeded. 

This may be taken at J in. for sheathing, using the full live load 
of 75 lbs. per sq. ft. For joists and beams carrying joists the deflection 
should not exceed ^ in. for dead load and a live load of 40 lbs. per sq. ft. 
For members under horizontal pressure, deflection should not exceed 
i in. 

Deflection considerations will generally govern the thickness of 
sheathing. 


Actual and Nominal Timber Sizes. 

It must be carefully noted that the actual dimensions of dressed 
wood will be less than the nominal by an amount varying from J in. 
to ^ in. This must be allowed for in design, as it makes a considerable 
difference to the strength of a timber, especially in the small sizes. 

If the dressed sizes are not specifled when ordering the following 
allowances should be deducted : 

For sheathing up to 2 in. in thickness, deduct in. from the 
nominal thickness ; 

For timbers 2 in. by 4 in. up to 6 in. by 6 in., deduct | in. from 
each dimeifsion ; 

For timbers larger than 6 in. by 6 in., deduct 1 in. from each 
dimension. 

This rule will be followed in all tables and calculations, as it will 
give safe values for either dressed or undressc'd timber. 


• Accuracy. • 

Too great a refinement in design is not necessary, and is a waste of 
time. Exact calculations of bending moment are useless when so many 
assumptions are -made as to live loads, stresses, quality of material, 
and especially worlyiiianship on the job, and approximations are 
sufficiently close. 

Sizes should be cho^^n that are sufficiently strong, remembering that 
actual construction in the field will not be as accurate as office calcula- 
tions. 

To design formwork intelligently a knowledge of the loads and pres- 
sures caused by wet concrete and the safe allowable stresses on timber 
is necessary, together with ^me knowledge of mechanics so that correct 
sizes can be chosen. 

For those, howeveg*, who have ha(^no training in mechanics, tables 
will be given covering ordinary conditions, from which the correct sizes 
to use can be obtained to suit the particular conditions. 
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INTRODUCTION 

T O all those interested in reinforced concrete construction the eq§|)o- 
mical design and construction of formwork is of great importance, 
as the cost of formwork is a large proportion of the total cost of the 
structure and the moh difficult part to estimate. Also, the appearance 
of the finished structure and the speed with which it can be completed 
are mainly dependent on the efficient construction of the forms. 

Considering its importance, the author has always considered it to be 
a subject more or less neglected,^ There is little information to be found 
on formwork in any technical book in the English language, and* what 
information exists is cither out of date or applies to some special structure. 
There is no one book covering all phases of the subject and all types of 
structures. The author has therefore attempted to present the subject 
in a manner consistent with its imixjrtance, covering most of the problems 
which commonly confront the form-builder and all the structures? which 
are now generally built in concrete. 

The design of various members has been fully treated l^ecausc, except 
in the case of a few large specialist firms, this side of the subject is usually 
neglected ; it is generally left to the foreman carpenter to choose the 
sizes and spacing of members. For safety and economy this should be 
a matter of design, with a knowledge of the strength of materials and the 
action of loads^ and not be left to guesswork or rule-of-thumb methods. 

The design data and tables are conservative, as it is better to be sure 
that the forms will be safe and will give good liney on the finished structure 
rather than to save a little material. 

The author has not attempted to cover all the numerous methods of 
framing and constructing details, but has .selected tho^* methods which 
he considers from his own experience will give the best results. In this 
he has had theTielp of superintendents of construction who have spent 
many years studying the various methods of Imilding forms. 

V, Planning the work and standardisation ffave tx.*en emphasised in the 
vWterests of economy ; haphazard methods are very common and 
\1^nsive, 

^^The author hopes the book will interest those contractors who have 
hitlierto avoided reinforced concrete work because of their lack of know- 
ledge of estimating and building formwork* He has also had in mind 
those wfao^ while not having to build the forms themselves, are yet re- 
sponsible fqr the finished structui%« such as architects, resident engineers, 
and deihs joi Wrks, all of whom at some time or other have to pass 
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judgment on the strength of forms, on the time for stripping, and on the 
appearance of the concrete. Too many reinforced concrete structures 
are designed without any regard for the cost of formwork, so it is to be 
hoped that engineering students will study the subject together with that 
of reinforced concrete in order to be able to produce the most economical 
structure possible. 

Considerable space has been devoted to steel forms because with the 
increasing cost and scarcity of timber their use is rapidly increasing. 
With the extending use of rapid-hardening Portland cements it is quite 
possible that steel forms will entirely replace wood forms, as owing to 
the greater speed of stripping less material will be required, the forms 
being used many times over in the same structure. As a rule, forms may 
safely be stripped from rapid-hardening Portland cement concrete 
structures in three or four days, while with aluminous cement this 
time can be reduced to twenty-four or thirty-six hours. 

A. E. WYNN. 
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FORM BUILDING IN GENERAL. 

Every kind of reinforced concrete construction requires first of all the 
building of moulds in which to pour the concrete. These moulds, or, 
as they are termed, “ formwork or “ shuttering,” are therefore a very 
essential part of the concrete contractor’s work. If he is expeilenced 
in this class of work the formwork will present no espc*cial difficulties, 
as he will have developed a system of his own, worked out from liis 
years of experience. But to the contractor who is just going in for tliis 
kind of work, or who only gets a concrete job occasionall3^ and to the* 
owner who docs his own construction, the method of designing and 
building the forms may not be familiar. # 

If there were a more universal knowledge* of formwork (Section there 
would be a greater use of reinforced concrete construction. Firms who 
have always used brick and steel in their construction work often have 
a prejudice against .reinforced concrete because they feel they cannot 
get workmen familiar with form building, and that therefore the finished 
structure will either not look well or will cost too much® money. 

It is mainly for those who are unfamiliar with the subject that this 
book is written. 


General Remarks. 

There is very little literature on the subject, and prt)bably no book 
in the English language devoted entirely to it. Being temporary and 
not permanent construction, it has always been left to the individual to 
develop his own methods. 

However, reinforced concrete has been in use for so long now that 
the best of these methods have become standardisect with firms who 
specialise in thjs construction. Although the general principles have 
been standardised, each foreman will probably have* his own special 
preference for details. It is impossible to^writ* about all the details 
of construction, because new ideas arc being worked out every day, 
but there are certain details that are essential. 

There is one best way to build any form, and that way is to use 
the timber available to the best advantage, having each member of 
the structure correctly proportioned to carry its part of the load 
with no waste of material, at the same time giving attention to a 
few construction details that witf facilitate erection and stripping of 
forms. 

1 B 
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« Unskilled Work. 

Lade of knowledge/ and hence unskilled work, has often led to the 
collapse ^of a building. Lack, of sufficieiU bracing and shoring, the 
use of timber not sufficiently strong to carry the loads, stripping too 
soon, etc., have caused many failures. 

Even if there is no failure, the work will look bad and be a poor adver- 
tisement for this type of construction. Bulges in walls, sags in floors^ 
wavy lines in beams and columns, and fins and ridges on the finished 
concrete are all due to unskilled knowledge of how to build the forms 
correctly, and can be avoided. Then there is the expense to the con- 
tractor who has to make good his work, no easy task after the concrete 
has opce been poured. 


Form Builders. 

Specialist firms have some carpenters who do nothing but this class 
of work, and so have become experienced in the methods and details. 
This is as it should be. Form building is a trade of its own, and there 
are good opportunities for carpenters who arc willing to train them- 
selves in fhib class of work. 

Since formwork is such an important part of concrete construction, 
by far the majority of concrete construction foremen are carpenters 
by trade. 

The carpenter who is only used to indoor and* finished work, how- 
ever skilled he* may be, is of little use in building forms, as it will take 
him a long time to realise that he is not building a permanent part of 
the work. He will waste so much time in accurate fitting and drive in 
nails that the only way to strip the forms will be with an axe. 

Inexperienced contractors, whenever possible, should always employ 
two or three experienced form builders if they wish to produce rapid 
building. 

I 

Inspection. 

When the forms are built ready for concreting they should always 
be carefully inspected by the architect or engineer, who should know 
the essential points t© look for and should be able to tell at a glance 
if the work is satisfactory and able to carry the loads. 

The carpenter foreyian, in the rush of the work, will often oveilook 
some important detail, lea^c out a brace or shore, forget to straighten 
up his lines, omit some tie wires, etc., with resulting sags and bulges 
and poor lines, if not failure. 

During concreting, too, it is specially important to have at least 
one carpenter watching the forms, tightening wedges, adding braces, 
looking for weak spots, on the alert all the time for emergencies. " Pre- 
vention is better than cure " is especially true of concrete work, and 
many weak places have been rectifieft in time by this mews. It will 
be too late after the concrete is poured. 
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Economy. 

The foregoing remarks will all lead to economy, but there* is also 
econcuny in design. ^ . • 

Design should not be left to the individual foreman. or carpenter, 
unless he is very experienced, as he seldom has a knowledge of the 
mechanics of materials. He may, through years of experiente, choose 
the right size and spacing of timbers to carry the loads, but it is more 
by good luck than good management, and he has probably had to learn 
through his mistakes. 

It is almost always the case when something out of the ordinary is 
to be constructed, with extra heavy loads, that if the design is left to 
the field organisation it will be too weak. The size and spacing of joists, 
girts, studs, shores, yokes, wales, etc., should always be worked out 
in the engineer's or contractor’s office. This will lead to the greatest 
economy in material. 

The details of framing can be left to the practical mechanic in the 
field, wl^, however, should be taught and trained in the observance of 
the essential points. 

Economy in stripping is very important. However well form may . 
be built, its ultimate success depends upon the speed and ease with which 
it can be stripped. This is a point which is often overlooked, and it 
is here that most of the essential details of framing occur. 

The economy of being able to use the timber over and over again 
is obvious. The success of this, however, depends on the original design 
and method of framing. When making the design it*is necessary to 
look ahead and observe how many times the timber can be used over 
again, and what changes will be necessary. This means unit or panel 
construction. < 

If the formwork for the first fioor of a building is so built that it « 
has to be all tom apart to build the second fioor theib is no economy. 
The first fioor should have been built, as far^as possible, in units that 
could be used on the second fioor with few or no changes. 

Striding. 

Experience will tell how long to leave the forms before stripping, 
but in general'this should be decided by the ar^tegt or engineer. It 
will depend mainly upon weather conditions, and will vary with different 
parts of the structure. The knowledge of Mbw to re-shore after stripping 
is very impeurtant when speed is necessary, and it is usually important 
for economy. The experienced contractor who can re-shore without 
bringing any strain on the green concrete can be allowed to strip much 
earlier than a contractor who has not had that experience. 

If re-^oring is to be necessary it must he allowed for in the design, 
which must be made so that certain shores can be left in place while 
the rest of the forms are stripj^. Too many*failures have resulted 
jbenn wrong stripping to allow it to be left to chance. 
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Systematisation . 

On big work, and small work if the workers are inexperienced; the 
design should be made in the. office by a^j experienced man, and all 
the main forms detailed on paper and given out to the foreman. This 
will ensure economy and adequate strength, and will relieve the foreman 
of much responsibility and detail work and enable him better to look 
after the actual execution of the work. 

It will also lead to systematisation, using the same methods on 
different jobs, after, of course, the method has been proved to be the 
best. It will save endless argument with foremen, who generally wish 
to build the forms in their own way. 

Better costs can be kept and better comparisons made between 
foremen and different gangs of carpenters when they are all following 
the same methods. 

It is a great advantage for a foreman to be able to give the carpenters 
a sketch and tell them to '' make up so many of these panels, column 
or beam sides, etc.** With no system the foreman will be running all 
over the job, and the carpenters will be standing still wanting to know 
what to do next. 

Of course the man in the office, who makes the design, must also 
^havc a knowledge .of how the forms are erected. 

Framing Details. 

Besides the main features of design there are many practical tips 
that are learnt by experience. Some of them have become standard 
practice and will be mentioned later. 

An ingenious workman can save much money for his employer by 
discovering better methods of executing details. 

Ordering Material. 

Material should be ordered in the office and not «n the job. Hap- 
hazard ordering of timber leads to waste. However much timber is 
sent to a job it will always be used up, as a carpenter will always choose 
new timber in pi;pfcrence to old. Even with careful economy on the 
job there is usually more timber used than estimated. 

From experience or detail drawings the bill of material can be taken 
off and just the right amount ordered allowing for waste. The fore- 
man should be told how mudi he is allowed for the job, and he will then 
exercise economy. The timber should not be sent to the job all at once, 
or there will undoubtedly be waste. 

Cost. 

The cost of formwork is the most difficult part of a reinforced 
concrete structure to estimate. 

Unless a system is adopted the c8sts may vary enormously with 
different workmen. They vary greatly, too, with the carpenter-foreman. 
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• 

for one man may be able to get tvdce as much work out of the men as 
another and he may also be able to plan his wprk better. • 

Systematic design and planning of the work on the job ar» the only 
things that will keep down costs. 

As far as possible the number of man-hours required to perform 
various operations will be given. They cannot, of course, be exact and 
must only be used as a guide to estimating. Man-efficiency has enor- 
mously decreased since the war, and during the last few years it has 
been difficult to estimate how much a man would accomplish in a given 
time. 

Old data on costs are quite unreliable now, and the only right method 
is for each contractor to keep his own costs and work out his own cost 
units. Cost keeping is a problem in itself, but it cannot be stres*sed too 
highly, especially on this class of work, if the contractor wishes to come 
out on the right side. 

In estimating concrete work the job should be analysed into its 
component parts and each part priced separately at so much per square 
or lineal foot. Estimating formwork at so much per cubic yard of 
concrete or at so much per square foot of floor area, as is eften done, 
although it forms a check on more detail calculations, may lead to serious 
losses. * 


General Requirements. 

Strength is the first requisite ; the forms must be strong enough 
safely to carry the dead load of the concrete plus a IfVc load applied 
during concreting. 

Durability and rigidity are of next importance ; the forms must be 
stiff and able to withstand hard and repeated usage. Lines must be 
true, bulges and sags must be prevented. 

Cheapness, consistent with strength, is what the cdhtractor is inter- 
ested in. This mejns economy of material and correct constructioadetails. 

Economy in treatment of the concrete surfaces depends upon the 
tightness with which the forms are built, preventing ridges and fins, 
which afterwards have to be chippedj^ff, caused by seepage through cracks. 

* Engineer’s Design. 

Although the engineering de.sign of t^je structure is not the con- 
cern of the form builder, for true economy it should be made in con- 
junction with him. If the builder and designer are the same firm there 
is no difficulty in this. 

If, however, an independent engineer or architect makes the struc- 
tural design he cannot consult beforehand with an unknown builder. 
He can, however, make his design so that the form construction will 
be of the^ simplest. ^ • 

A very small change in design often results in large savings in the 
cost of forms. A little extra concrete is usually cheaper than changing 
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forms to save concrete. As few changes as possible in column and beam 
sizes from floor to flooi; mean a great saving in labour. 

Where, live loads decrease on the upper floors of a building it is gener- 
ally better to keep the beam sizes below tfie slab the same as on the 
heavier floors. 

Suiting the design to the commercial sizes of dressed timber is rarely 
done, though it can be just as easily as not. It is common practice, 
for instance, to give beam widths in even inches, while dressed timber 
will make up into widths of odd inches with perhaps a fraction over. 

This does not matter if the engineer will accept a beam width that 
is perhaps an inch less than specified, but he rarely will, and should not 
do so unless allowed for in his design. For a beam specified as 12 in. 
wide it* would require a beam bottom made of a 2 in. by 12 in. dressed 
to, say, iij in. with the addition of a |-in. strip, or it would require 
two 2 by 6’s dn‘ssed to, say, 5.J in., giving a total width of ii in., with 
the addition of a i-in. strip. The design could have been made so that 
a width of ii in. would be sufficient, and so save piecing out. 

Similarly, a beam specified as 8 in. wide should be 7J in. so that 
2 in. by 8 tin. dressed timber could be used. 

Much time and labour are spent in filling out to meet even dimen- 
sions because the designer had not thought of economy in forms. Many 
designs are made which may be perfectly good from an engineering 
standpoint but which are costly in form building.. 
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MATERIALS, LOADS, PRESSURES AND STRESSES. 

Timber. 

The most easily obtainable timber for formwork is pine, either 
Norway or American Southern pine, which is available in all siecs and 
is easily worked and cheap in comparison with other woods. Where 
strength is required, particularly in the larger size timbers, there is no 
wood equal to American pitch pine or Southern long leaf pine. 

When it can be obtained spruce is one of the best timbers for all- 
round use. Hemlock is not desirable, as it is coarse grained and liable 
to curl. ^ 

Fir is now being used to some extent in America, and Douglas fir 
timbers are almost equal to long leaf pine. 

Freedom from knots and coarse grain is desirable, as these will show 
on the finished concrete, for which reason soft white pine is one of the 
best timbers to use for mouldings, cornices, bridge parapet walls, etc., 
where an extra smooth finish is required. Soft white pine is, however, 
too expensive and has too little strength for form timber generally. 

Hardwoods are not used for formwork except as caps and wedges 
under or over posts, where they are used to increase the allowable com-^ 
pression across the grain and so often allow a smaller post to be used. 
Hardwoods are difficult to work and nail. • * 

Partially seasoned timber is the best for formwork, as if it is too 
dry it will tend ih swell from absorption of moisture, while green lumber 
will tend to dry out and shrink in hot weather, causing fins and ridges 
on the concrete. 

Timber may be rough or dressed, though workmen do not like to 
use rough wood. It may be dressed in various , ways, such as all four 
sides, one side* and one edge, one side and two edges, etc. Usually it is 
best to use timber dressed on all four sides, it will then be of more 
uniform size and is more easily adaptable for different purposes. 

Wood of any one size should be dressed to a uniform thickness, so 
that the pieces will match up ; this is particularly important with sheath- 
ing, as otherwise labour will have to be spent in planing down the joints. 
Joists and studs, too, if they are not of ^uniform thickness, will cause 
considerable trouble in fitting. 

Sheathing, i in. to 2 in. thick, may be tongijpd-and-grooved, square, 
or bevelled edge. Tongued-ana-grooved gives the best results, while a 
bevelled edge is good if the wood is very d^, as when built up it will 
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not buckle so easily when swelling. Square-edged timber is usually 
only used in the heavier thicknesses. 

Thichcicsses of timber will depend on tjie available supply and the 
loads to be cjarried, but more often on the former, as any ordinary size 
can be used to advantage by adjusting the spacing of the supports. 

In general, for floor sheathing, i in. dressed down to ^ in. is the 
usual practice ; for wall sheathing and beam and column sides the 
thickness may vary from i in. to 2 in. stock dressed in. or J in. 
Beam bottoms are generally 2 in. stock. 

Joists may be any size from 2 in. by 4 in. to 3 in. by 10 in., 2 in. 
by 6 in. being the commonest size ; column yokes are usually 3 in. or 
4 in. by 4 in. 

Stiids and wales vary from 2 in. by 4 in. to 6 in. by 6 in. ; posts 
from 3 in. by 4 in. to 6 in. by 6 in. 

In ordinary work the smaller sizes mentioned above are used, extra 
strength being obtained by doubling up. 

The lengths of timber ordered, when this can be specified, should 
be such that they can be used to the best advantage, with the least 
waste, a point which is often overlooked. 

Sheathing can be ordered in random lengths, as it generally has to 
be cut up and short lengths can always be worked in. 

Joists, studs, posts, beam bottoms, etc., where exact dimensions 
have to be met, should be ordered the nearest commercial length’ to the 
height or span required. If floor joists, for instance, are to span 5 ft. 6 in. 
they should ht ordered in 12-ft. lengths for the least waste. Care in 
specifying the lengths is important, otherwise there will be a lot of short 
ends and a surprising ixjrcentage of waste. Timber cost is a big item 
in reinforced concrete construction, and it should be ordered and used 
with care. 

Nails. 

Coixmon wire-cut steel nails are used, the most general sizes being 
6 d., 8rf., lod. and 2od. 

Double-headed nails, if they can be obtained at a reasonable price, 
are an advantage as they can be ^awn easily. 

4 «• Wire and Bolts. 

Tie wire for tying wall forms may be either number 8, 9 or 10 black 
annealed wire, number *9 gi^ung the best service for ordinary work, 

Steel or galvanised iron wire should not be used, as it is brittle, hard 
to handle, and too springy. 

Bolts with washers and nuts are generally used in heavier wall construc- 
tion in sizes from J in. to f in., usually with square heads and nuts. If they" 
are to be drawn after use they should be well greased or fitted with sleeves. 

Oil or Grease. 

• • 

All forms coming in contact with the concrete, if the concrete is riot 
to be plastered, should be well oiled* or greased to allow easy stripping 
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and to prevent concrete adhering to and coming away with the forms. 

If the concrete is to be plastered the plaster will adhere better if 
the surface is rough. • 

Special non-staining oil, made for the purpose, is the best to use, 
though soft soap and water is satisfactory. 

Patented Articles. 

There are many patent devices for facilitating the erection and 
stripping of forms, such as clamps, column yokes, adjustable shores, 
etc. Most of these arc satisfactory and will save time and labour on 
a large job, but taking into account their first cost and the fact that 
they are easily lost, the ordinary methods are sometimes the cheapest 
in the end. Some of these special devices will be mentioned later. 

Loads. 

The load to be carried by formwork is the weight of the wet con- 
crete and the forms themselves and a live load which allows for impact, 
wheeling over the forms, etc., and is therefore a construction load. 

The weight of the forms can be neglected, as it is small compared 
with the other loads. 

To simplify calculations, the weight of concrete may be taken as 
144 lbs. per cubic foot. It is then only necessary to multiply the thick- 
ness of a floor by 12 to get the weight per square foot, or to multiply 
the depth and width of a beam together to get the weight per lineal foot. 

For instance, a 5-in. slab will weigh 60 lbs. per sq. ft., and a beam 
10 in. wide by 18 in. deep will weigh 180 lbs. per lineal foot. Inclined 
slabs, such as often occur in power-house floors and saw-tooth roofs, 
will cause an overturning movement to the top of the posts, and this 
must be taken care of by adequate bracing. 

The assumed construction live load is generally taken as 75 lbs. per 
sq. ft. of floor. Jhis value should always be used in designing floor 
sheathing and joists ; but when calculating the deflection of joists it can 
be reduced to 40 lbs. per sq. ft., as it will only exist during concreting 
and then only for short periods, ^fter a bay is concreted there will 
only be the dead load to be carried, and 40 lbs. per sq. ft. will allow for 
any accidental- loading. * * 

Live load on ledgers is often omitted when calculating deflection. 

For the good of both the concrete and tlie foAis, the piling of timber, 
steel, cement, etc., on freshly-poured concrete should not be allowed. 
If it is known beforehand that, owing to confined space, some material 
must be placed on the concrete the day after it is poured, then the forms 
should be made extra stiff and should be designed to carry this loading 
with a small deflection. * 

Pressures. ^ 

In vertical sections, such as columns and walls, a horizontal pressure 
will act on the forms due to the hydrostatic head of the wet concrete. 
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This is the pressure which causes most of the bulges and collapse of 
forms. • 

It is a much debated point what pressures should be allowed for in 
the form desijp, and it is a subject about wfiich there is as yet not much 
definite information. The pressure will depend on the rate of filling 
and the temperature. 

The faster the forms are filled, and also the lower the temperature, 
the greater will be the pressure, because the concrete does not set so 
quickly and thus relieve the pressure. If a wall were poured so slowly 
that each layer. set before the next layer were poured, when the wall 
was full the pressure at the bottom would be no greater than at the top. 
This is the principle of moving forms with which elevators and bins of 
all kirids and sometimes walls are built. The form is raised at about 
the same rate as the concrete sets, so that each layer supports the layer 
above. 

Concrete at a low temperature wiU set slowly, and for a given rate 
of pouring the pressure may be 50 to 75 per cent, greater than when 
the temperature is twice as high. For this reason forms should be built 
stronger ii^ very cold weather than in the summer, and not stripped so 
soon. 

Temperature considerations are, however, not often taken into 
account in designing forms, except in very cold weather, and the pres- 
sure is’ assumed at an average temperature allowing an ample factor 
of safety. 

Rate of pouring is more important, and must be taken into account. 
Many wall and column failures have occurred by pouring concrete too 
fast, or, if it was necessary to pour fast, by designing the forms too 
weak. If a i-cu. yd. mixer is used, naturally the wall will be filled 
faster than if a J-cu. yd. mixer is used, and hence the forms must be made 
correspondingly • stronger. 

Ve5tical sections should always be poured as slowly as is consistent 
with economy, and in long layers about 12 in. thiclc. 

Concrete in heavy walls and piers, in which large stones or “ plums ** 
can be embedded, will always exert less pressure on the forms than 
when the stones* are omitted, beeSause true hydrostatic pressure will 
not exist. •• 

Since the outward pressure depends mainly on the rate of pouring, 
column sides will be iwder ^greater pressure than wall sides, since they 
are filled faster. Column forms, however, should never be filled to the 
top without a break ; instead, each batch of concrete should be dis- 
tributed amongst several columns. For column forms a hydrostatic 
pressure equivalent to that due to a liquid weighing 125 lbs. per cu. ft. 
should be used ; that is, the pressure on any yoke per lineal foot will 
be the depth from the top midtiplied by 125 multiplied by the spacing 
apart of the yokes. # ^ 

Small low walls may be poured as fast as columns and the same 
pressure should be used, but the higher and wider the wall the slower 
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will it be filled and the pressure exerted at any point will correspondingly 
decrease. 

With ordinary thicknesses of walls it is simpler, for calculation pur- 
poses, to consider the height of the wall instead of the rate of pouring, 
the one being proportional to the other. The width does not affect the 
pressure, but does influence the speed of pouring, so that thin walls 
should be poured more slowly than thick walls, assuming that they are 
not designed for fast pouring. To some extent in narrow walls friction 
and arch action reduce the hydrostatic pressure. 

The following is a useful guide to follow in designing ordinary walls 
in order to be on the safe side : — 


Height of wall, 
r^ss than 5 ft. . 

5 ft to 10 ft 
lo ft. to 20 ft. 
Over 20 ft. . 


Presstue will bo equivalent 
to that of a liquid weighing 
145 lbs per cu. ft. 
12.5 .. .. 

100 

75 


The consistency of the concrete also affects the pressure, increasing 
with the increase of the percentage of water in the mix. 

Stresses. 

As formwork is only temporary, higher unit stresses may be allowed 
than would b6 permissible in permanent work. 

For yellow pine, spruce, fir, and timbers of equal strength a maxi- 
mum fibre stress of 1200 to 1400 lbs. per sq. in. for bending may be 
used, the former value being the most common and fs conservative. 
For horizontal shear 200 lbs. per sq. in. should be used, and for bearing 
or crushing across the grain 400 lbs. per sq. in. 

For American long leaf or pitch pine these stresses may safely be 
increased by 50 per cent. 

For posts with square end bearing the maximum allowable compres- 
sive stress should^be 1000 lbs. per sq. in., to be reduced according to 
the ratio of the height or unsupported length to the least diameter by 
the formula 

safe unit stress ==^000 (i — h/ 8 od)^ 
where h is the unsupported length and d the Jc^st dimension of the 
cross-section. 

For ordinary conditions this gives a unit stresg of about 750 to 800 lbs. 
per sq. in., which is twice that allowable for^compression across the grain. 
Therefore the size of posts will be generally limited by compression across 
the grain in the timbers they carry. 

If oak or other hardwood caps or wedges are inserted between the 
load-carrying member and the top of the cap, the allowable unit com- 
pressive stress across the grain may be increased 50 per cent. 

Modulu} of Elasticity. * 

For the purpose of calculating deflections the modulus of elasticity 
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may be assumed at 1,200,000 lbs. per sq. in., which is the value commonly 
used for pine. 

Deflection. • 

In addition to strength in bending and shear, form members must 
be designed so that a safe maximum deflection will not be exceeded. 

This may be taken at i in. for sheathing, using the full live load 
of 75 lbs. per sq. ft. For joists and beams carrying joists the deflection 
should not exceed ^ in. for dead load a^d a live load of 40 lbs. per sq. ft. 
For members under horizontal pressure, deflection should not exceed 
i in. 

Deflection considerations will generally govern the thickness of 
sheathing. 


Actual and Nominal Timber Sizes. 

It must be carefully noted that the actual dimensions of dressed 
wood will be less than the nominal by an amount varying from J in. 
to J in. This must be allowed for in design, as it makes a considerable 
difference to the strength of a timber, especially in the small sizes. 

If the dressed sizes are not specified when ordering the following 
allowances should be deducted : 

For sheathing up to 2 in. in thickness, deduct ^ in. from the 

nominal thickness ; 

For timbers 2 in. by 4 in. up to 6 in. by 6 in., deduct J in. from 

each dimeiffeion ; 

For timbers larger than 6 in. by 6 in., deduct I in. from each 

dimension. 

This rule will be followed in all tables and calculations, as it will 
give safe values for either dressed or undressed timber. 

Accuracy. 

Too great a refinement in design is not necessary, and is a waste of 
time. Exact calculations of bending moment are useless when so many 
assumptions are •made as to live loads, stresses, quality of material, 
and especially worl^danship on the job, and approximations are 
sufficiently close. 

Sizes should be cho^^n that are sufficiently strong, remembering that 
actual construction in the field will not be as accurate as office csdcula- 
tions. 

To design formwork intelligently a knowledge of the loads and pres- 
sures caused by wet concrete and the safe allowable stresses on timber 
is necessary, together with ^me knowledge of mechanics so that correct 
sizes can be chosen. 

For those, howevqf, who have ha<^no training in mechanics, tables 
will be given covering ordinary conditions, from which the correct sizes 
to use can be obtained to suit the particular conditions. 
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THEORETICAL DESIGN OF FORMS. 

Designing for Vertical Loads. 

The vertical loads to be designed for arc the weight of the concrete and 
the live load on the floor. The different members entering injo the 
forms will be sheathing or lagging, joists, ledgers or girts carrying the 
joists, and posts. The formulae for calculating the size and spacing of 
these members will be given so that the general principles of design may 
be understood and special cases worked out quickly. 

For ordinary conditions, however, the sizes and spacing can be. taken 
directly from tables based on these formulae. 

For members subject to bending, the four consideration? are : (i) 
strength to resist bending moment ; {2) strength to resist horizontal 
shear ; (3) maximum allowable deflection ; and (4) minimum allowable 
bearing on support. 

The design will also depend on whether the member is a single span 
or extends over more than two suppoits. A member that has one or 
more supports in its length in addition to the end supports is stronger 
for the same load than if it were simply supported at the two ends only, 
because the bending moment and deflection will be less. 

The design of the posts will depend on their height and size and on 
the crushing of the grain of the timber supported. 

^ Symbols. • . 

In the formulae here given the following symbols will be used : — 
w ~ uniform load per lineal ft. in lbs. (dead + live). 
w' = uniform load per sq. ft. in IJ^s. (dead + live). ^ 

P = concentrated load in lbs. 
p = pressure in lbs. per sq. ft. 

P* = pressure in lbs. per lineal ft. 

/ = span in ft. 

h = breadth of member in inches. 
d = depth of member in inches, 
s = spacing of member in inches. 

D == deflection of member in inches. 

E = modulus of elasticity in lbs. per sq. 'in. 

M = ben^g moment in inch poimds. 

Mf = resisting moment in inch ^imds. 

/ = maximum fibre stress in lbs. per sq. in. 

13 
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V. = horizontal shearing stress in lbs. per sq. in. 

V = total shear at end of a member. 

I ~ moment of inertia in ins.^ = bd^/i 2 , 
h — height in ft. • 

Bending Moment. 

It is •usual practice to design members as partially continuous when 
they extend over more than two supports, taking the bending moment 
as M = wl^/io for uniform load ; and if the member is simply supported 
on two supports only as M wl^/%. Floor, wall, and column sheathing 
will always be .partially continuous. 

Ledgers carrying joists and wales supporting studs are also usually 
designed as partially continuous, as generally long timbers are used with 
intermediate supports. 

Joists and column, yokes are simply supported as a general rule. It 
will be seen that one bending moment is eight-tenths of the other. If 
the loads are concentrated, as with ledgers and wales, it is still close 
enough to assume that the bending moment for a continuous member is 
eight-tenths that for a member supported at two points only. 


Bending. 

The first consideration is strength in bending, although this will not 
always govern the size of a member. 

The bending moment on a member must equal its resisting moment 
or M --- Mf, and, from the fundamental formula for bending, 

’^'=7h- 

wl^ 12 2 

So for uniform load and single span — 1200. — .-. 

8 12 a 

For given size of member, maximum span I = a/ . (i) 

V ^ 

For given span and width of member, d = a/ . (2) 

^ 133*33.^^ 

• wl^ 12 

For uniform load'and continuous span, M -- — ^ — = 200 W* 

10 


and we have 


Spacing : w = sw' /12, 
and for single spans, • 

and for coniinuom spans, 


/ i 66^7 bd* 
^ w 

/ wl* 


1600 W® 
w'.f* 
2000.M® 
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Horizontal Sheat. ^ 

The load carried by a member is transmitted to the supports> where 
it causes a shearing action ^on the member tending to tear the fibres 
apart. If the load is symmetric^ the shear at each support will be 
half the total load on the member. On short spans and with heavy 
loads, where only* a small depth is required for bending, it will often 
happen that the member will not be strong enough to resist shearing, 
and so the size has to be increased to allow a safe unit shearing stress. 

The unit shearing stress v ^ r^.V/bd (7) 

y 

with V = 200, size of member required, bd . . . . (8) 

200 

Spacing for shear, for joists with uniform load, w - iM'yi2,*and 

V = wl/ 2 , substituting in 8, s — j??? ^ (9) 

w I 


Deflection. 

The deflection of form members must be limited or tjjere would 
be wavy lines on the concrete, cracks in finished floor surfaces, etc. 
When the depth required for bending is small, the allowable deflection 
will usually govern the size to use. This is particillarly the case with 
sheathing. 

*1 W 

For untform load and single span, D = — —„-i . . . (lo) 

^ ^ 384 12 E.I. • ' ' 

sw* 

For yo/ifs, substituting / bd^/12, E 1,200,000, iv ' — and s 

12 

from 5, D (in ins.) ^ (ii) ^ 


If D is limited^to J in., max. span / (in ft.) 2-04\/rf . ... (12) 

If D is limited to //j6o in., max. span I (in ft.) - i*iiid . . (13) 

For continuous spans, the deflection can be assumed as the average 
of the deflection for a beam with fixcM ends and a beany simply supported. 

t 

^ W (/l2)^ 

Yov uniform load and continuous span, D • ■ (14) 

304 El 

For sheathing, D = | in., / (in ft.) = I0'25 . . , . (15) 

V w 

Eot joists, substituting as before, giving s value from 6, 

It 

D — 0-0225 1* (16) 

d 

If D is limited to | in,, max. ^pan I (in ft.) = 8-357^.^ . . (17) 

If D is limited to f/360 in., max. span I (in ft.) — i-48i.<f . . (18) 
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Spacing for Deflection: 


D ^ i in., single spans, s = 
continuous spans, s = 


6667 hd^ 

11112 Ji® 
w'l^ 


D 1/360 single spans, $ 


1778 bd^ 
w'l^ 


continuous spans, s = 


2963 hd^ 
w*l^ 


(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 


Bearing. 

The ends of joists and ledgers must have sufficient area of bearing 
on their supports to prevent the crushing of the grain of the timbers. 
Joists will rest on ledgers nailed to the beam sides and centre span ledgers 
will rest on posts, and the size of these supports will depend on the 
allowable unit crushing stress across the grain, which “ 400 lbs. per 
sq. in; 

If V isjthe shear at the end of a member, or the load transmitted to 
the support, then 
for ledgers carrying joists, 

V 

, thickness of ledger . (23) 

400 h 


for posts carrying ledgers, 

" * V 

area of bearing on post = — 

400 


• (24) 


Concentrated Loads. 


The above formulaj will not apply when the load is concentrated on 
a member at one or more points, as is the case with ledgers carrying 
joists. ^ 

The maximum bending moment will occur when “there is a load at 
the centre of the span and the maximum shear when the load is at the 
edge of the span. For one load M PI/4. 

The bending moment is calculated as follows for 5 concentrated loads 
s ft. apart [Fig, i) 






ie»v 


R»v 


Fig. 1. 

Load carried by supports V = 5P/2. 

M at centre = — . — P-2$ —^Ps, or Af = P{5^/4 S^)- 

2 2 
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For three joists only, M -■ P(3//4 — s) ; and for seven joists, 
M = P(7f/4 — 6s), and so on. 

If the member is continuous the bending moment can be calculated 
in the above manner and then multiplied by ilu 

Having found the bending moment, this is equated to ‘the moment 
of resistance of the member as before, or Af.ia - 200 bd* . ... (25) 

The shear is calculated, assuming one joist will be at the edge of 
the support, as follows {Fig. 2) : — 



+ I- (,6) 

II I I 

and unit shearing stress v =- 1-5 V/hd as before. • 

The deflechon of beams carrying concentrated loads is more dilficult 
to calculate than with uniform loading. An approximation is close 
enough for ordinary purposes. 

/J /8 

For single load and single span (load at centre) ^ ,.,7 • 

48^/ 


p/3 

For single load and continuous span (approx.) D 

384/:/ 

For TWO LOADS SYMMETRICAL ABOUT CENTRE LINE, 

for single span, D ^ -'^^,(3/* 4 ^’-* 

2i^Fu1 

epa 

for continuous span (approx.) D — (j/* — 4a*) . 

ig2E.r 


(27) 

(28) 


{29) 


(30) 


Therefore, by combining the abov« two cases, wc havf approximately, 
for any number of loads, adding the deflection prcgluced by any pair of 
loads equidistant from the supports to the deflection due to a centre 
load (Fig. 3) 


tr 

F 




<? p p u 

~i » 




Fio. 3. 


Single spans, D = + 2«(3^* - 4 «*) + 26(3/* - 4 **) + etc.) (31) 
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Continuous spans, 2 ? == —• •^(^*+2^(3/*— 4«®)+2J(3/*— 46*) etc.) (32) 

, 304 tl 

In above formulae I, a, b, must be in ^ches. 

Posts. 

The load carried by the posts is easily calculated. It is assumed, 
with uniform load, that half the load carried by a member is transmitted 
to the post at each end, though this is not strictly true when the member 
is continuous over two spans or more, but the approximation is dose 
enough. With concentrated loads one load should be placed over the 
post, and the load will be, for i span - V from formula 26 ; for centre 
post of 2 spans load 2F — P. 

Special cases may arise where the member is cantilevered out beypnd 
the post ; in an extreme case the post might carry the whole load from 
the cantilever and also the adjoining span, but this is so rare in form 
building that it will not be considered. Deflection is so great with 
cantilevers that they should not be used. 

Maxifrum safe load on post, W = 1000(1 — h/&od)M . . . (33) 

The height “ h ” and least dimension " d of post must first be 
assumed. The height may be the full height of the post, but more often 
half the full height, since posts above about 8 ft. high should be braced 
both ways at the centre. 

Having found the safe load the post will carry, the crushing stress 
on the timber carried must be investigated, as this will usually govern. 

The cross-sectional area of the post “ hd ” multiplied by 400 (the 
allowable unit stress) will give the total load that can be carried without 
crushing the fibres of the member supported. 

This allowable unit stress is about half that allowed by formula (33) 
for ordinary conditions, and so not more than about half the load that a 
post \yould carry should be put upon it unless hardwood caps or wedges 
are inserted between the member and the top of th8 post and between 
the boitom of the post and the sill on which it rests, in which case the 
allowable unit stress across the grain may be increased to 600 lbs. per 
sq. in. ® 

( « 

Designing for Horizontal Pressures. 

The foregoing formulae ^or the size and spacing of members jire also 
applicable to the design of members under horizontal pressure, such as 
column and wall forms, but the loading will be different. 

Column Forms — Sheathing. 

As seen in Chapter II, the pressure at any point will depend upo|» 
the height of the cijlumn. " 

If w in lbs. is the weight of an equivalent fluid causing hydrostatic 
inessure (obtained from previous chapter), p the. pressure in lbs. pa: 
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sq. ft., and h the distance of any point below the top of the column, 
then 

p=wh . . \ (34) 

It is assumed lor simplicity that the pressure will be uniform between 
yokes and of an intensity equal to that at the lower yoke; this 
assumption is on the safe side. 

As the sheathing will be continuous and the load assumed uniform, 
the bending moment can be taken as M = ps*/io, where s is the spacing 
of the yokes (in ft.). Formuls (3) and (4) will then apply with ps in 
place of wl. 

The maximum span for a deflection of in. is given by formula (15) 
with " w>h " in the place of “ w." This will also be the maximum seeing 
of the yokes. 


Yokes. 


The total pressure per lineal foot on any yoke will be the pressure at 
the centre of the yoke multiplied by the spacing of the yokes at that 
point (approximately). 



1 



If this total pressure is p', P’ — ps — whs (35) 

This pressure wdl not extend over the wKole yoke, since the span 
of the yoke will always be greater than the dimension of the column by 
an amount varying with the detail of construction, but will generally 
be about 12 in., that is {Fig. 4), A = 12 in. (approx.). 

Unless the columns are very wide, say 5 ft., or over, requiring an 
intermediate bolt {Fig. 5), the yoke will be simply ‘supported. Since the 
pressure does not extend over the whole span, and since the proportion 
of the span under pressure is variable withathe Size of yoke used, there 
is some difficulty in giving general formulae and tables without making 
an assumption. However, I — k varies within small limits, say from 
8 in. to 14 in., and it is sufficiently close to assume a constant value of 
12 in. ; that is, the yoke can be assumed to be 12 in. loqger than the 
dimensiem of the column. This enables uS to write a simple general 
fonnula Ux the bending moment, 

• t«fc« • 

• * ==/ — I,^' asWAs, Af =— (/• — i) . . . (36) 

o 
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If a centre bolt is used the bending moment on each half of the yoke 
would be a little less than given by the formula (36) (/ in this case would 
be half the total span), but since columns of such width as to require a 
centre bolt do not often occur it is not worth' while making a special case 
of this, as the spacing of the yokes would only change an inch or so. 

A higher unit fibre stress can be allowed for column yokes, since 
there is no uncertain live load as on floor joists, nor is there the same 
vibration and impact, so we will assume the safe unit fibre stress as 1600 
lbs. per sq. in. inst(‘ad of 1200. 

Bending , — Equating the bending moment to the moment of resistance. 


wc have 


whs,,^ . i6oo.6d® 
8 <'■ - — 


w 125, and spacing s (m ms.) -= . . . (37) 

This will give the spacing of the yokes in inches for any size yoke and 
depth below top of column and for any column width, remembering to 
take / ofiQ foot great<T than the dimension of the column. 

Honzonial Shear. —The end shear V - whsk/ 2 , with a centre bolt 


y whs{l^ — i) 

4/ 

unit .shearing stress for single span, 


v^whsk 

2 hd 


{ 

unit .shearing stress for continuous span, 


V 


i’$whs(l^ - I) . . 

^.bd ' 


Deflection.- -The defli*ction can be found from formula (10) approx- 
imately, .substituting zcAs for w and for .s the valui‘ tound from (37), and 


have, 

• 

for single 

spans, D ^ - (approx.) . . 

. . . (40) 

If ZJ 

l in., 

, -321* 

.... 

• • • (41) 

UD 

// 36 o.‘ 

1*20 

ji-jn • • • • 

... (42) 


Usually a deflection of J in. is allowed. 

From these last twb foiinulae the maximum span for any depth of 
yoke may be found. 

The above fonnute apply to the yokes that carry the connecting 
bolts. The other pair of yokes (Figs. 4 and 5) have a span equal to 
the side of the column, and this span is reduced by the wedges between 
the yokes and the bolts, so* that the stress in them will always be less 
than in the long yokes and they can be made smaller if so desired. 

Assuming full span /i, the above^formulae will apply with /,* put 
in the place of /* — i. 
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Bolts. 

The yokes will be held together by rods, bolts, or clamps. The 
tension in the bolt will equal the shear at the enci of the yoke -- whsk/z. 

When bolts are threaded the effective area will be at the base of 
the threads ; this area will be about two-thirds that of fhc gross area 
of the bar, and should be allowed for. 

For threaded bolts, allowing a safe unit stress of 14,000 lbs. jx-t sq. 
in. on the gross area, diameter 



If the holts are upset at the threaded imd, and for plain round bars, 
the allowable stress may be 20,000 lbs. jxt sq. in,, and then • 

^ - a/- - (43«) 

Upset bolts ar(‘ st'ldom used. 

Th(* size of the bolt theoretically required is g(‘nerally small* and is 
not usually calculated, since less than j-in. diameter bolts^ should not 
be used ; common practice is to use g-in. bolts for all columns, as 
they have to be sufficiently strong to witlistand wedging against them 
without bending. 

With very large columns, when a centre bolt is used, the load on this 
bolt should be calculated, as it may be necessary to use a J-in. l)olt. 

• 

Washers. 

Washers are necessary to distribute the tension in th(' boll over 
sufficient area of the yoke so that the hbres will not be crush(‘d in. 

whsk 

So that area of washer (44)# 

800 

This will giv^ the net area required, arrd to it must be added the 
area of the hole for the bolt. 

To find the thickness required, the wash(*r is treated as a plate canti- 
levering about the edge of the heq^ or nut and uniformly load(*d. 

If A is difference between area of washer aod area of h(‘ad or nut, 
d is side or diameter of head or nut, 
p is projection of edge of washer beyond head or nut, 

/ is the thickness of washer, p • 

w is pressure on washer in lbs. per sq. in. 

Then approximately for wrought-iron or steel washers, 



For cast-iron washers the thickness should be three times that given by 
formula (45). (Kidder's ArcMtects' Handbook.") 

Theoretically the size of washer will change with the size and height 
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of the column, but this is not practical on tfie job so that a size is adopted 
as a standard which will suit all ordinary cases. 

The following rule can be used as a guide : — 

For columns up to 36 in. wide or square and 12 ft. high, use 3 in. sq. 
by I in. washer. 

For cdumns from 36 in. to 42 in. wide or square and 12 ft. to 16 ft. 
high, use 3J in. sq. by J in. washer. 

For columns from 42 in. to 48 in. wide or square and 16 ft. to 20 ft. 
high, use 4 in. sq. by f in. wa.sher. 

With 4 in. by 6 in. or larger yokes do not use less than 3J in. by J in. 
washers. 


Wall Forms. 

Sheaihifif *. — ^The dt‘sign of sheathing for wall forms is the same as 
for column forms, although in this case the sheathing will usually span 
horizontally instead of vertically. 

The spacing of the vertical studs will depend on the strength of the 
sheathing, and since the pressure will be greatest at the bottom of the 
wall it is bnly necessary to find tht‘ maximum allowable span at this 
point. This is found in the same w^ay as for floor sheathing, with wh in 
the place of w, so 


for strength. 

max./= y 166-67 W* 

V wh 

. . . (46) 

1 

for deflection, I) 

1 in., max. / 10-25 - . . 

V wh 

• • • (47) 

I) 

1 360, max. / 14-31 a/— • • 

V wh 

. . . {48) 

Studs. — Since the studs can be tied and braced at 

any point, the 


spacing will depend upon the strength of the sheathing, found from the 
above. The thickness of the stud can be added to the spacing foimd 
from the formula for sheathing, to give the actual spacing of the studs. 

The spacing will be a minimum %t the bottom of the wall and is kept 
the same for the full height, as studs are used in long lengths and it is 
not practical to vary* the spacing with the pressure. 

Accurately to find the bending moments on the studs would be a 
tiresome procedure, aifd tli? result obtained would not be worth the 
time expended, so assumptions can be made. 

The studs are supported individually by internal ties of wires or bolts, 
or collectively by external wales, bolted or wired through the wall. 

We will assume that the pressure is constant between any one wale or 
tie and the one next above ^t, with intensity equal to that at the lower 
one. 

As for yokes, the tillowable unit fiUke stress can be increased to 1600 
lbs. per sq. in. 
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At atiy depth in the wall l^e pressure on the stud will = whl, where 
I is the spacing of the studs {Fig. 6). 

whls'.xi i6oqM* 


If s is the spacing of tbei ties, M 


10 


or, for strength, max. span s (in ins.) = 179 a/ 


• •• • (49) 

WM 

for deflection, D = \ in., max. s = 66 ./ ^ .... (50) 

V wU 


D ^ s/360 max. s 75-12 . . . {51) 

V whl 






^*?cp of 


I * 


3 


• 0| 




u — u — u 


Fig. 6. 



These formulae will give the maximum spacing of the ties for any 
depth of wall and size of stud, or will give the spacing of the wales if used 
to support the studs. * * 

Wales . — ^Wales are .used to keep the forms in line, to support the studs, 
and to avoid the necessity of having to tie every stud. They are bolted 
through the wall or are braced from the (jptside, and transmit the load 
on the studs to the bolts or braces. They will be continuous members 
under concentrated loads, and are designed in the same way as ledgers 
carrying floor joists ; the same formula and tables will apply, but instead 
of the loads carried by the joist it will now be the pressure transmitted 
by the studs or “ whls," approximately, k being taken to the centre of 
the wale being designed (see formula 25 to 32). 

This approximate method oi finding the loads on the wales is close 
enough for ordinary purposes, the error being less than 10 per cent., but 
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occasions may arise when it is necessary to* find a closer approximation, so 
the method will be given. 

Calculation of loads on wales by more exact method , — ^The effect of con- 
tinuity on the reactions at the wales will neglected. The pressure of 
the concrete varies from zero at the top of the wall to a maximum at the 
bottom, being at any point proportional to the depth from the top, so that 
the pressure on a stud can be represented by a triangle (Fig, 7), aej, where 
ae represents the height of the wall and aj the horizontal pressure at the 
bottom. 

If b, c, d represent the location of wales, the total pressure on the stud 
between any tw6 wales, such as be, will be represented by the area of the 
trapezoid begh and will act through the centre of gravity of this area at a 
distance x from hh. 

The total pressure P on be equals the average of pressures at b and c 
times he or P •--- (w.l, (eg + bh)/ 2 ) be, where / is the spacing of the studs. 


If ce - h' and be — h then P — ^ cg/bh = ec/eb. 


h h 1“ 

The ceutre of gravity of hceh from bh\& x — 

^ 3.A + 2 h' 


The proportion of the load P transferred to c is therefore 

P.x/h wlh!'' (52) 


< 



and the proportion of the load P transferred to b is 

* P.y/h = wlh ^ “t ^ . . 

6 


( 53 ) 
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The reaction at c from similarly found, and the two reactions 
added together give the load on the wale at c. 

It is assumed that the whole load on the stud below the lowest wale 
is carried by that wale, and* that the whole load on the stud above the 
highest wale is carried by that wale. 

The pressure P** on de is wLde^/2, the whole load being carped at d. 

Braces . — ^Theoretically a wall form could be built without any external 
braces, because the ties take all the pressure, but the impact of the 
concrete would soon throw the wall out of line, so that some braces 
should always be used. 

The distance apart of the braces is largely a matter of judgment ; 
every 10 ft. should be sufficient if the wall is well tied. 

Exterior Bracing for Walls . — When bolts or wire ties arc used the 
bracing, as mentioned above, merely serves to hold the wall in line against 
the impact of the concrete. If, howt^ver, no internal ties can be used, 
which is often the case when large masses of concrete are to be held - 
as in bridge abutments, or when only one side of the wall is to be formed, 
which is the case when a new wall is built against an old one — then the 
braces must take the whole pressure and must be designed accordingly. 

The braces will take the horizontal pressure* on the wales. If they 
can be placed horizontal, that is, in line with the direction of the thrust, 
the load on the brace will be the same as the horizontal pressure on the 
wale, and the size of brace required is found from formula (33) for jKjsts 
or by the allowable bearing stress on the wale, whichever gives the greater 
value. ^ 

It is more usual, however, that the braces are inclined, being held at 
the bottom by stakes driven in to the ground. When this is the case 
the thrust on the brace will increase with the inclination of the brace 
to the horizontal. For angles with the horizontal of 30, 45 and 60 
degrees, the thrust on the brace will be approximately 1*25, 1-5, and 2 
times the horizontal pressure on the wale. 

The higher the# wale the greater can be the inclination of the* brace, 
not only to save timber but because the pressure on the wale will be 
less. If there are three wales the inclination of the braces may be about 
30 degrees for the lower one, 45 degrqps for the middle ope, and 60 degrees 
for the upper one. They are often held by the. same stake. 

Horizontal Sheathing. — Sometimes, though not often, wall sheathing 
is run vertically and the studs horizontally, in which case we have the 
same conditions as with columns and thef forAs are designed in the 
same way, using the formulae for continuous conditions. In this case 
the wales wiU be vertical, but the method of design can be the same as 
when they are horizontal, assuming that between any two ties each 
horizontal stud will bring the same load to the wale as the load on the 
lower stud. This assumption is on the safe side and is sufficiently close, 
because only low walls are built in this manner and the ties should always 
be close together. • 

Wale Bolts . — Knowing the load carried by the wale, the stress in 
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the bolt and hence its size can be found in the same way as for cdumn 
yoke bolts. 

Usually not heavier" than |-in. diameter bolts are used, so that if the 
calculated size is greater than this it is better to shorten the span of 
the wale and use smaller bolts ; this is especially true if the bolts are 
to be pulled afterwards. 



CHAPTER IV. 


DESIGN TABLES. 

Table 1 — Slab Sheathing. 

In designing sheathing for slabs it will be found that deduction and not 
strength in bending or shear will govern the thickness. The table is 
calculated from formula 15, assuming a live load of 75 lbs. per sq. ft. 

The timber is assumed to be dressed ^ in. The sheathing is calcu- 
lated for continuous spans ; for single spans deduct one-eighth from the 
spans given in the table. 

One-inch sheathing is the size most ordinarily used for floor slabs. 
To use the sheathing to the best advantage the joists should Jie spaced 
at the maximum span of the sheathing, to which may be added the 
tbickne.ss of the joist, but if this means using an extra heavy joist the 
spacing will be governed by the strength of the joik. 

Table 2 — Wall Sheathing. 

In this table strength in bending governs the maScimum spans. 
This is because the loads are heavier and the spans shorter than for 
slabs. 

For walls up to 10 ft. high the weight of the equivalent fluid caasing 
horizontal pressure is taken as 125 lbs. per cu. ft., for walls 10 ft. to 20 ft. 
high as 100 lbs. per cu. ft., and for walls higher than 20 ft. as 75 lbs. per 
cu. ft. ^ . • 

The table is calculated from formula 46, and the deflection will be 
less than | in. by formula 47. 

It is usually possible to use wall sheathing at its maximum span, this 
being calculated at the bottom of the* wall, and so studs*should be spaced 
at the spans given in the table, to which may be added the thickness 
of the stud. 

One-inch or ij-in. sheathing is usually ^scd» for walls. 

Table 3 — Column Sheathing. 

As for wall sheathing, strength in bending will govern the span. 

The pressure is assumed to be constant between yokes, with intensity 
equal to that at the lower yoke, and the Iformula for calculating the 
sheathing will be the same as for wall sheathing,^" w " being taken at 
125 for all heights. 

The spans will be the same as for wall sheathing for heights up to 
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10 ft., but for greater hekhts the spans will be less. Deflection will be 
less than J in. ^ 

For small-size columns the maximum span 'of the sheathing will 
govern the spacing of the yi>kes. 

One-inch and in. are the thicknesses usually used, the* latter when 
the forms are to be used several' times over. Timber is assumed to be 
dressed ^ in. 


Table 4 — Joists. 

This table is calculated from formulae 5 and 12, assuming single 
spans, which is the usual condition in beam and girder construction. 
When the joists have one or more centre supports, 25 per cent, may be 
added to the spacings in the table, using a span equal to the distance 
between supports. 

Spacings to the left of the heavy line will give a deflection less than 
I in. with a live load of 75 lbs. per sq. ft., and to the right of the heavy 
line the spacings will give a deflection less than ^ in. with a live load of 
40 lbs. per sq. ft. 

Unless heavy construction loads arc likely to be placed op the slab 
before it has set the latter values may be used. 

It will be noticed that the maximum span for deflection depends only 
on the depth and not the width of the joist. 

For maximum economy of material choose joists that can be Spaced 
at the maximum span of the sheathing ; this, however, will not always 
give the cheapest design, since the larger size joists will qpst more than 
the smaller for the same volume of timber, and it is often cheaper to use 
smaller joists spaced closer together than required by the strength of the 
sheathing. 

Spacing for shear is calculated by formula 9 ; it will always be greater 
than that allowable for bending if the full size of joist is used. If, how- 
ever, the depth of the joist is decreased at the,supjx)rt, as is sometimes 
necessary for curved slabs and arch rings, then the unit shcaring*stress 
should be investigated. 

The thickness of the ledger carrying the joists on the beam side is 
given by formula 23 ; it will vary from i in. to 2 ins,, and this will govern 
the size of the ledger that is nailed on to the beam side. 

All "^joists are assumed to be dressed i in. on each dimension. For 
undressed timber of full size, multiply the spacings given by the following 
factors : — • 

For 2 in. by 4 in. joists multiply by i'3 


2 in. by 6 in. 

ft 

„ 1-25 

2 in. by 8 in. 

ft 

I'20 

2 fh. by 10 in. 

ft 

, .. 1-20 

3 in. by 4 in. 

ft 

.. 1*25 

3 in. by 6 ii^ 

ft 

. 1-20 

3 in. by 8 ibP 

tf 

.. I '15 

3 in. by 10 in. 

tf 

1*15 
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For 4 in. by 6 in. joists multiply bjt Jf-as 
4 in. by a|in. „ ,• 1-15 • 

4 in.' by .10 in. „ 1-125 

The commonest size used for joists is t in. by 6- in. 

• ^ 

Table 5 — Ledgers'and Wales/ 

This table gives the size and span of ledgers supporting joists, or 
wales supporting studs, for various spacing of joists and studs. They 
are assumed to be continuous over two spans or mpre. 

The concentrated load brought by the joist or stud is first calculated 
and the nearest to this load is then found in the table, which will give 
the size and maximum span of the supporting member. This maximum 
span governs the spacing of the posts. 

Generally, several alternate sizes and spans can be used, so it is 
necessary to make alternate designs to determine which is the most 
economical 

This table is calculated from formula 25. The live load can be 
assumed at 75 or 40 lbs. per sq. ft. as desired ; generally the latter is 
sufficient. ^ 

Shear and deflection can be investigated by formulae 26 to 32. For 
shear one joist should be as.sumcd to be close to the' support. 

The width of the member is also important, as the allowable bearing 
stress On the post should not be exceeded (see formula 23). 

If the post IS not square the long side should be placed parallel to the 
ledger. 

Two small sizes are often doubled up to make a ledger or wale, using 
the same size as for joists and studs, thus keeping the number of different 
sizes to a minimum and also saving the extra cost of the larger sizes. 

The ordinary sizes used are 3 in. by 4 in. or 6 in. to 4 in. by 4 in. or 
6 in., either singly or by doubling up. 

• Tables 6 to 9 — Column Yokes* 

These tables give the required spacing of column yokes for various 
sizes of yokes and heights and dimensions of columns. They are calcu- 
lated from formuke 37 and 41. Strength in bending will govern the 
spacing ; except where noted the deflection will be less than J in. Shear- 
ing stress will be safe. It is assumed that the span of the yokes is i ft. 
greater than the dimension of the column. 

For the short side^of a^ectangular column or the side of a square 
column that does not carry the bolts, the span will l>e equal to or less 
than the side of the column ; if desired the yoke can ’therefore be made 
smaller, as noted, but' the spacing will be the same. 

It will be noted that in some cases two sets of spacing are given to a 
column ; this is when the strength of the sheathing governs the spacing. 
Where only one set of spacings is given either of the thicknesses of the 
sheathing given, or greater, can be ifeed. 

Yokes are not often spaced closer than 9 in. at the bottom ; when a 
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closer spacing is required it is better to use a heavier yoke or to put a 
centre bolt through the column and so reduce the span. When a centre 
bolt is used the same spacing should be used as for a colunm, of half the 
dimension of the side. « 

Columns' are poured to the underside of the deepest members framing 
into them, so that the height to take for the column will be the height 
from the bottom of the deepest beam to the floor or footing below. 

For any height the first yoke from the bottom should be placed about 
4 in. up, an& the spacing above should Start with the distance cut by 
a horizontal line through the height of the column ; or, if this distance 
is cut at about the centre, start with the average between this and the 
distance next above. For instance, for a column 9 ft. high and 18 in. 
side, place the first yoke 4 in. up and the spacing above will be 15 in., 
16 in., 18 in., etc., with 3 in. by 4 in. yokes. 

It is common, though not good practice, to space the yokes equally 
all the way up at, say, 14 in. to 16 in. on centre for ordinary size columns 
and heights in buildings. If this spacing is suitable for the lower yokes 
it will mean only a waste of material above, but if a smallers pacing 
should b^ used at the bottom the lower yokes are liable to bulge, and 
this is often the case in practice when equal spacing is used. 

It is often claimed that it is easier for a carpenter to lay out equal 
spaces.* This may be so, though it is doubtful ; the saving of a yoke 
per cdlunin will, however, more than offset any possible extra labour 
cost in laying out the yokes correctly. 

When column forms are to be used over and over again on successive 
floors, with varying heights and sizes of column, the spacing of the yokes 
in the fir.st place should be such that they are on the safe side for the 
worst conditions. 

For column forms to be used only once or twice i in. sheathing is 
sufficient, but if the forms are to be used several times over it is better 
to use ij in. sheathing. Sheathing thicker than ij in. is seldom used 
except for unusual conditions. • 

The tables are for dressed timbcT ; for rough timber the spacings 
given may be multiplied by the same factors as given for joists, except 
where the spacing is governed by#the safe span of the sheathing. 

The sizes most used are 3 in. by 4 in. or 4 in. by 4 in. 

Table lO-Wall Ties and Wales. 

The spacing of studs is governed by the maximum span of the sheath* 
ing from Table 2, to which may be added the width of the stud. 

If the studs are simply tied through the wall with no wales, the 
table will give the maximum spacing for the ties. If wales are used, as 
is customary, the table gives the spacing of the wales. It is calculated 
from formulte 49 and 50, the deflation governing the spacing and the 
pressure being assumed constant between any wale and the one above 
it, with intensity equal to that at the lower one. 

When wales are used they need not be tied through the wall at every 
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Stud, but the maximum span between ties can be found from Table 5 
for the size it is desired to use. Care must be taken to see that all the 
studs have a bearing on the wale, wedging them if necessary when a 
stud is a little under size. « 

For any height of wall place the first wale or tie about 12 in. from the 
bottom and start the spacing from that point with the distance cut by a 
horizontal line through the height of the column. 

Wall forms more than 12 ft. or 14 ft. high are seldom, built, as it is 
usually cheaper to build the forms for half the height and raise them. 
If the forms are built to the top for high walls, they are generally poured 
in two lifts. In either of these cases, therefore, the spacing of the wales 
need only be that for a wall of half the total height. In some cases for 
strength and watertightness a high wall has to be poured without a 
break, in which case the forms mu.st be designed accordingly. 

It must be remembered that the strength of wall forms will depend 
on the tie wires or bolts, and the tables will give the maximum spacing 
of these. They should not b(‘ used too sparingly ; additional ones should 
be added at weak points and corners, and outside braces also used. 

For low walls, 2 in. by 4 in. studs and 3 in. or 4 in. by 4 in. wales 
can be used ; for walls over 10 ft., 3 in. or 4 in. by 4 in. .studs and 4 in. or 
6 in. by 6 in. wales may be used. 

One-inch or ij-in. sheathing will do for any except heavy retaining 
walls. 

Wales are often made by doubling up smaller sizes with the bolts 
placed between them. • 


Table 11 — Posts. 

This table is calculated from formula 33. Posts over 8 ft. in height 
should be braced in both directions at their centre, usually with i in. by 
6 in. timber, and the height then for calculating the allowable load will 
be half the total height of the post. * . 

For very high posts the bracing should be at the third points. 

If the bottom of the timber carried by the po.st is wider than the post, 
the size of the post is governed by the bearing stre.ss on the timber, either 
400 or 600 lbs. per sq. in. according to^he quality of the timber or whether 
hardwood caps or steel bearing plates are used. 

It will be seen that theoretically the loads depending upon bearing 
stress are equivalent to those for columns 10 ft. high and over. Neverthe- 
less, bracing should always be used. The formula for posts assumes no 
eccentricity of loading and hence no bending, but in formwork some 
bending action will nearly always be present, chiefly because the posts 
are seldom placed absolutely vertical and often several inches out of 
plumb, in which case a much smaller load can safely be placed on the 
post. Bracing by reducing the imsupported height will take care of this 
bending action. 

We^es, preferably hardwood, should always be placed beneath the 
posts to allow for adjustment in height. 
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For rough posts, add lo per cent, to all loads given in the table. 
For ordinary building work, 3 in. or 4 in. by 4 in. posts are used, and 
for heavier work 6 in. by 6 in. It is a common rule amongst superin- 
tendents that a 3 in. or 4 in. by 4 in. post will carry a cu. yd. of concrete, 
or 4000 lbs. 

Beam Bottoms. 

A table is not necessary for the design of beam bottoms, since the 
allowable span does not vary greatly with the size of the beam. They 
are designed as continuous shallow beams supporting a uniform load and 
spanning between the supporting posts. Formulae 3 and 14 apply, “ w " 
being the weight of the concrete beam and the live load on the beam. 
It is assumed that none of the slab load is carried by the beam bottom, 
and that the beam bottom is independent of, and therefore receives no 
support from, the side forms. 

For a deflection of J in., deflection will govern the allowable span 
between posts. 

Two-inch dressed timber is almost invariably used for beam bottoms. 
The maximum span is independent of the width of the beam and varies 
only slightly with the depth, the depth being measured from the top of 
the slab. 

With 2 in. dressed timber, a deflection of J in., and a live load of 40 lbs. 
per sq. ft , tin; following rule can be used : — 

For depth of beam up to 16 in., space posts 4 ft. 3 in. apart. 

„ from 16 in. to 24 in. „ 4 ft. 0 in. „ 

24 in. to 36 in. „ 3ft. gin. „ 

„ 36 in. to 48 in. „ 3 ft. 6 in. „ 

Posts supporting beam bottoms should always have a cross-piece at 
the top, braced back to the post, in order to give the bottom full bearing. 

Application of Tables. 

•We now have all the data necessary quickly tq design any problem 
in formwork or to check the strength of formwork already erected. 

Sizes should not be picked from the tables at random without con- 
sidering the two important i)oints — timber available and relative cost of 
different sizes. 

It is not economical to hold up vrork waiting for a certain size timber 
when another size that can be delivered immediately can be used equally 
as well. 

Also, before deciding on a design the question of how many times 
over it will be necessary to use the forms must be considered. Light 
forms will not stand much re-handling, and in a multiple-story building 
it will pay to put more timber into the built-up units of the first floor 
than is required for strength, because less patching and renewals will be 
required 'on successive floors. 

For almost any condition several different designs can be made, all 
having the same strength, and it is necessary to make comparisons of the 
relative economy unless there is no choice in the sizes of members to use. 



CHAPTER V. 


DESIGN PROBLEMS. 

Design 1 : Simple Slab. 

Design forms for a 4-tn. corridor slab, span 6 //., supported on brick 

walls. 



osiTSfare-/ 


{a) Joists Spanning across Slab. — From Table i, i-in. sheathing 
will span up to 31 J in. ; from Table 2, 2 in. by 6 in. joists at 20 in. on 
centre can be used ; so strength of joists will govern spacing. 

The joists will be supported at their ends by ledgers along the wall. 
The load carried by each joist to ledger will be (48 + 40) 1-67 x 3 — 440 
lbs. From Table 5, we have the choice of 2 in. by 6 in. spanning 6 ft., 
2 in. by 8 in. spanning 8 ft., or 3 in. by 6 in. spanning 7 ft. 6 in., or 4 
in. by 6 in. spanning 8 ft. Assuming 3 in. by 4 in. posts, the 2 iik by 
8 in. will give the least amount of timber and will be used. 

Maximum load on post (calculated from formula 26) with one joist 
over post = 2130 lbs. The 4-in. side of the post will be placed against 

2I'3q 

the wall. Bearing required for ledger = — 3 in., and we 

400 X 175 

have 3f in. From Table ii it will be seen that a 3 in. by 4 in. post 
is sufficiently strong. 

(b) Longitudinal Joists. — If it is desired to run the joists longi- 
tudinally they can be designed as continuous and the spacing of the 
joists may be increased 25 per cent. With one centre joist the span 
of the sheathing would be 36 in., which is too great for i-in. sheathing, 
so two centre joists will be used. •The spacing will then be 24 in., and 
frtnn Table 4 for 2 in. by 6 in. joists and 4-in. slab, adding 25 per cent, 
to spadng, the span or distance between ledgers can be 6 ft. 

Load from each joist on ledger = 88 x 2 X 6 = 1056 lbs., and from 

87 
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Table 5, for a span of 6 ft. and joists 24 in. centre to centre a 4 in. by 
6 in., made up of two 2 in. by 6 in., can just be used. 

Load on post will be 1056 x 1*5 = 1584 lbs. This being less than 
before no further calculations are necessary. 

Comparing the relative economy in timber, we have for one lin. ft. 

of slab in cu. ft. of timber, assuming posts 10 ft. long : 

♦ 

{d) Sheathing^ i X 6 =0*5 (6) = 0*5 


Joists 


Ledgers 


12 X 6 X 12 
144 X 20 

16 X 2 

144 


= 0*3 


= 0-222 


12 X 4 

144 

24 X 6 
144 X 6 


= 0*333 

ilk 

= 0*167 


Posts 


12 X 10 X 2 
144 X 8 


= 0*2o8 


12 X 10 X 2 
144 X 6 


= 0*278 


= 1*230 c.f. = 1*278 c.f. 

It will be seen that there is little difference in the amount of timber 
required in the two designs. The second de.sign would be slightly better 
perhap.s because only one size of timber is required and the joists can 
be used in long lengths from which there would be better salvage than 
if they were cut up into 6 ft. lengths, while cutting the sheathing would 
not matter mdeh since short lengths can always be used. 


Design 2 : Simple Slab, Long Span. 

Design forms for a 7 in. roof slab 14 ft. by 20 ft., 10 ft. high. 

h span of 14 ft. will require one or two rows of posts to reduce the 
span. 

(<t) One Row of Posts. — Joists will be continuous, so 25 per cent, 
can be added to the spacing. From Table 4, for 7 ft. span and 7 in. 
slab, 2 in. by 8 in. joists at 21 X 1*25 = 26 in. c.s. can be used. From 
Table i, i-in. sheathing will span up to 29I in. 

Load from each joist on ledger = (84 + 40) X ^*17 X 7 = 1885 lbs. 
From Table 5 we have choice of 2 in. by 8 in., span 4 ft. 6 in. ; or 
4 in. by 8 in., span 6 ft. The former will give less timber per lin. ft., 
so will be used. 

Maximum load on post with one joist over post » 1885 (1 + 2 
(*52 + *037)) = 4000 lbs. 

Bearing stress on ledger = — = 600 lbs. sq. in., which is 

175 X 375 

^00 high and indicates the ledger is too narrow, so a 4 in. by 8 in., made 
up of two 2 in. by 8 in., must be used. 
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Load on post now =* 1885(1 + 2(-64 + *28)) = 5350 lbs., and bear- 
ing stress = — — 380 lbs. sq. in., which is safe. 

375 X 3 75 

Load on wall ledgers = Hhlf the above = 942 lbs. 

From Table 5 one 2 in. by 8 in. will carry the load at 6 ft. span. 

Wall posts will be the same as interior posts for convenience. Bear- 
ing stress on wall ledger = -- - 407 lbs. sq. in., or iust at 

175 X 375 • 

the limit of the allowable stress. 



(b) Two Rows of Posts. — If it is desired to use smaller joists and 
ledgers, use two rows of posts. Span now i.s 4 ft. 8 in. In Table 4mter- 
polating between 4 ft. 6 in. and 5 ft. spans, 2 ip. by 6 in. at 27 X i’25 = 34 
in. can be used. But from Table 1 maximum span of i-in. sheathing 
— 29^ in. and adding i| in. for wid^h of joist gives 31 in. for maximum 
spadng of joists. 

Loads on ledger = 124 x 2*58 x 4'67= 1500 lbs. 

From Table 5, using same size timber, 4 in. by 6 in. (two 2 in. by 6 
in.) will carry the loads at 5 ft. 6 in. span. 

Load on post = 1500(1 + 2(-53 -f ’ob)) = 3270 lbs. From Table 10 
a 3 in. by 4 in. post will do, checking Ixiaring stress. 


stress= — =318. 

375 X 2-75 

Loads on wall ledger = 750, and one 2* in. by 6 in. will carry the 
loads at the same span of 5 ft. 6 in. 

Cmnparing the two designs for economy of material, in 90. ft. of 
tunber per tin. ft. cd slab, assuming i in. x 6 in. post braces each way. 
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(a) Sheathing 

TA 

12 

= I-I 7 ( 6 ) 

14 

12 

= 1-17 

Joists 

16 X 12 X 14 
144 X 26 

= 072 . 

12 X 12 X 14 

“144 X 31 

= 0-45 

Ledgers 

• 144 

= 0-45 

11 

144 

= 0-50 

Posts 

16 X 30 

144 X 6 

= 0-56 

12 X 40 

144 X 5-5 

= o-6i 

Braces 

6 X 32 

144 X 6 

= 0‘22 

f) X 36 

144 X 5-5 

= 0-27 



3-12 c.f. 


3-00 


TIktc is not much difference between the two designs for amount of 
materird used, s(i it will be a question of the relative cost of sizes. 

Design 3 : Beam and Girder Panel, Short Span Slab. 

% 

Design forms for typical bay of beam and girder construction, consisting 
of ^\-in. slab, 8 in by i8 in beams, span 22 ft. and $ ft 4 in. on centres 
and 12 in. by 20 in. girders, span 16 ft 



From Table i, i-in. sheatlnng for 3j“in. slab will span 32 in. 

Span of joists will be 4 ft. 6 in. From Table 4, interpolating betw^een 
3 in. and 4 in. slabs, wc can use 2 in. by 4 in. at 16J in. on centre, or 
2 in. by 6 in. at 39 in., on centre, w’hich, how^ever, must be reduced to 
32 + I = 33 in. on centre "because of the deflection of the sheathing. 
The latter will be more economical, so will he chosen. 

Load carried to ledger, including 40 lbs. live load = (42 + 40) x 
275 X 2-25 = 510 lbs. 
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Width of ledger requircd for bearing = - = 73 in., so 

I in. by 6 in. can be used. 

Beam bottoms will be 2 im by 8 in., and according to our rule a iC-in. 
depth requires posts 4 ft. 3 in. on centre and a 24 in. depth 4 ft. on centre ; 
since the clear span of the beams is 21 ft., it will be satisfactory to space 
the posts 4 ft. 2 in. on centre. 

The girder bottom will be 2 in. by 12 in., made out of,two 2 in. by 
6 in. The spacing of the posts under the giniers may be 4 ft. 

Load on beam posts 

-= (82 X 5-33 X 4-17) ^ (8 X 14-5 x 4-17) - 2305 lbs. 

Load on girder posts 

= (82 X 5-17 X 4) + (1-2 X i 6*5 X 4) -i- X 14-5 X 4*17) 29^5 lbs 

From Table ii, 3 in, by 4 in posts can be list'd. 


Design 4: Beam and Girder Panel, Long Span Slab. 

Desifin forms for typical beam and girder panel consisiing of 4J in. sUib 
mill T in. finish of cement, mth 12 in. hv 24 in. heam^ spanning 30 
ft and 14 in. by 30 in girders spanning 24 ft. 





• 

Total thickness of slab will be 5.}«in. From Table i, i-in sheathing 
will span 30 J in. Clear span of joists is ii ft. To .span this without a 
centre support would mean using heavy joists close together, so one 
centre ledger will be used, reducing the span to 5 ft. 6 in., and joists 
will be continuous, so that 25 per cent, can be added to the spacing. 

Interpolating between 5 in. and 6 in. slabs, and adding 25 per cent., 
W'e can use 2 in. by 6 in. at 27 in. on centre. 

Loads on centre ledger ~ (66 4- 40)2-25 x 5*5 = 1315 lbs. From 
Table 5 we have choice of 2 in. by 8 in. ^an 5 ft., 4 in. by 6 in. 
span 5 ft. 6 in., 3 in. by 8 in. span b ft., 4 in. by 8 in. span 7 ft. 6 in. 
For economy in material they are approximately in the ratio of 
I : i-i : 105 : i*l. Available material and relative cost will decide ; we 
*will use 3 in. by 8 in. span 6 ft. 
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Loads on beam ledger will be 658 lbs., and. we can tell fixMn previous 
design that a i in. by 6 in. will be sufficient. 

Maximum load on ledger posts = 1315(1 + 2(-625 + *25)) = 3025 lbs. 

Bearing stress on 4 in. post = 3025/3’75 x 275 = 293, so we can 
use 3 in. by 4 in. posts. 

To .show the use of the formulae we will investigate shear and deflec- 
tion of the ledger. 

With one joist 4 in. from centre of post 


V = 1315 


(5-67 + 3 42 + 1 - 17 ) _ 


= 2250 


and unit shearing stress v = 

well within the allowable. 
Deflection (formula 32), 


= 150 lbs. sq. in., which is 
■^■75 X 7-75 * 


5 X 1315 X 12 ^ 3 + 2 X 9(3 X 72* — 4 X 9*)) 

384 X 1,200,000 X 275 X 775® 


= 0-087 in. which is less than J in. 

Bearft bottoms will be 2 in. thick, and the spacing of the posts 4 ft. 
Girder bottoms will be 2 m. thick, and the spacing of the posts will be 
3 ft. 9 in. 


Design 5 : Mushroom Slab, One-Way Design. 

Design forms to support a 9 in. flat floor slab without beams ; floor height, 

II ft. 


Pm 





This design can be used for any large area of floor without beams. 
From Table i, i in. sl^eathing will span 28| in. 

From Table 4, continuous joists 3 in. by 6 in. spanning 6 ft. can be 
placed 27i in. on centre. 

Load on posts = (108 + 40) x 2-29 x 6 = 2030 lbs. Use 3 in. by 
4 in. posts. 


DESIGN PROBLEMS. 
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Design 6 : Mushroom Slab, Two-Way Design. 

Design forms for a 9 in. slab as before, using joists and ledges. 

Instead of carrjring the joists individually on posts, ledgers may be 
used with smaller joists. 

From Table 4 (continuous joists), 2 in. by 6 in. at 25 in. on centre 
will span 5 ft. 

Loads on ledgers from joists *= 148 x 2'o8 x 5 = 1549 
" From Table 5, the best ledgers to use are 4 in. by 6 in. span 5 ft.. 



€>£SfeH 6 


or 3 in. by 8 in. span 5 ft. 6 in. ; we will use the latter as it takes less 
timber. 

Maximum load on posts — 1540 x (i + 2(-62i + -243)) = 4200 lbs. 

Bearing stress on post 4 in. wide -- — — — — 407, so that it is 

just possible to use a 3 in. by 4 in. post, with the long side parallel to 
the ledger. 

Comparing the two designs 5 and 6 for economy in timber, in cu. ft. 


(5) Sheathing 
Joists 

Posts 

Braces 


18 X 12 

= 0-0^3 c.f. 

(6) 

12 X 12 

= 0-083 

x"2f5 

12 X 10 

= 0-055 

144 X 25 

120 X I 

= 0-040 

144 X 2-29 X 6 

= o-o6i 

144 X 5-5 X 5 

-= 0*030 

6 X 8-29 
144 X 2-29 X 6 

= 0-025 

6 X 10-5 
144 X 27-5 

= o-oi6 


Ledger 

24 X I 

144 X 5-5 

= 0-030 


0-224 


= 0-199 c.f. 
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This shows that it is more economical to use the two-way system, 
saving about lo per cent, of the timber required by the one-way. This 
holds good in general, and for that reason is more popular. 


Design 7 : Light Weight Rib Floors. 

By this is^ meant that system of floor construction which consists of 
clay, metal, or gypsum tile fillers, combined with narrow concrete joists 
of long span, supporting a thin slab ; the slab may be omitted. 
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Design forms for a floor lo in. deep, consisting of 4 in. joists with 2 in. 
slab and 12 in. wide by 8 in. deep clay tile fillers. 

An 8 in. by 12 in. by 12 in. tile weighs 30 lbs., the slab 25 lbs., and 
the joist 40 lbs., or total of 95 lbs. per foot of joist, or a unifonn load 
of 95A‘33 == 70 lbs. per sq. ft., which is equivalent to a 5J in. solid 
slab. From Table 1, maximum span of i in. sheathing is 30J in. ; adding 
ij in. for joist, joists will be 32 in. on centre. , 

From Table 4. adding 25 per cent, to spacing, for spacing of 32 in. 
with 5j in. slab, 2 in. by 6 in. joists will span 5 ft. 

Loads carried by joists to ledger (70 + 40) x 2-67 X 5 = 1470 lbs. 

•From Tables, 4 in. by 6 in. ledgers will .span 5 ft. q in. with these loads. 

Load on posts = i47<^(i + 2(0*535 + 0-073)) ^ 3250 lbs., and* a 3 in. 
by 4 in. will be sufficient. 

{b) Open Deck.- -Metal tiles are generally about 20 in. wide at the 
bottom and are much lighter than clay tiles, so that the load is con- 
centrated at the joists ; these forms are therefore built witli a 2 in. 
plank under the joist, the rest of the deck being left open.. 


Design forms for a floor consisting of 4 tn. wide joists 8 in. deep, 24 in. 
on centre carrying a 2 in. slab, with metal tile fillers. 


Tiles will weigh about 3 lbs. (‘ach, joist 36 lbs , slab 48 lbs., or, .say, 
a total load of 90 lbs. per foot of joist. Liv(‘ load per foot 75 X 2 ==150, 
or total load of 240 lbs. per foot of joist. 

Using 2 in. by 8 in. under joists the maximum span is found from 
formula 14. 


for D ■■= 1/8, ^ 


3 X 340 X X Vi* X 12 
384 X 12 X 1,200,000 X 7-5 X 175® 


or I =-- 3 ft. 3 in. 


Loads on joist ^ (90 + 80) x 3-25 --- 555 lbs., and from Table 5 a 
2 in. by 6 in. will span 5 ft. 6 in. 

If desired to use ledgers at 5 ft. 6 in. on centre in.stcad of shoring 
each joist a 4 in. by 6 in. will span«6 ft. 6 in. with the load of 1565 lbs. 
per joist. Use 3 in. by 4 in. posts. 


Design 8 : Floor Slabs with Small Haunches at the Beams. 

Design forms for a 5 in. slab, span 8 ft. between beams, with haunches 
2| in. deep and in. longnt each beam. 

When the haunch is small the joists can be cut to suit the haunch. 
From Table i, i in. sheathing will span 31 in. ; from Table 2 we can 
use 2 in. by 8 in. at 19 in., or 3 in. by 6 in. at 30 in. 
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As joists will be cut away at the ends the horizontal shearing stress 
must be investigated, otherwise the design is the same as before. 
With 2 in. by 8 in., 



V — 


oesfartd 

1-5 X {{6o + 40) X 1-58 X 4 + 15 X 1-58} _ 


175 X 5-25 
With 3 in. by 6 in., 

^ _ 1-5 X {100 X 2-5 X 4 + 15 X 2-5} 
275 X 3*25 

So that cither .size joist may be used. 


107 lbs. sq. in. 

174 lbs. sq. in. 


Design 9 :« Floor Slabs with Deep Haunches at the Beams. 

Design forms for a 7 in. slab span ii fl. with a haunch 3 in. deep and 
I fl. 9 in. long at the beams. 



Wlxen the haunch is deep it is often better to run the joists longi* 
tudinally and carry them on ledgers supported by the beams and so 
avoid the waste of cutting. * 

The haunch sheathing can span from beam side to the first joist 
at the end of the haunch ; the average slab thickness will be 9} in. 
and I in. sheathing will be sufficient. 
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Depth of joist should be about the same as that of haunch (not less), 
and be continuous. 

From Table 4, 2 in. by 6 in. at 26 x 1*25 = 32}- in. will span 4 ft. 9 in. 
From Table i, i in. sheathing will span 29^ + li = 31 in., so this 
governs ; however, since total width of slab is 7 ft. 6 in. we will use 
3 spaces at 30 in. 

Loads on ledger (assuming same for all joists) = (84 + 40) X 2*5 X 
4*75 “ 1475 lbs. The span of n ft. will be too great without a centre 
post. With centre row of posts, from Table 5 a 4 in. by 6 In. will carry 
the load over a span of 5 ft. 6 in. 

Shear at end of ledger (approx.) 

= 290 X 475 X + 310 X 4 75 X = 1235, 

J J JO 

I21S 

width of beam ledger = - -ry - - — 176 ; u,se 2 in. by 4 in. 

175 X 400 

Load on centre posts will be 3160 lbs. ; a 3 m. by 4 in. can be used. 


Design 10 : Small Column Form. * 

Design form for a column 12 in. by 14 »«., lo //. 6 in. high. 



The form will not be used over twice, so i in. sheathing will be used. 

From Table 6, a line drawn through depth of 10 ft. 6 in. will give 
the first spacing for a 14 in. column at xi in. Since the first yoke should 
be about 4 in. up from the bottom, the spacing will be 4 in., ii in., 12 in., 
13 in-> 15 in., 17 in., 19 in., 23 in. This wiU give the top yoke 12 in. 
below the top of the column. Yokos spanning the 12 in. dimension can 
be 2 in. by 4 in. on the side instead of edge. 

To show the size of bolts and washers theoretically required, they 
will be calculated from formuhe 43, 44 and 45. 
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. '»• < 

Maximum stress in bolts will be in the second yoke up, and diameter 
of bolt d ~ \/ == 0*243 in., say J in. 

175 

As this is a small column a J in. bolt could be used, though a in. 
bolt would be better, as mentioned before. 

For J in. bolt, hole in washer will be | in. diameter. 

A f u 125 X 9*25 X *96 X 1*17 , o- -8 

Area of square washer = ^ ^ + 0*785 x 0*375* 

800 

= 1*733 sq. ins., or side = say ij in. 

ThTk.,.*, of W.I. wa,h,.r = -i- “ ?- 44 ’):x 0-53 

220 0*44 
= 0*143 in. 

= say, 5/32 in. 

It would be better to standardise on a larger size according to the 
rule given in Chapter III, and use a § in. bolt with a 3 in. by 3 in. by 
J in. washer. 


Design 11 : Large Column Form. 

Design form for a 32 in. square column, 16 //. 9 in. high. 


i 

« ' 

•It 

I 



I 



zarj/g/y //. 


It will be seen from Tables 6 to 9 that a 4 in. by 6 in. yoke should 
be used. According to the table, the first yoke will be 2 in. above' 
the bottom of the column. Change this to 4 in. and space as given, 
10 in., II in., ii in., 12 in., etc., u^ng ij in. sheathing. Top yoke will 
be 19 in. from top of column. The other pair of yokes may be 4 in. by 
6 in. on side instead of edge. Bolts will f in. diameter and washers 
3j in. by 3^ in. by J in. 
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Design 12 : Very Large Columns, ' 


Design forms for a column i6 in. by 6o in., 13 ft. High. 



To find what size yoke would be required without a eentre support 
apply formula 37, assuinnig it is desired not to sj>ace the yokes closer 
than 9 in. If first yoke is 6 in. up, h — 12*5, / — 5 i 6 and 

17-06 xW*® . 1 I 1 j» 

s=()= , _ , from which oa- = 231. 

12-5(6*- 1) , 

If we use a yoke 4 in. wide, depth = 7-83, or 4 in. by 8 in. is required. 
With this method of framing a width less than 4 in . would not be desirable. 


For a deflection of I in., formula 41, d -- 


32 X O' 


11-85, .so that 


deflection governs and a 4 in. by 12 in. must be- used. This could be 
two 2 in. by 12 lij., with bolt Ix-tween. This, however, is too Iqfge 
practically, so a centre bolt will be used, and the sjiacing tan be that for 
a 30 in. column. 

From Table 9, using 4 in. by 6 in. yokes, placing first yoke 4 in. up, 
spacing will be 15 in., 16 in., 18 in.,*2o in., etc., with ij 111. sheathing. 

Load on centre bolt at second yoke uji 


= 125 X 11-42 X 1-29 X 2-5 X 2 X— == 53 <^ 


Diameter of threaded bolt d = 

I in. bolt. 

Area of washer 


5360 

14000 X 0-785 


0-70, say, 


5360 


400 


— 0-785 ;< 0-875® ?= 14, or side = 32 in. 


220 


400 X 12-82 X 1-3125 , . . 

** = 0-352, say, I in. 

1-125 


Thickness = 


50 
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According to our rule the standard washer would be 4 in. by 4 in. 
by I in. The two end bolts may be | in. and the washers 3 j in. by 3 j in. 
by i in. 

The ends being only 16 in., smaller jrokes may be used. We find 
from the tables that a 4 in. by 4 in. yoke will give approximately the 
same spacing for a 16 in. column as we arc using for the 60 in. side, and 
therefore being end yokes we can use a 3 in. by 4 in. on its side. 


Design 13 : Low Wall Forms. 

Design forms for an 18 in. wall^ 8 ft. high. 



h'roin Table 2, t in, sheathing will span 14 in., add 2 in. for stud, 
so place studs 16 in. on centre. 

^From Table 10, using 2 in. bj" 4 in. studs, the spacing of the ties or 
wales will be 12 in., 36 in., and 39 in. 

Load on lowest tie = 7 x 125 x 1-333 X 2-5 = 2915 lbs. 

Size of plain tie rod d = a / ^ 9^5 ^ q. or, say, 1 in. 

^ 20000 X 0785 

diameter. 

Load on second tie = 4 x 125 X 1-333 X 3-125 == 2085 lbs., requiring 
a J in. rod, and the same size would be used for the top wale or tie. 

If the rods are to be drawn after stripping it would be better to use 
I in. rods throughout to avoid having more than one size on the job. 

Wire is commonly used for tying low wall forms, but the factor of 
safety is only about half what it is when bolts are used, since the wire 
is stressed up nearly to the elastip limit and to about one-half of its 
ultimate strength. Wires will .seldom break from the pressure of the 
concrete, but they are liable to snap from sudden jats, as when hit by 
large stones or '' plums ** dropped into the wall, and they will cut iifto 
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the stud or wale around which they are twisted, causing the form to 
give more or less. 

Assuming a stress of 40.000 lbs. per sq. in. in the wire, the area of 
wire required would be, for, the lowest wale = 0’073 sq. in., and the 
sectional area of No. g wire being o-oi63 sq. in., four wires would be 
required, or two double strands. These strands are twisted tightly 
together inside the wall. 

The same would be required for the centre wale and one double strand 
for the top wale. 

Snee with plain round rods it is as.sunicd that patent clamps will 
be used, it is not nece.ssary to use washers, as the clamp will give sufficient 
bearing. 


Design 14 : High Wall Forms. 

Design forms for a wall 18 ft. high, concreting to be completed in otte 

operation. 



From Table 2, in. sheathing will span 13^ in., u.sing 3 in. by 4 in. 
studs ; and, adding the thickne.ss of the stud tp the span of i^c sheathing, 
.the studs will be 16 in. centre to «entre. 

From Table 10, spacing of the wales from the bottom will be 12 in., 
36 in., 36 in., 39 in., 42 in. and 45 in., the last wale being 6 in." from the 
top of the wafl. 
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Load from each stud on ist 

wale 

lbs. 

= 17 X 100 X 1-33 X 2*5 = 5660 


tt 

„ 2nd 

tt 

==14 X 100 X 1*33 X 3 = 5600 


tt 

.. 3rd 

tt 

= II 100 X 1-33 X 3-125 = 4600 

ft 

tt 

.. 4 th 

tt 

= 7-75 X 125 X 1-33 X 3-375 = 4400 

ft 

tt 

„ 5th 

tt 

= 4-25 X 125 X 1-33 X 3-625 = 2600 


The exact loads by formulas 52 and 53 will be successively 5530, 

5600, 4545, 4305, 2515, and for the top wale 565 lbs. It will be noticed 

that these are very close to the loads found by the approximate method. 

To find what size wale will be required if only alternate studs are 

U J Ji>r 5600 X 2-66 X 12 X 8 1600 X bd^ - -2 

bolted, M = ^ = M, = . , or W* =I34» 

4 X 10 '6 

or a 4 in. by 6 in. is required. 


d = 


Load on the tie = 
/ 11200 

14000 X 785 

1 1200 


5600 X 2 -= 11200 lbs., and for threaded bolts 
= I in. diameter, or with plain rods 


-a/ 


„ = 0-84 in., or, say, J in. round rod. 


20000 X 785 

, , 11200 ,0 9 

With I in, bolt, area of washer f- 0785 x 1*1252 = 29 sq. in., 

400 

or, say, 54 in. square. 

The thickSic.ss of washer t — ^ a/ = 0-55, 

220 V 1.5 

say, 4 in. thick. 

The wale, bolt and washer have been calculated to show the large 
sizes required. It would be better to use smaller sizes and tic each 
instead of alternate studs. 

The wales can now be made 4 in. by 4 in., as they will only act as 

stilieners. * 

The load now on the tie will be 5600 lbs., and for plain rods 

d — . 5^0 =o-6o in., or, say, | in. diameter. 

V 20000 X 0785 • 

The two lower wales will need f in. rods, the third and fourth 4 in. 
rods, and the fifth | in. rods, or two double strands of No. 9 wire and 
the top one double strand of wire. 


Design 15 : Very High Walls and Piers poured Monolithic. 

Design forms for a pier ^ft. thick and 30 ft. high, no construction joint 

being 'allowed. 

We will use 14 in. sheathing, and spacing from Table 2 is 15 in. Using 
4 in. by 4 in. studs, -they can therefore be placed 19 in. on centre. 
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From formula 50, if first wale is placed 12 in. up, spacing of next 

wale, s = 66 . / .^75 ^ 3 75 ^2*2 in. ; allowing for the wale 

V 75 X 29 X 1-58 

and for the fact that we have assumed uniform pressure between wales. 


say, 36 in. 
say, 36 in. 


Spacing of third wale, $ = 66 



.375 X 375 * 
75 X 26 X 1-58 


= 33 - 2 . 


Similarly the spacing of the remaining wales will be 39 in.. 


39 in., 39 in., 42 in., 45 in. and 51 in. 



• lbs. 

Loads brought by studs to lowest wale =29 x 75 X i'58 x 2'5 =8600 


„ second , „ ’ = 26 x 75 X 1-58 x 3 =9200 


Diameter of threaded bolt = a/ " ^ =0-01 sav 

• ^ 14000 X 785 ^ ^ 

diameter, and for plain rod = 076 in., or, say, f in. diameter. 


The size of rods or bolts for the other wales are similarly ralmlated. 
The wales should be 4 in. by 4 in. at least, or preferably 4 in. by 
6 in. 


With high walls or piers poured monolithic ties will be required on 
every stud or very large bolts and washers,, which are not economical, 
will be' necessary ; vrires should n6t be used. 

Sometimes a large bolt is replaced by two smaller bolts, placed one 
each side of the stud {see Design 16). 
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Design 16 : Very High Walls or Piers poured in two Operations. 

Design forms for a pier 4 ft. wide and 30 ft. high, the concrete to he poured 
in two operations, but the forms to bejbuilt up the full height. 



Using li in. sheathing, for 15 ft. high the spacing of the studs will 
be 14J + 2j = 17 in. Using 3 in. by 4 in. studs, wales will be spaced 
at 12 in., 36 in., 39 in., 42 in., 45 in., 36 in., 39 in., 42 in. and 45 in., 
the top wale being 24 in. from the top of the wall. 

** ibs. from each stud. 

Load on lowest wale — 14 X 100 X i‘42 X 2’5 --- 4960 

„ 2nd „ II X 100 X 1-42 X 3*125 = 4890 

.. 3 rd ,. 7*75 X,i25 X 1*42 X 3-375 = 4640 

„ 4th 4*25 X 125 X 1*42 X 3*625 ~ 2740 

With ties at alternate studs, load on tie = 9920 lbs., and calculating 
the size of wale required, as in Design 14, a 4 in. by 6 in. will be required. 
Instead of using one large tie we wiU use two small ones, and the load 
on each will be 4960 lbs. ,* the diameter of plain rod required is 0*55, 
or, say, | in., or if threaded bolts are used the diameter will be | in. 
One rod or bolt will be placed each side of the stud and between the 
two 2 in. by 6 in., formipg the 4 in. by 6 in. wale. 

Use the same sizes for the three lower wales. For the 4th wale two 
^ in. bolts would be sufficient, but it would be better to use the same 
sizes as before. 

The loads on the 5th wale will be greater from the uf^ier pour and 
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(approx.) = 1375 X 100 X 1-42 x 2-5 x 1-25/3 « 2040 lbs. (exactly 
2090). Use } in. or f in. bolts. 

The bolts in the wales for the upper half of the wall will be similar 
to those on the lower half. • 

Design 17 : Wall Forms without Internal Ties. 

Design forms for a %mU 9 ft, high poured against an existing wall, so that 
a form for only one side will he required. 



When the mass of concrete to be poured is very large, as in bridge 
abutments, or when a new wall is to be poured against an old one so 
that only one side can l)e formed, it is impossible to use internal ties, 
and the forms have to be held by external braces. 

With I in. sheathing, 3 in. by 4 in. studs will be 16 in. centre to centre, 
and wales will be placed 12 in., 39 in. and *45 in. up. 

lbs. 

Loadoneachstudatlowcst wale#= 8 x 125 x 1*33 X 2*625 =3500 
» M ,, » 2nd „ = 4*75 X 125 X 1*33 X 3*5 = 2775 

» ,, ,, „ 3rd . „ - 2-875 X 125 X 3-75 X 

375 

I2S 

X 1-33 + — ^ X 1 X 1-33 = 785 
2 

The centre of pressure between the 2nd and 1st wales from the top 
is i‘47 ft. up from the 2nd wale. 

Bracing the lowest wale at evefy third stud or at spaces of 4 ft., to 
find size of wale required M = 3500 x 1-33 x -8 x 12 = M, = 

6 

or a 168, or size can be 6 in. by 6 in. 
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The same size will be used for the middle wale with the braces the 
same distance apart. 

For the upper wale for the same span of 4 ft. a 4 in. by 4 in. wale 
will be sufficient. « 

The angle of the brace to the lower wale will be about 30 degrees, 
and thrust = 3500 x 3 x 1-25 = 13125 lbs. The centre brace wiU be 
placed at 45 degree.s, and thrust = 2775 X 3 X i*5 == 12500 lbs. The 
top brace wjll be at 60 d(igrees, and thrust = 785 x 3 X 2 = 4710 lbs. 
Length of braces wjU be 2 ft.. 4 ft., and 9 ft. respectively. 

From Table 11, assuming hardwood wedges are used between brace 
and wale, 4»in. by 4 in. braces can be used for the bottom and centre 
wale, and 3 in. by 4 in. braces for the top wale. 


Design 18 : Wall Forms with Horizontal Studs. 

Design forms for a xmll 9 ft. high using i J in. sheathing placed vertically. 





D£SiGr>i /d 


Placing first horizontal stud 4 in up, from Table 2 or 3 the next 
spacing will be 17 in. + 3 in. for stud, or 20 in. total ; next spacing will 
be 19J + say 3J = 23 in. ; next spacing will be, from formula 46, for 
a depth of 9 ft. — (3 ft. ii in.) 5 ft. i in.. 

, /i 66-67 X 12 X 1-06252 1,1 . 

V - — ^ = 22i + 3j = 26 in. 

125 X 5-08 

Similarly, next spacing will be 33 in. ; 

Since we assume that the pressure is constant between any two 
studs while it decreases rapidly when the spacing is large, it is quite 
safe to add at least 3 in. to the calculated spacing. 
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lbs. 

The load on the bottom stud (approx.) ~ 8-67 x 125 x 1-17 =='1270 
M » 2nd „ == 7 X 125 X 179 1570 

M 3rd •„ = 5-08 X 125 X 2*04 1295 


The loads on the two upper studs will be less, so the second stud 
will gbvern the spacing of the vertical wales or of the ties. 

Using 3 in. by 4 in. studs, to find maximum span for a deflection of 

t X £ 1 ‘I 3 X 1570 X X 12^ •x 12 , 

I in., by formula 14, -== , -.or / 

8 384 X 12 X 1,200,000 X 275 X375® 

= 3*03 ft., say, 3 ft. without whales and 3 ft. 3 in. with wales. 

If no wales are used, or if wales are only used to keep the form in 
line, all the horizontal studs will be tied at this spacing. 

If it is de.sired to take advantage of the smaller loads on the upper 
studs, short lengths of wale can be used, one from the lowest to the 
third stud at above spacing and another from the third to the top stud 
at a greater spacing depending upon the maximum .sjian for the fourth 
stud. Load on this stud — 2*q2 x 125 x 2-46 - 900 lbs. per lin. ft., 
and calculated as above / = 3-5 ft , or, with wales, say, 3 ft. 9 in. As 
this is not much greater than for the lower wales it would be better to 
nin the wales througli to the top at the smaller spacing. 

The size of ties is calculated as m previous d(*signs. 


Design 19 : Stair Forms. ^ 

Design forms for a flight of stairs 5 ft. 10 in. high from lafiding to landing 
4 ft. wide with 10 in, treads and 7 in, risers, the slab being 5 in. thick. 



i This design is t5T)ical for inclined .slabs* 

/ Weight of slab 60 lbs., steps 35 lbs., live load, say, 40 lbs., or total 
^ 135 lbs. sq. ft. Not more than 40 lbs. need be taken for live load 
because there will be no wheeling over the slab. 
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The dead load will act vertically, while the sheathing and joists will 
be inclined so that they will not receive the full load, and the problem 
is to find the load for which they should be designed ; then the remaining 
calculations are as before. « 

When the spans are measured along the incline, the vertical load 
can be reduced by the ratio of the horizontal run to the inclined span 
of the stairs (which can be scaled or = V8-33* + 5'83*), or in this 

case by ~ '-= 0'8i6. 

10-2 

Load to be used for designing is then 135 x o-8i6 = no lbs. sq. ft. 
To make use of Table i, deduct 75 lbs. for live load leaving 33 lbs. 
or the equivalent of a 3 in. slab, and span for i in. sheathing is 32J ins,, 
say, 33 in. 

The span of the joists will be 4 ft., and using 3 in. by 4 in. from for- 
mula 5, s = ^ 2 75 X 3 75 _ 25in. Therefore strength of sheath- 

no X 16 

ing governs spacing, which will be 33 m. 

Load carried to each ledger = no X 275 X 2 = 605 lbs. 

From 1 ‘able 5, for 605 lbs. at 33 in. centre to centre a 2 in. by 6 in. 
will span 6 ft., which will be the spacing of the posts. However, with 
one post at the centre the span will only be 5 ft., and 3 in. by 4 in. ledgers 
can be used. 

Posts should be at right angles to the slab, or if they are placed ver- 
tical they should be well braced and prevented from kicking over at 
the top. 

If it is desired to run the joists longitudinally without using ledgers 

the span will be 10 ft. and for s = 24 in., 24 = — and bd^ = 163, 

no X 100 

or 2 in. by 8 in. is required. 

Posts can be 3 in. by 4 in. 
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DETAIL CONSTRUCTION OF FOOTING FORMSp > 

In provioub chapters we have considered the questions of loads and 
stresses and the method of calculating and choosing the correct timber 
sizes and spacing in order safely to carry the loads. 

We now come to the practical details of assembling and erecting the 
forms for the various members that constitute a reinforced concrete 
structure. The methods that will be described arc, of course, not the 
only ones, but they are the results of years of development and have 
become recognised as standards and are u.sed by the majority of large 
concrete contracting firms. ^ 

The two main thoughts governing the metliods of construction arc (l) 
ease of stripping, and ( 2 ) unit construction. 

The method of stripping, although it is the last operation, is the 
first consideration, since that is where time and money can be saved 
in both labour and material. 

By unit construction is meant the building up of compfete units, such 
as beam and column sides, wall and slab panels, etc., at the bench away 
from the points of erection, ready for erection as required. By this 
means most of the carpenter work is done under the best conditions 
with the aid of a power saw, leaving little to be done on the job where 
working conditions are not so good except the fitting together of the 
various units. Also, the building of the units can be started in advance 
of the date they wilf be required, so that therq will be no delay in op5*a- 
tions. Of course on a small job, where the forms will only be used once, 
it may often be more economical to build and erect the forms at the 
same time at the place where they arc required. 

Estimating Cost. — This subject would fill a book itself, and only 
sufiftcient information can be given to form a general guide and to illustrate 
a satisfactory method of estimating. Labour cost varies greatljj, but 
for an average size job, using the methods of construction given here 
and with good organisation, the figures should not vary much from those 
given. Small jobs will cost more and large jobs less, as they can be 
better organised. 

Each contractor should keep his own costs on performing different 
operations. This is easily done by^having the timekeeper, or preferably 
the carpenter foreman, report at the end of each day the number of 
hours s^nt on all the operations, and at the end of each week or month 
the' work done is measured up and the cost calculated. 
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It is convenient to have a unit of measure for timber regardless of its 
size, and to apply an average cost per unit. This unit will be the cubic 
foot, and the amount of timber required to build any forms will be 
expressed in the number of cubic feet required per square foot of contact 
with the concrete, allowing for matching, waste, cleats, etc. Note it 
is the contact area that is measured and not that of the forms, since the 
first is definite and can be taken from the plans. 

The amount of timber required per square foot does not vary much 
with the size of a member, so that the average value can be applied to 
all similar members regardless of their size. This amount will consist 
of about I part of sheathing to i to i\ parts of timber, which determines 
the average cost per unit. 

Labour cost is best calculated from the number of man-hours required 
to build the various kinds of forms and applying the current labour scale 
for carpenters and labourers. The number of man-hours must be divided 
between carpenters and labourers, and will vary in different parts of the 
country according to the rules of the trade unions. It will be assumed 
that the labourers will do all carrying and handling of timber, help in 
erection, and do most of the stripping. Timber piles will be assumed to 
be within 200 ft. of the place of assembly. 

Wall Footing Forms (Fig. 8). — ^Thesc are the simplest of all forms to 
build, being merely a heavy plank or light built-up panel set to line and 
staked in position. 

Old timber, if available, is usually used, old 12 in. plank (or less) 
is very suitable for depths less than 12 in. One side should be set to 
line and held with stakes, about 6 ft. apart, the other side being set from 
this by I in. by 4 in. spreaders, cut to the width of the footing and knocked 
out as concreting reaches them. New planks should not be used for this 
purpose. 

For deeper footings up to 2 ft. 6 in., which is about the maximum, 
the sides can be made of i-in. timber built into panels about 8 ft. long, 
wilh battens 2 ft. on centres to hold the boards together. For heights 
up to 18 in. use i in. by 4 in. battens nailed on flat ; for heights from 18 
in. to 30 in. use 2 in. by 4 in. battens nailed on flat. The panels can then 
be held to line by 2 in. by 4 in. wales top and bottom, which can be 
braced back to stakes or the sides of the trench about every 6 ft. 

The side panels need not be the exact depth of the footing, but should 
be as.much greater as is necessary without sawing the boards. To space 
and line one side from the other i in. by 4 in. spreaders are used. Some- 
times the trench is backfilled against the forms, which saves the bracing 
although it increases the cost of stripping. The forms can be stripped 
after a few hours and moved forward. 

Column Footing Formjs.— There are three standard types of colunm 
or pier footings : the square or rectangular footing, the stepped footing, 
and the sloping side footing, the two latter being variations of the former 
in order to save concrete. They are all built in a similar manner of i in. 
tongued and grooved sheathing cleated together, the four sides being 
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built as units, assembled at the place of erection, and fastened together. 
Qeats or battens should be 24 in. apart, and the size depends on the* 
depth of the footing, using i in. by 4 in. up to i8 in. deep ; a in. by 4 in. 
for depths from 18 in. to 30 in. ; and 2 in. by 4 in. on edge for depths 
from 30 in. to 48 in. 

Square or Rectangular Footings {Fig. 9) — ^Thcrc arc two ends 






Zeire/ 


//? 
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and two sides, and the ends arc the short sides of rectangular footings. 
The ends are built to the exact dimension (A) of the footing, with a cleat 
each end on the outside placed a distance from the ends of the sheathing 
equal to the depth of the cleat used with a slight allowance for clearance ; 
that is, if the cleats are 2 in. by 4 in. dressed the cleats on the ends will be 
2 in. from the ends of the sheathing. The two sides are built about 12 in. 
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longer than the dimension of the footing, although all the boards need 
not necessarily be sawn to the same length, and are cleated each end on 
the inside, the distance between cleats being the dimension (B) + twice 
the thickness of the sheathing, using the dressed thickness. 

One or two intermediate outside cleats will be necessary on sides 
and ends, so that the distance between cleats is not over 24 in. The size 
of the cleats will depend on the depth of the fdoting, as above. 

The side and end panels should be made up on the bench, with holes 
bored for the wires if they are used, all ready to be earned to the place 
of erection when required. 

The four panels are assembled by butting the end panels against the 
end cleats on the sides. If they are to be used only once or twice the 
panels can be nailed together through the cleats; if this met)iod is 
followed the end cleats on the end panels are sometimes omitted, except 
one cleat at the corner which is to be opened for stripping. This corner 
is nailed together from the outside with long spikes through both cleats, 
and to strip only this corner is opened sufficiently far to enable the form 
to be removed as a whole. 

This cannot be done successfully with very large forms or when the 
forms are to be used several times over, in winch cases the paRels should 
not be nailed together. The corners should be braced back to stakes 
or to the side of the excavation as in Ftg. 8, bracing only being required 
on the sides. The intermediate bracing can be done in the same way, 
or opposite cleats can be wired together as in Ffg. 9. 'I'he wires should 
be placed about a third of the way up and should consist of a double 
strand of No. 9 or 10 wire, and if the footing is over 3 ft. deep two double 
strands should be used. The corners can also be held by wiring together 
the end cleats on the sides, and no exterior bracing need be used. When 
wires are used the reinforcing steel must be placed before the wires. 

No labour should be spent in cutting the panels to the exact depth ; 
full width boards should be used, and a nail driven in the side to show 
the depth of the footing. • 

Stepped Footings {Fig. 10). — To save ebnerete a deep footing is 
often built in two or three steps of d<xrcasing size. Each step will be 
similar to the form for a square or rectangular footing described above, the 
only point to note being the method of placing and supporting the succes- 
sive forms. 

The largest and lowest form is placed first, and usually filled and the 
concrete allowed to set a little before placing the next form. The upper 
form can then be held by placing a 2 in. by 4 in. on each side, nailed on 
to the top of the sides of the lower form. 

If it is desired to pour all the steps together, the space between the 
different forms must be sheathed over with a top form to prevent the 
concrete from overflowing. This y>p form ^s .shown in dotted lines in 
Fig. 10 ; it is built out of two boards cleated together and held down by 
cleats to the 2 in. by 4 in. As there will be considerable upward pressure 
on the top form it should be well weighted down. 
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Sloping Side Footingo (Fig, ii). — Footings with four sloping sides 
aro built in the same manner as when the sides sire straight. The tw’o 
ends are cut to the exact dimensions of the footing, first laying out 
boards of approximately equa] length, then marking out the slope lines, 
putting on the cleats, and sawing through on these lines. The two sides 
should not be cut to the s1o}h\ as this is unnec(‘ssary, but the boards can 
be left of random lengtlis. Two inside end cleats are nailed on parallel 
to the slope, allowing a clearance each end from tlu' exact dimension 
of the side equal to the thickness of the sheathing. • 

The sloping box is always set on a shallow straight box of the same 
bottom diriK'nsions The straight box is set tirst on the ground, securely 
braced, often by backtilling around it. by wiri‘s or by braces to stakes. 
The reinforcing ste(‘l is placed and the sloping form s('t on top of the 
box. Its alignment will be fiv d b}' that of the stiaight form, the cleats 
on which should extend a little above the sheatliing to hold the sloping 
form. 

It is very important that the form be |>i*ev(‘nted from lifting due to 
the jiressim* of concrete on the shaping sid(‘s ; considerable trouble 
will ensue if this is luglected To pri‘venl tliis uplift wire or 
wires can be ('inbt'dded in the centre of tin* lowei portion, fastened to a 
spike in the pil(*s if piles are used, or to the reinforcing steel if heavy 
enough to resist the uplift, and twisting the Ioom^ ends around a 3 in. by 
4 in. across the top of the form. A few bags of sand 01 cement or heavy 
stones j)lared on tin* side.s will aiisw^T tlie same puipose, or if the 
ground is firm and dry a 2 m by 4 m. can be nailed halfwajj up the form 
on each side, nailing tin* eiuls to stakes in the groiinih -stakes will not 
hold in soft ground. 

It will be iieces.sary to calculate the height to build the sides and 
ends, as only the top and bottom dimensions and the height of the 
footing will be given. It can easily In* found by laying out two 
opposite cro.ss sections of the footing and measuring the length of the 
sloping sides, these lengths w'lll be the lu‘ighls t^o build the panels. TBe 
sides should not bc' built the exact heights, but whatever the boards 
give without sawing, and tlie height of the concrete marked by a 
nail. • 

Alignment of Footing Forms. — A mason ’.s line or fine wire should 
be stretched taut along the centre line of tli(‘ footings, attached to stakes 
preferably outside the building. The spacing of the footings can then 
be mcasun^d off, tying on a piece of line at each centn*. or preferably, 
if there are a large number of footings, by stretching a similar lin(i through 
at riglit angles. Across the top of lh(‘ form nail a i in. by 2 in., mark 
off the centre line and the centre on it, and adjust the form until these 
marks coincide with the lines above. 

Cost of Footings. — The amount of tim*ber required is the first 
consideration. There arc usually several footings alike, and in an ordin- 
ary building only a few different sizes, so that it is only necessary to 
build forms for a portion of the footings and reuse them, the number 

F 
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depending on the speed required and the number of different sizes. Foot- 
ings can be stripped the day after they are poured. 

When there are several similar-shape footings differing only in size, 
if th(‘ forms are made up for the largest ^they can easily be reduced for 
the smaller sizes by sawing a strip off each end panel and putting new 
stop cleats on the side panels. Most forms can be used three or four 
times over without any loss in time. 

Allow Jth cubic foot of timber per square foot of contact area of all 
lli<* footings and divide this amount by three or four according to the 
number of times they are to be used over, or if the sizes differ considerably 
base this amount on so many of the largest sizes. 

To make up panels, erect, and strip loo sq. ft. of forms will require : 
For making up, 3 hours carpenter time and i J hours labourer time ; for 
carrying to place and erection, 2 hours carpenter time and 2 hours labourer 
time ; for stripping, 3 hours for either carpenter or labourer, usually 
labourers. 

Cost per 100 s<j. ft. if used once - 5 lirs. carpenter ^t 

6J hrs. labourer at 


Timber (used once 


100 
"6 ' 


say. 17 cu. ft. at 


The labour cost is based on the total area in contact. 

If theTorms are used more than once the cost of making up the panels 
Is <livicl<*d by the number of times used and added to the cost of stripping 
and erecting. 

Cost per»ioo s(i. ft. if used 4 times ---- 2J his carpenter at 

hrs. labourer at 


Timber used 4 times 


100 , 

= — , .say, 4j cu. ft. at.... 
24 


Note for American Riaders , — Wlienever under the heading of 
‘'Cost " the quantity of timbei required is given in “cubic feet," this 
can be converted into equivalent board ineasuiv by multiplying the 
quantity by 12 — thus, 17 cu. ft. 204 board feet. 
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DETAIL CONSTRUCTION OF COLUMN FdftMS. 

There arc five usual column shapes, namely, square, roctatigular, 
L-shape, octagonal, and. round. 

Rectangular columns are nearly always exterior columns and L^shape 
columns usually exterior corner columns, while the other shapes are used 
for interior columns. 

Except for round columns the general method of framing will be 
the same for all shapes. The gmeral design of the forms has bem shown 
in previous chapters ; the nu'thod is the commonest and tlu‘ most satis- 
factory and IS now considered to be the standard. It is strqpg, simple 
to build and sliip, easy to reduci', and does not iK'cessarily require any 
patent device. 

The size of timber to u.se will vary with tlu* height and*sizc of the 
column and can be chosen fiom the tables. Ii a form is only to be u.sed 
once or twice i-in. shi'athing will lx* satisfactory, but for use several 
times li 111. or in. is better as lh(*re will be less breakage and waste. 
The thicker sheathing, too, will give better lines and surfaces, Sinci‘ poor 
lines, fins, bulg(‘s, etc., are more notic(»able on a column than on any 
other part of a structure, good limber should lie chosen, spruce Ixing 
very .suitabh*, and giuierally the thicker the sheathing the better the 
quality. This is particularly triu* of e.\terior columns, perhaps the only 
exterior concrete that will show, and since they have to lx* well finislied 
it is economical to Trame carefully and choose good tirnlxT. 

The coastruction of the column head, or fhe top part into which the 
floor frames, will depend ujicn the kind of floor system used. In a multiple- 
.story building it is usual to build only sufficient forms for all the columns 
on the first floor and use these over again on the upper floors. 

There is no part of the formwork for a building where more money 
can be saved or lost than in the column forms. 

Square Columns (Fig, 12).— The method of construction will be the 
same for rectangular, L-shape, and octagonal columns, with slight varia- 
tions to suit the particular conditions. 

A column form consists of two ends and tw^o sides, each built as a 
unit or panel, the height of the panel being the story height h\s.s the slab 
thickness less the floor sheathing ; <his height will include the ** head/* 
which may or may not be an integral part of the column form. To 
determine the spacing of the yokes the height need only be taken to the 
bottom of the deepest beam framing into the column, since concreting 
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should stop there and the concrete allowed to settle before pouring the 
beams and slab so that there will be no shrinkage cracks between the top 
of the column and bottom of the beams. 

To facilitate making all measurements and to avoid mistakes in mcasur* 
ing, a “ measuring stick *' is very usefiJ. This stick is cut the full height 
from floor to floor, and on it successively from the top arc marked out 
the slab thickness, floor sheathing, beam bottom, girder bottom, yoke 
spacing, and a mark 12 in up from the bottom. This stick is marked out 
by the foreman and is used both in assembling the panels an <5 in erection ; 
if ensures uniformity in measurements, saves the carpemter's time in 
using a rule, and also |hrevents his mistakes. 

The two ends are built in width equal to the dimension of the column 
plus twice the thickness of the .sheathing, the ends of the yokes and sheath- 
ing being flush. 

The yokes are first cut to length and laid out on a table at the desired 
.spacing (with the stick) ; tlu 11 the end board is nailed on at the required 
distance from the end of tlu* yokes and tlie remaining boards, except 
the last one, are clamped tight against the first and nailed ; measure- 
ment is then made to determine the w'idth of the last l>oardf which is 
then saw’ii and nailed on. To obtain a good finishi‘d surface it is essential 
that the boards be drawm up tight before nailing. 

The two side panels are .similarly made* up. but the width of the 
sheathing will be the same as the dimension of tlie column, and the 
yokes will project 8 in. to 10 in. beyond the slieathing at each end The 
panels should b(' made up an inch or two longer at the bdttoni to allow 
for adjustment due to unevenness and variations in floor level. 

The spacing of the yokes must be alik(‘ on both ends and .sides. Holt 
holes arc bored in the side yokes about J in. larger than the size of bolt, and 
the spacing is calculated from the size of column and timbiTs used, allowing 
about in. for the wedges. If there is a boring attachment on the 
machine saw the holjs .should be bored before the sheathing is attached 
to the yokes. On a large job each o|XTation ^should b<* th(‘ work of one 
man or group of men — sawing and boring the yokes, sawing the sheath- 
ing, nailing to the yokes — thereby saving much waste labour, all carrying 
of timber to the carpenters being dbnc by labourers. 

The panels are stacked up ready to be earned into place as requin-d, 
and they should be oiled at this time so they will not swell and warp if 
left long in the rain and sun before being used. 

Column Heads. — In mushroom slab constniction there arc no 
beams and the column will finish off with a .splay cap independent of 
the column, so that the height of the column will be measured to the 
bottom of the cap and the head of the column will be cut off square, 
all panels being of the same length {Fig. 12 {a ) ). 

In other types of construction there will be iK^ams framing into the 
head, and the head can either be formed as a .sep^iratc unit or as part of 
the column form. Jn the former method (Fig. 12 (g) ) all the panels arc 
stopped of! at the bottom of the beams framing into them — ^these may be 
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of different heights — and framing the head of the column from the 
bottom of the beams to the underside of the slab separately from the 
column. The length of each panel will be measured to the underside 
of the beam, allowing or not for the thickneys of the beam bottom, as will 
be seen later. 

There are several advantages in this method, such as ease of stripping 
since the column head is not part of the column form ; reduction of panel 
width on upper floors need only be made on one side of the panel instead 
of both ; and there is no risk of the openings for the beams being cut 
to the wrong size, since the head will be formed after the beam bottom 
IS in place. 

The lu’ad is formed by building four corntTS of sheathing, nailing each 
corner together, and cleating them on to the column sheathing. They will 
be held on the sides by the beam sides, and at the top by the floor sheath- 
ing, and as an additional brac(‘ a i in. by 6 in. i.s nailed diagonally across 
the corner from beam side to beam side. In stripping, the cleats are 
knocked off and the head remains in place whilt' the panels are stripped. 

If the column nduces on upper floors half the reduction is .sawn 
off each li?g of the corner. 

When the head is an integral part of the column form the opening.^ 
for the beams are cut in the panels at the time they arc being made up. 
The opening for a particular size beam should never be the exact dimen- 
sions of the beam but always greater, otherwise when the beam sides give 
slightly under the pressure of the concrete it will be found that the edges 
of the opening’s in the panels will lie embedded in the concrete and it will 
be impossible to strip them. For the same reason the beam sides should 
not be brought flush witli the inside of the column sheathing, as in this 
case the ends of the beam sides will be embedded in the concrete. 

One method (Fig, 12 (b) ) is to make the opening J in. to f in. larger 
all around than the size of the beam, and bevel the side and bottom edges 
in.wards at about 45 degrees. The beam bottom apd sides will butt up 
against the column sheathing, and the J-in. clearance will allow for the 
“ give ** in the forms. 

Another method (Fig, 12 (() ) is to increase tlie opening by the thick- 
ness of the beam .sides and bottonf and to nail 2 in. by 2 in. cleats all 
round flush with the opening. 

The main thoughts to bear in mind when building the column head 
arc ease of stripping and allowance for ** give " in the forms. 

Erection. — If the forms are not too high and heavy , panels can be 
assembled and bolted up near where they are to be erected and then lifted 
into place as a unit, this is better than erecting each panel separately 
and will save some temporary bracing. The column reinforcing is built 
up into a unit on the floor above and dropped into the column form. 
If, however, the forms are heaxy or%ave to he lifted high over the rein- 
forcing steel from the column Ixdow. then each panel must be erected 
separately. 

Since there is often an inch or so variation in the level of the concrete 
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at the different columns, especially when the finished floor is put on after- 
waids» a mark should be given with the instrument on the projecting 
column or footing steel at. say, 12 in. above the finished floor line, other- 
wise unevenness or a mistake ^t one point may be carried up throughout 
the building. This mark is compared with the mark on the measuring 
stick, which is also 12 in. up from the floor, and gives the amount to saw 
off the bottom of the column form before erecting it. 

When the form is in place and the bolts tightened, two wedges, 
preferably hardwood, cut out of 2 in. by 4 in. about 6 in. lon^, are driven 
in on each end between the bolts and yokes to bring the ends up tight 
against the side sheathing. 

The use of bolts and washers for tying the panels together is considered 
standard practice, although there arc some excellent patent clamps on 
the market, which will be mentioned later. Holts and washers are cheap 
and can bo purchased anywluTe. and they are more adaptable to different 
conditions than other forms of ties and cl.imps The standard size 
is I in. diameter bolt with 3 in. square by J in. thick wrought-iron 
washer. 

Alignment and Bracing. — It is usual to set exterior •columns 
first accurately and locate,' the others from theses working towards the 
centre of the building. After the t‘Xterior column forms are set the girder 
bottoms are nailed on from these to the first row of interior columns, 
not driving home tho nails. This is done in both directions and serves 
to brace the forms and set them vt'ry closely to tlu‘ir correct position. 
To get the exact positions the measurements are made with a steel tape 
along the girder bottoms, starting from the building line. This will fix 
the top of the columns exactly, and they must th<»n be plumbed by sus- 
pending a plumb-bob, say, 0 in. out from the sheathing and measuring 
from this to the sheathing at the Ixittorn. If for any rc*ason the interior 
forms must be set first they must be temporarily braced ; this can be 
done by the method described for rectangular columns. 

Changing Height of Forms. —When re-using a form it may be necc.s- 
sary to increase its height. This should be done at the bottom, because 
the pressure there will be greater, requiring a closer spacing of yokes, 
and also to avoid changing the head»if it is part of the column form. 

The first extension yoke is put on the bottom of the paneds so that the 
end of the sheathing comes half-way on the yoke andt he joint in the 
sheatiling at the centre of the yoke. To increase the stiffness at the 
joint vertical 3 in. by 4 in.'s long enough to cover four yokes can be 
bolted symmetrically across the splice, two to each side, using the yoke 
bolts {Fig. 12 {i) ). 

To decrease the height it is only necessary to saw off a length at the 
bottom of the form, but if this leaves the lojvest yoke too high up an 
additional yoke must be added ab< 9 Ut 4 in. up from the bottom. 

Re-erection and Reducing Forms.— When using forms again on 
upper flocks it is generally necessary to reduce their size. The column 
number should be marked on the panels as a means of identification. 
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After the forms are stripped the panels are carried to the building line 
and raised to th(‘ floor above and placed in their proper location. 

If the head is part of the column form the reduction of each panel must 
be made symmetrically about the centre line, otherwise the beams will be 
off centre. The two ends arc reduced by .sawing off a strip from each end 
of the panel equal to half the total reduction, sawing through both 
sheathing and yokes. The two side panels are reduced by taking off 
the two outside boards, one on each end, and replacing them by narrower 
hoards. It is good practice to allow for successive reductions at the time 
of making up the side panc'ls by having the end boards of widths equal to 
th(‘ successive' reductions ; it is then only necessary to take off the two 
outside* boards at each reduction (Fig. 12 (f ) ). 

Nf w bolt holes will be necessary, spaced from tlu* old ones a distance 
i*aeh (*nd equal to half the reduction. It is best to bore all the holes 
tliat will be required when the panels are niadt* up. If there are only 
two stori<*s and on<* reduction to make, two 2 in. by 4 in , or whatever tlu* 
reduction requires, can bo plact‘d vertically against the e nd panels between 
the bolts and yokes and the bolts wedgetl tight against them. 

If tht*#head is independ(‘nt of the column, or if tluTe are no beams 
framing into the column, the whole rt'duction can be made on one end 
of the panels. 

Corner Moulds. — Sharp corners an* easily broken when stripping, 
so it is always advisable to use a triangular b(‘Vol strip in the corners ; 
these should be nailed to the sides, not the ends (Fig. 12 (a) ). A rounded 
corner moiild^ooks wt'll but is much more expensive ; if used it should lu* 
a part of tlu* end panel .sheathing, the wedges bringing it tight against the 
side sheathing. 

Glean-out Holes. — A column form is a convenient receptacle for 
all the shavings and refuse on the floor, so some provision must be made 
in all forms for cleaning out the form through a hole at the bottom. 
This detail must be decided upon and built into the panels when they are 
niade up. The hole should be about 12 in square, depending on the size 
of the column. 

There are tw'o common methods of framing this detail. In the first 
method the hole is cut out of the sheathing and the loose piece nailed on 
again with battens, leaving the nails projecting The tongues are cut off 
so that the loose piece can be slipped back easily, and a long nail should 
be driven into the batten to form a handle. When ready to clean out the 
column the loose piece is slip]x*d off and nailed on to the form to prevent 
it being lost ; it is easily put back again. 

The other method is to cut out the hole in the sheathing and nail 
the lowest yoke to the loose piece only, and not to the adjacent boards. 
A batten across the loose piece will hold it in place until it is required 
to move it, when the loose piece jfhd yoke are taken off (Fig. 12 (e)\. 

Cleaning should be done by a steam or water hose from above. 

Rectangular Column Forms (Fig. 13). — ^These afe usually exterior 
columns, the long side being parallel to the building line and remaining 
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Fig. z 7.— Columns 30 Ft. High Vertical Outsidr Bracis. 


outside panel will overhang the column below, and the whole form must 
be carefully braced to prevent tipping over. 

The outside panel should be 3 in. longer at the bottom than the 
inside panel so that it will lap over the column below, and at the top 
it must reach to the top of the floor slab. The inside panel will be the 
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same as fw an interior column. The two end panels will have the wall 
beams framing into th^, and the sheathing on the outside of the beam 
must reach to the top of the slab and on the inside to underneath the 
riab sheathing, unless the h«ad is independent. 

For the first story, if the column starts from a footing, the erection 
will be the same as for an interior column, but if it starts flusli wifh a 
foundation wall, and for all upt>er stories, special means must be used 
to hold the outside panel in place. If it starts from a footing the column 
will generally be longer than required for tlie next llwr, so vlhen reducing 



Fig. i 8 . — Bracing at Top op Un5i;ppoktki> Panel and Diaoonai Bracing to Blocks 
OQLTEU TO Floor 


the outside panel is left 3 in. longer than the others ; if it starts from 
a wall this panel is originally made up 3 111. longer. 

The outside panel is first erected, and .since it will project beyofid 
the edge of the slab it must bi* supported at the bottom until the other 
panels are erected and bolted up. This support is proviilcd by embedding 
two { in. stud bolts 12 in. long, threaded each (*nd in tht; concrete, about 
6 in. below the top of the wall or column lx‘low at the time it is poured. 
The ’:olts will project from the concrete 6 in. to 8 in. (with a nut on the 
end in the concrete) and must be well greased or oiled. The distance 
apart pi the bolts will be about 12 in. less than the width of the column. 
Over each bolt is slipped a piece of 4 in. by 4 in. al^mt 8 in. to 12 in. 
long, with a notch cut down one side so that the bottom of the notch 
will be 3 in. below the top of the column. The depth of the notch should 
be the thickness of the column sheathing ky^s | in. The out.side panel 
is slipped into these notches, and^hen the 4 in. by 4 in.'s are bolted 
up the bottom will be securely held and the panel drawn tight against 
the concrete. With very wide panels, say, 3 ft. or more, to be sure 
that the whole panel is drawn tight against the concrete a 2 in. by 4 in. 
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is placed between the notch and sheathing ; the depth of the notch 
will then be J in. less than the combined thickn(\ss of the 2 in. by 4 in. 
and sheathing. 

Before the panel is iTeclod a 2 in. or 3 in. by 4 in. is nailed on to the 
end of a yoke near the top, one on each end, and the panel is held by 
these braces w'hile Ixing put in place. When the panel is plumbed the 
other ends of these braces are nailed to wooden blocks, fasteiK'd to the 
floor, either to the top or side of the block. Provision should alw^ays 
be made when pouring the floor to providt* means for holding these 
blocks. It IS Ixjst done b)’ leaving stud bolts at the required places 
in the concrete, with nut down, and wvll gn^ised and projecting 6 in. 
above tlie floor. Over the.^e bolts short pieces of 3 in. or 4 in. by 4 in. 
can be slipped and tlie nuts screwed tight , a wedge driven in lietwecn 
the timber and the floor will prevent it turning. 

Another method is to twist some wires around the reinforcing steel 
and leav(‘ the ends projecting to b(' twisted around the 4 in. by 4 in. 
Any stud bolts left in the conende, either in floors or columns, if well 
greased, are easily twisted out when linishid with and the hole's filled 
with mortar so tliat thev will not show. 

When th(‘ outside panel is plumbed and bi act'd the tw^o end panels 
and the interior side paiu'l ai(‘ erected and all bolted uj). Two-incli 
by 4 in. or 6 in. braces, depending on the dipth of yoke, should 
extend from column to column along the outside to keep the forms in 
line in that direction. 

The outside panel of the column head must next b(^ braced, .since 
there is no beam entering it. The top pair of yokes that can be Ix)lted 
together will be below the deepc'st beam framing into the head, and 
since there will be one outside yoke abovt' these it must be supported 
by other means. This is done by bolting to the top pair of bolts two 
vertical pieces of 4 in. by 4 in. long enough to bear on the three top 
yokes. Instead of using t!ie yoke bolts tw'o short bolts can be used, 
one on each end, malting this yoke about a foot longer to allow for thefh ; 
by this means when stripping the form the two vertical pieces will always 
be attached to the panel and .so will not become lost. This same method 
is used for interior columns when oge panel of the head is unsupported, 
and can be used for end panels by placing the vertical jiicces between 
the wedges and the yokes. 

It is usually necessary to attach steel sashes to exterior columns, 
and to do this a slot must be left in the side of the column into which 
the sash is slipjx'd and grouted. These slots are made by nailing a 2 in. 
by 4 in., bevelled at 45 degrees on the inside edge, to the end panels 
for the full height of the sash. It may be necessary to bond a partition 
wall into the column, in which case a similar 2 in. by 4 in., but bevelled on 
each edge, is nailed to the column f^rm on the centre line of the partition. 

L-shape Columns (Ftgs. 14 and 15). — ^These are almost always 
comer columns. If the difference in width between the short and long 
sides is not over 12 in. it is best to build up a square column form with 
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sides equal to the long side and then block out for the L in one oomen 
The corner piece is made by nailing sheathing on to 2 in. timber spaced 
the same distances apart as the yokes. It is built as a unit and then 
nailed to one side panel. 

Corner columns arc often very large* for architectural effect, and 
another method must then be used. There will be six panels to a com- 
plete form, the yokes being spaced similarly on each. The yokes on 
the two long and two short sides are notched over each other at the 
corners, those on the long sides ovtTlapping, with a short piece of i in. 
by 6 in. nailed ovit the joint. The two ends arc built and bolted in 
the ordinary way. As the sides will be long, one or two intermediate 
bolts will be neci»ssciry. These bolts should pass through vertical 4 in. 
by 4 m. or 6 in.'s outside the* yokes to .stiffen the form, one of them being 
at lh(‘ in.side corner. 1'he panels with the notches cut in the top of 
the yok(‘s must, of course*, be erected first. The panels are supported 
and braced in the same manner as rectangular columns, only on two 
faces instead of one. 

Octagonal Columns {Fig. 30) — An octagonal form is a modifica- 
tion of a^form for a .square column. 

Four panels are made up as for a sqiiaie column, but the sheathing 
need only be 4 in. wider than the side of the octagon, except that at 
each side yoke the sheathing is blocked out with .spacers to make the 
total width eciual the diameter of the column plus twice the thickness 
of the .sheathing in order to give bearing for the end yokes. The remaining 
four sides art^ single boards of the required width or two or more boards 
cloated together, with the sides Inwelled at 45 degrees. The loose .sides 
are then nailed in place at the yokes just sufficiently to keep them in 
place. The side of an octagon is 0*414 times the diameter. 

To reduce the form it i.s nect\ssary to s«iw a strip off one edge of the 
loose sides and both ends of the end panel yokes and to reduce the 
width of the spacers. 

• The head of an octagonal column is often square*to receive the beams. 
In this case the head is fully sheathed as for a .square column and the 
four corners are filled in with pieces of .sheathing, or, if small, with solid 
pieces cut to fit {Fig. 19) , 

Round Columns {Fig. 21)?— Wooden forms for round columns are 
seldom used unless there arc only a few columns, since steel forms, 
which can often be rented, are cheaper. 

In order to be able to strip easily and to use the forms over again 
the following method can be used. The yokes are cut out of 2 in. timber, 
the width of the boards depending on the diameter of the column ; a 
minimum of 2 in. should be left after cutting out the circle.. The yokes 
are cut as in Fig, 21, the diameter being the diameter of the column 
plus twice tlie thickness of the sheaithing. The joints in the 3^kes are 
made on two diameters at right angles ; two opposite joints are nailed 
together with i in. cleats and the pair at right angles are bolted together, 
notches being cut in the yokes so that the bolts will have square bearings. 
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There should be at least J in. clearance at the bolted joints so that the 
joints can be drawn tight. 

The slu*athing will have to be stavc‘-shapod to the desired radius unless 
tlie column is very large, when i in. by 4 in.’s can be bent around the 
circle and any sharp edges afterwards rubbed off. The spacing of the 
yokes will depend on the safe span of the sheathing, which can be obtained 
from the tables. 

Instead of the two butt joints and battens, a joint with less strength, 
but sufficu^ntJy strong for small columns, is made by overlapping the 
yokes and securely nailing them together. If the form is only to be 
us(*d once the bolts can be dispensed with and all joints made butt or 
overlapping. These forms cannot be reduced without making new 
yokes < new staves will not be necessary unless the reduction is very 
largi*. 

Very High Columns. — Columns of more than the ordinary heights 
up to 12 ft. should be braced or stiffened at inttTm(‘diat(‘ points to giv<‘ 
th(‘m sufficient rigidity. Long outside* columns should have vertical 
3 in. by 4 in.'s on the outside yokes, the bolts being long enough to pass 
thiougli tjiem. Inside columns can be stiffened in the same way or 
by diagonal braces. 

Stripping Forms. — Columns an* stripped from tw^o to three days 
after pouiing. The concrete should be sufficiently hard so that the 
coiners will not be broken off in stiipping, l)ut sliould not be so hard 
that it cannot easily be rubbed smooth. I'he common test is to strip 
when th(* finger-iuul will not dent the concrete, or when the concrete 
rings to a blow of a liarnmer. 

I'o strip, remove the \vedg(*s first, then the bolts, and pry out the 
bottom of the side panels until they are free of the beams, when they 
can be let down. Stripping should not start at the to]) of the column 
but at tlu* bottom. \\1uTever possible piy on timber and not on concrete. 

Brackets {Fig. 22). — Brackets are often built as an integral part 
of the column form, as in nuishioom slab constnictioh, and when brackets 
are required to carry a crane girder. Two methods of construction are 
vsliown in Fig. 12 ; (a) is more suitable for small brackets and {b) for larger 
brackets the width oi the column. 

In {a) the bottom is carried on 2 in. by 4 in.'s nailed to the sides, 
which are nailed to the cleats around the opening. The sides must be 
lield by a bolt or wire to prevent spreading. 

In {b) the sides are cut to the slope, with 2 in. by 4 in.'s nailed along 
till* top and slope. The bottom is a separate panel of sheathing nailed 
to a 2 in. by 4 in. at the bottom, which is wedged up from the yoke against 
the sides, and to a 3 in. by 4 in. at the top, which is supported by a post 
at each end or bolted tlirough to the column yoke at the back. The 
posts may be carried on a yoke, m which case they should be braced 
from the side forms. If there is a double bracket the 3 in. by 4 in.'s 
at the top are bolted together. Note that there should be J in. clearance 
between the bracket and column sheathing. 
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Cost of Column Forms. — Column forms require o*2 to 0*3 cubic 
feet of timlxT jxr square foot of contact, and an average value can be 
used for estimating, fhe larger the column the less the timber required 
per sq. ft. It is usual to allow sufficient timber to form all the columns 
on the lowest floor and to use the forms again on the upper floors. The 
timber required uill theri‘fore be the surface area of the lowest story 
columns multiplied by the abovt* unit. If an upper story is higher than 
the lowest, this quantity slunild be mnltiphed by the ratio of the heights 
to allow* for splicing out. • 

The forms should be good for n.se at least .six times, after which some 
allowance .should be made for leiiew'als, sjiy, 15 per cent, per floor. 

Making up panels and erection will recjuire alxnit r laboun*r to 2 
cariH'iittrs, and strii)ping will r4*quire 2 labouiers to 1 carpenter? Th(» 
stripping may be' done by l.ibeHiie is euily, but a carpe*nteT will take* 
more* care of the forms and it will pay le) emple>y one. 

lo ceanple te* 100 sej ft of mte*ne>r sqnaie column temns will require 
4 hours carpeiile'is’ time* anel j hours JalKitirers time.* making the pane:]s ; 
<S benirs car]H*niers’ time- anel 4 lienirs lalwiuie is' lime for e ie'Ction, align- 
ing, anel plumbing , .ind li Ihmiis earpente*rs’ time* and 3 he)iirsJaboureis’ 
time* for •^t ripping ( leaning loinis and hoisting to next floor will each 
require* abenil l hour labuuie'is* time- 

Cost of 100 sej ft eif forms, 1st eiertion - 

ijA he)uis carpe'iiter at 

9 ,, labeiuiei at 

Timbei, 100 *25 25 e*u It. at 

Cost of roo sej. ft e)f forms, e-ae'h flewn abeive* 

q.\ houis cai jHiite*! at 

q labourer at 

No timbei will be re*qiiired. 

Exterior ceiliimiii^ w'lll re-ejuire abeuit 23 pe r e'e-nU inoie time to ereot. 

Octagonal columns w'lll cost about 50 ])e f* ce*nt. meae* Ilian sepiarc, 
and round columns about 100 per ce-nt more* per .sq ft. 

Brackets will ce>st about *^0 oer ce*n( more uer sn. it. tbaii .saiiare 
columns. 
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WALL FORMS. 

Thk same general methods of construction will apply to any kind of 
wall and whatever th(‘ height and location, but it is convenient to con- 
sider separately basement and partition walls, low spandrel walls, very 
high walls or jiiers, retaining walls, and curved walls, as each kind will 
have a few distinctive features. 

The first thoughts will be whether to build the forms in place, assembling 
and erection being done in one operation, or in panels where assembly 
is done at a central point and only erection is done in place ; whether 
to build svifficiont forms for the whole wall, or to use the forms a number 
of times over, and in the latter case whether to raise the forms vertically 
or to move them horizontally These questions have to be decided for 
each individual job, but a few general statements can be made. 

It is always well to build sufficient forms for one full day’s pour, say, 
from 40 cu. yds. up, depending upon the size of the mixer. If a wall can 
be iwured in <7 hours there will be at least i hour each day left, most 
of which time will be wasted as the last hour cannot be used efficiently. 

On a large job it will probably be necessary to build sufficient forms 
for two or three days’ pour so that the carpenters can always keep ahead 
of the concreting gang , in this case the forms should be made up in 
panels for quick stripping and erection 

Small walls that can be poured in one or two da}'S are generally 
cheaper formed in place, as panel forms will only save money when they 
can be used Several times. 

Forms for spandrel walls up to sill line can be used several times, and 
so they should lx; made up m parels. 

Basement w’alls and any walls up to about 12 ft. high are generally 
formed the full height. Above this height they become unwieldy and 
more difficult to brace, and so are sometimes formed halfway up and 
the forms raised vertically. It is easier, however, to make a good vertical 
joint than a good horizontal joint ; and cheaper in labour to move form^ 
horizontally than vertically whenever possible, since they are easier to 
handle. Also, structurally a vertical joint is better than a horizontal 
one. Very high walls, gravity retaining walls, piers and dams are often 
built with panel forms 6 ft. to 10 ft. high, moved vertically. This isnot 
always permitted, however, for engineering reasons, and it is often 
necessary to form the wall the full height. 

Very high wall forms can be moved horizontally, but i^tecial handling 
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equipment is then necessary, and they are generally of steel, not timber. 
“Moving/' or “creeping," forms will bo described in another chapter. 
For all walls built in place, and also for panels if not used more than two 
or three times over, i-in. sheathing is thick enough. With several usages 
it will pay to use li-in. or li-in. sheathing. If particularly good lines 
are required it is better to use the thicker sheathing. 

'Basement and Partition Walls. — ^These will cover all ordinary 
walls in a building, w'hethcr in the foimdations or as piirtitions. They 
will be from 8 ft. to 12 ft. high, and 2-in. by 4-in. .studs are generally 
used at from 14 in. to 16 in. on centre with i-in. sheathing. 

Note from the design tables that the stud spacing depends upon the 
allowable span of the sheathing. For a wall 10 ft. high a 3-in. by 4-in. 
stud can only be spaced i in. farther apart than a 2 in. by 4 in. while 
the same number of wales or ties will b(‘ required, and so since a 3 in. 
by 4 in. will cost considerably more than a 2 in. by 4 in. there would 
ordinarily be no economy in using the heavier stud. However, if there 
are to be no exterior brace.s the heavier stud would be better as it would 
give a stiffer form. 

Note also that the allowable span of the sheathing is bSiscd on a 
deflection of J-in. When the deflection dots not matter, as when a wall 
is covered up, the .studs may be spaced farther apart, but the ties should 
be closer. 

Studs need not be cut otf at the top of the wall but can be used in 
random lengths to avoid waste In all form building an inexiXTienced 
man may sjxnd a lot of money cutting up his mat(Tial to^exact lengths 
resulting in neat but wasteful forms. 

If the form is to be built in place, which is the cheapt^st method for 
small walls, it should be built as lightly as possible, consistent with 
strength. The number of nails used should be k(*pt down to a minimum, 
just sufficient to keep the different members of the forms in place*. Nails 
are seldom used for ^rength, and they increase the cost of .stripping and 
lessen the salvage value of the timber. 

The studs are first set to line all the way through with a board nailed 
on top and bottom to hold them together, and temporarily braced with 
I-in. by 6-in. braces. Lines should Always be set an inch or two away 
from the actual face of the wall so that the forms will not interfere with 
them. The lowest board should be nailed on level, otherwise the .sheath- 
ing will tend to run up or down hill, and if the foundation is stepped or 
imeven the special widths of boards are put on last, not first. The 
sheathing is nailed on lightly, breaking joints preferably at the .studs 
and the tongue tapped well into the groove so as to get a tight form. 

If the wall is narrow and there is much reinforcing steel to place, 
one side should be completed first, plumbed und braced, and the other 
side set from this by means of i-in. by 2-in. spacers cut to the exact 
width of the wall. The spacers should be about 3 ft. apart vertically 
and at alternate rows of studs, and are knocked out as the concrete 
reaches them. If the wall is wide enough for a man to work inside to 
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place the steel both sides may he brought up together and less temporary 
l)racing will be required since the studs can be tied across at the top 
with short pieces of board. 

Only one side of a wall should be accurately set to line, plumbed, 
and braced, since the oth(T side will be set automatically by the spacers. 
The side to set first depends usually on which is the most important 
face of the wall, generally the outside if exposed to view and the inside 
if below ground, also ease of bracing enters into consideration. A 
good deal of’ time can be wasted in trying to set and plumb each side 
independently. 

When the form is completed the temporary braces should be replaced 
by 2-in. by 4-in. or 3-in. by 4-in. braces, as in Ftg, 24, about 10 ft. apart, 
the distance depending mainly on how stiff tlie forms are built. If the 
wall is low, i-in. by 6-in. braces will be sufficient, as in Fig, 23. Low 
and unimportant walls can be built without wales, but above 6 ft. high 
there is always danger of the form twisting and getting out of line from 
the impact of the con(Tet<‘ if wales are not used Also wales will transfer 
the j)ressure from one stud to another if a tie i> loo.si‘ or breaks. Wales 
should orfly be nailed on sufficiently to hold them in place. 

Wlu‘n wales are u.sed it is possible with care to do without exterior 
braces, even with very high walls, but a few arc always advisable. The 
braces should be wedged against the wales, and are very u.seful if the 
form begins to get out of line since the wedges can be loosened or tightened 
to bring the form to line again. 

The ties c*<in be inserted before plumbing the forms but should not 
be tightened up until afterw^ards , if done bidorehand some will become 
slack and others too tight and they will have to be gone over again. 

Ties. — ^Whether to use wire ties 01 bolts is always an open question. 
For very accurate and important work bolts are undoubtedly better, 
but for ordinarj- walls in buildings it is almost universal practice to use 
W'ires It is more a question of practical knowledge than theory whether 
w'ires are strong enough and how' many should be used. It depends 
mainly on the temperature and the speed of pouring, since in warm 
weather and with slow poimng the concrete will set fast enough to 
support itself to some extent cftid so relieve the pressure on the 
ties. 

If a wall 12 ft. high, for instance, is poured in 8 hours, at least 4 ft. 
to () ft. of it will be set .sufficientlj' by the time pouring is finished to 
.support itself and the wet concrete above to a large extent so that the 
pressure in the lower ties will be very much reduced from what it would 
be if the wall were poured in 2 hours. It has been seen in the previous 
chapter. Design 13, that for a wall 8 ft. high two double strands of No. 9 
w'ire, or 4 wires, are required on the lowest wale, assuming maximum 
pressure. * 

In general, for walls up to 12 ft. high, with i-in. sheathing and every 
stud tied, two double strands of No. 9 wire should be used on wales in 
the lower half of the wall and one double strand on wales in the upper 
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half of the wall. With thicker sheathing, and when only alternate studs 
arc tied, bolts should be used and their size calculated. When wales 
are used the wires can pass around stud and wale or around the wale 
only. .The holes are bored from one side of the wall only, using an exten- 
sion bit to bore through the far side. ^ 

The wires should be twisted up tight in.side the wall, usually with 
the claw end of a hammer, but not so tight that they are on the verge 
of breaking, and tluTe should be a spacer just above each wire to draw 
the forms up, against. The spacer should be above the wires, as they 
are commonly used for walking on and placing them above prevents 
walking on th(i wires. The wires should be hammered flat against the 
wales or studs, b(‘fore tightening up, or wedges driven in after tightening, 
othcrwjse the slack will be taken up under pressure and the form will 
give slightly. Two men should work together on the wires, one each 
side the wall. 

Bolts are not used with single studs and no wales, but if a stud is 
mad(‘ up of two pieces the bolt is placed between them, bearing on a 
.short j)iece of timber. When wales arc used the bolt is placed through 
the wale only, clo.se to the .stud, to save boring through the .stud. 

If a corftractor is doing a great deal of concrete work he will generally 
lind plain round rods and patent clamps more economical than bolts, 
since a smaller size can be used in the first place and they can be ordered 
long enough so that they can be u.scd many times over in walls or columns. 
They are more easily drawn than bolts, and if they have to be left in 
the wall their loss is less. Bolts, to be adaptable, must have long threads, 
because of the diflerent thicknesses of wall, or else several lengths must 
be carried, while rods 3 ft. or 4 ft long can be u.sed almost anywhere 
The initial cost of clamps, however, does not warrant their use unless 
they can be u.sed .several times over. 

Wires are cut off a little within the surface of the concrete, so that 
« they will be covered w'hen finishing and there w'ill be no danger of rust 
spots. Bolts and rods arc more often drawn than left in, so they should 
be greased before pouring. They should Ix' withdrawn within two days 
after pouring, before the concrete has set too hard to make it impossible 
or expensive. Rod pullers can be bought for this purpose. 

There are many devices, mo.stly patented, for enabling the ends of 
a tic to be unscrewed leaving the centre of the tie in the wall, and as 
their main advantage is that a hole is not left right through the wall 
it may be necessary to use them when a wall has to be absolutely water- 
tight. A simple device of this kind consists of a rod a little shorter 
than the width of the wall, threaded each end, and fitted with unions 
into which short pieces of rod are screwed. These end pieces are easily 
screwed out and the holes plugged {Fig, 29). To withdraw a bolt easily 
an iron pipe-sleeve a little shorter thj^p the width of the wall and fitted 
each end with a wooden washer can be slipped over the bolt. 

The disad\^tage of special devices is that they generally have to 
be ordered for a certain width of wall and so are not adaptable and 
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also a part will be lost in the wall. A greased rod, and even an ungreased 
rod, will easily pull out of a green wall if given a twist to start it and 
can be used again many times. 

Panel Construction. — On a large job where wall forms can be used 
several times over it will be best to build them in panels. This has 
also the advantage that the panels can be made up in advance, so saving 
time in erection. Their size will depend on the facilities for handling 
them ; 8 ft. by 10 ft. is a convenient size, weighing about 550 lbs., and 
can be handled by four to six men. 

Wales are generally put on during erection and the holes bored at 
that time, and the wales should be long enough to overlap the end stud 
of the adjoining panel. The ends of the sheathing must, of course, be 
cut off square ; at one end of the panel there will b(‘ no stud, and at 
the other end the sheathing will fini.sh at the centre of the stud, so that 
the next panel can join on to the same stud {Ftg, 24). One side of the 
wall w'ill be set to line first, j)lumb(*d, and braced. The spacers will be 
lightly tacked on to this form and the other side up-ended against the 
spacers, bolts or wires inserted and drawn up tight against tlu* spacers. 

As these forms will have to withstand much more handling than when 
built in place, ij-in sheathing and 3-in or 4-in. by 4-in. .studS arc better 
than the lighter sizes. The studs in panel construction should preferably 
be of the .same length as the height of the pan<‘l. Wall panels can some- 
times be used again in the floor con.struction, and can be built in the first 
place with that in mind. The panels .should bt* oil(*d before Inking (Tccted. 

Double Studs and Wales. — For light work .some contractors use 
double studs consisting of two pieces of i in. or li in by 4*in. in.stcadof a 
.solid 2 in. by 4 in. The two pieces are .separated by i-in. thick blocks 
about 3 ft. apart, forming a .slot through which the bolt is pa.s.sed {Fig, 
28). A .short piece of 2 in. by 4 in. must be .slippt'd over each end of the 
bolt to give bearing for the washers. Wires cannot be used with double 
studs. The forms are made in panels, the sheathing being nailed together# 
with i-in. by 4-in.* battens at the same spacing as the studs, whicluin 
this case are not nailed to the sheathing. Thepanels are erected, plumbed, 
and braced, the holes Ixired, and the built-up studs placed in position 
and bolted up tight against the spacers, spacing the studs between the 
battens. 

Although there may l)e a small saving in timber cost, the labour will 
cost much more than with solid studs as there arc so many more pieces 
to handle. There will also be less salvage with the lighter timber, so that 
using double studs is doubtful economy. There may be some economy, 
however, in using double wales, especially when a heavy size is required, 
such as a 4 in. by 6 in., when two 2 in. by 6 in. may be much cheaper 
in material and the labour cost will be little more. The bolts, as before, 
are inserted between the two pieces, and Wood bearing blocks need not 
be used if the waling pieces arc 2 in. thick or over (Fig. 29). 

Column Offsets. — ^Basement walls often have offsets where the 
Golumns are earned, or a thin partition wall may be poured with the 
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column giving a projection on each side. The first can be built as in 
3^' The face of the projection has the sheathing extended to carry 
the stop battens to which the sides are nailed. 

In the second case an ordinary column form is built with the end 
panels cut to leave an opening equal to the thickness of the wall plus 
twice the thickness of wall sh(‘athing. The wall sheathing should stop 
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about I in. from the inside of the column sheathing, and should have 
bevelled edges to allow for give in the column forms {Fig. 31). 

Bulkheads and Keys. — When pouring a wall in vertical sections a 
bulkhead has to be put in at the end^of each section and a key left for 
the new concrete. This is constructed as in Fig. 27. If the wall is 
wider than the allowable span of the sheathing a centre stud must be 
used and tied diagonally to the side studs or braced from the outside. 
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For a heavier wall a larger key should be made of i-in. lx)ards nailed to 
i-in. blocks bevelled two sides {Fig. 27). 

Window Openings. — When there are basement windows in a wall 
a four-sided box is built the size of the window opening and nailed into 
the form {Fig. 26). For small walls the box usually consists of 2-in. 
plank, and for larger walls of i-in. sheathing, on 2-in. by 4-in. frames. 
Around tlie outside of the box must be lightly nailed a 2-in. by 4-in. 
nailing strip to which to nail the wood window frame, or if steel sashes 
are used to form a groove into winch to grout the sash.^ With steel 
sashes the window sills are usually poured after the sashes are set, so 
that the size of the box must include the depth of the sill. The nailing 
strip must be nailed on lightly so that it will n^main in the concrete 
after stripping the box. To make stri])ping easier the box is* often 
sawn through the middle of each side and the halves joint'd with battens, 
which are taken off Ixiori' stripping. 

Corner Bracing. -The vvt*akest part of a Wcdl form is usually at 
the corners ; there being no sttids directly t)j)]H)sit(‘ tlu' corner one, tying 
or bracing this is often forgotten. Wales should ov(‘rlap at the corners 
and be spiked togetluT, and tlu* outside corntT studs should bt^tied dia- 
gonally across to tlie inside corner stud either se|)arately or with wires 
around both studs 

Single Wall Forms.- -A wall i)oured against an existing wall or 
against the bank of an (‘xcavation needs only one form, and this must 
be braced externally. If there is anything close to brace to horizontal 
braces are best, but usually th('y have to lx* t.ik(‘n diagoimlly dow'n to 
the ground when' they are held by stakes. In order to b(' able to adjust 
and plumb the form, wedg(‘s are us(‘d betw'cen the brace and wales, 
driving a nail through both to prevent slipping {Fig. 24). If there are 
any signs of the wall going out of plumb the nails are withdrawal!, the 
wedge driven up, and the nails replaced. 

If no w\ales are used, i in. by 6 in. for low walls and 2 in by 4 in.^ 
for high walls arc used as braces ;it each stuej, and are nailed tf) stakes 
{Fig. 23). W ith w'ales the braces are g(*nerally 3 in. or 4 in. by 4 in. 
and they can take bearing on a 2-in. plank or 4 in. by 4 m. laid on the 
ground with a stake at the end {Fifi. 24). If it is necessary to brace 
to a finished floor the 4 in. by 4 in. can be h(dd with stud bolts as for 
columns. 

Low Spandrel Walls. — These walls span from column to column 
and are only sill high. As there arc generally several walls of the .same 
height and length the forms are made up in panels of i in., preferably 

in., sheathing on 2-in. by 4-in. studs. They are built after the columns 
are stripped, so that the main problem is the method of bracing them. 

To hold the bottom of the outside form #he stud bolts left in the 
column 6 in. below the floor line cfti be utilised. Two 2 in. by 6 in. 
separated by i-in. blocks can be slipped over these bolts and bolted 
tight to the column. These wdll hold the studs, which must be about 
8 in. longer than the sheathing. If the wall is flush with the lintel the 
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^eathing should extend an inch or so below the floor. If the wall is 
set back hom the lintel it may be necessary to wedge between the studs 
and wale {Fig. 36a). 

Another method is to nail a 2 in. by 6 in. on to the bottom of the 
studs and to hold it by short f)ieccs of 4 in. by 4 in. over the bolts {Fig. 
366). At the top a similar wale is bolted through close to the columns 
to a 4 in. by 4 in. on the other side of the columns, long enough to hold 
the first two studs. The inside form is held at the bottom by wires or 
bolts in the ordinary way, and the top by nailing short pieces of i in. 
by 6 in. across the studs or by wires. 

Sills are usually poured after the walls are stripped and tlie sash 
set, but if the sash is set before the walls are poured the sills and walls 



can be poured together. To form the sill projection the studs can be 
blocked out from the .sheathing i in* or 2 in. as required, or notches 
can be cut in the studs {Fig. 36). 

Very High Walla and Piers. - If fi high wall is to Ik' formed to the 
top the methods will be the same as already dc'seribed. Timber sizes 
need not necessarily be heavier if care is taken, but since it is difficult 
to brace high walls from the outside heavier timber will give a stiffer 
form, so ij-in. sheathing and 4-in. by 4-in. studs are preferable. Wales 
should alwa}rs be used, and bolts or rods instead of wire, except perhaps 
near the top. ^ 

High walls and piers are often built by raising the forms vertically 
in panels if horizontal joints are not objectionable. The panels are made 
the same as when they are moved horizontally, but they should be 
about 6 in. higher than the height of pour in order to lap over the concrete 
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already poured. One lift is all that can be managed with hand-power, 
using a hand derrick. With dcmcks, cranes, cableways, etc., very high 
lifts can be made. A panel 8 ft. by lo ft. is convenient to handle, but 
with })ow(jr handling larger panels may be used. 

To supix)rt th(‘ bottom of the panel atter it is raised, stud bolts or 
rods should be left in the wall on each side at each pour, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 
apart and about 9 in. down from the top of the pour (Fig, 37). To 
these is bolted a 4 in. or 6 in. by 6 in., which acts as a support for the 
panels. Toehold tluTii temporarily while b('ing plumbed, wires can be 
emb(‘(l(led in the concrete*, twisted around the reinforcing steel if possible, 
and sufficiently long to n*ach to about the centre of the studs. The 
first wale and bolts sliould be just above the concrete, so that the forms 
can lx* drawn in tight against the concrete to avoid leaving a ridge at 
the joint. Using spacers in the wall there will hv little difficulty in 
plumbing the forms. High walls built with moving forms will be men- 
tioned later 

Retaining Walls. — Plain conende walls will bo built by one of the 
mi'thods d(*scribed, but nnnforced concrete retaining walls may have a 
f(*w speckil fe<itures 

With cantilevi'r walls there is often a fillet or bracket at the bottom 
of the back of the w'all (Fig, 38). The form for this is built as a separate 
panel with the .sanu* spacing of ‘studs as for the wall itself. As there 
will b(* upward pn'ssure on this panel it must be well-anchored down, 
generally by waring to the reinforcing steel. The wall panel is set on 
top of the steping panel and the studs of eac h nailed together. There 
should be a spacer at the bottom of the wall panel. A diagonal i-in. 
by (i-in brace is nailed from the sloping to the vertical studs to help 
.suiiport and stiffen the wall form. The first pair of whales will be at 
the junction of tin* sloping and vertical studs, but if this is more than 
about 2 ft. high the bottom of the studs must be held by wales bolted 
through the wall or braced from the outside. As the back of the wall 
will usually be on a batter, the spacers w'ill vary in*Iength The top and 
bottom .sjiacers must hv cut to the exact width of th(* wall and arc set 
first spacing the toj) and bottom of the forms. The intermediate spacers 
are cut ajijiroximately to suit the *vidth and are wedged into the forms 
to hold the panels to line. 

Counterfort w'alls present no particular difficulty. The sloping back 
of tlie counterfort is built similarly to a bulkhead. For easy stripping 
it .should be built as a panel with i-in. by 4-in. battens down the centre 
cUid only lightly nailed to the stop battens on the sides, as the pressure 
of the concrete wall keep it in place. The sheathing of the sides of the 
counterforts .should not bt* cut to the slope, but .should be of random 
lengths to save material^ Since counterforts are usually about 8 ft. 
apart they are easily braced agaiiist each other with diagonal braces 
butting against a stop block nailed to a 2-in. plank or a 4 in, by 4 in. 
which iiolds the lowest wale (Fig. 39). When the counterforts are short 
it is usually better to run the sheathing vertically. The braces should 
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not be horizontal between counterforts unless the concrete is brought 
up in each one at the same rate. As the counterforts will be stripped 
first the wall sheathing should overlap the counterfort sheathing 

39 ). . 

Curved Walls.- These will have vertical sheathing and horizontal 
yokes like a circular column (Fig. 40). The curve should be laid out 
on the ground by driving in a stake at the centre and marking out the 
radii with a lath nailed to the stake and with a hole at the other end 
for a pencil' Along the lath is measur(*d the outside radius plus the 
sheathing thickness and the inside radius li‘ss the .sheathing thickness. 
Along thc‘ circumference are loosely placed 2-in. planks the width depend- 
ing' on the radius, lapping fi in. to 12 in. The lath is swung around 
over flic planks, which arc adjusted until the laps are about equal and 
the depth of cut at the ends the same, \vhen they are nailed lightly 
together and the curve marked out on them. They are then taken 
apart and the curves cut out. When put together again with the satne 
amount of lap tlu'y will give the correct radius. 

When po.ssible it will save timber to cut both inside and outside 
3'okes from the same plank and to do this it will pay to use wider and 
shorter plank. The inside yokes .should be marked out first and then 
the planks taken ajiart and moved farther out imtil the greater outside 
curve coincides with the inner curve at the centre of the yokes. The 
outside yokes must be longer than the inside yokes because of the greater 
curvature if each are lapped the same amount, the ratio of the lengths 
being approAmately the .same as the ratio of the outside and inside 
radii. The inside yokes should be cut back at each end to avoid feather 
edges. Sometimes onl}' one ]>lank is marked out in this way' and used 
as a template for cutting the others, but if there is a slight error in the 
template this will be repeated in all the yokes and they may not fit 
together .so well. 

^ Instead of using 2-in. planks two thicknesses 0/ i-in. boards can be 
used nailed togc'tliei, with the splice in one board at the centre of the 
other board as shown in the dotted lines in Fig. 40. This is more suitable 
for inside than out.side yokes. The least depth of outside yoke at the 
centre should be not less than 4 iif, nor the end depth of inside yokes 
less than 4 in. at the centre of the lap. 

When the yokes an* cut out they are nailed together at the laps, the 
ratlins Ix ing checked again before driving home the nails. The sheathing 
is nailed on either in place or in panel form. The sharper the curve 
the narrowi'r must be the sheathing. 

Tlie spacing of the yokes depends on the allowable span of the sheath- 
ing (Table 2). When erected the forms are wired across at the laps of 
the j^okes and at intermediate points so that the wires are not over 
30 in. apart, depending on the heiglft of the wall. If the wall is high, 
vertical wales should be used at the ties to stiffen the form. 

With ver}^ flat curves it is often possible to spring the boards hori- 
zontally to the curvature. In this case the lowest board is staked to 
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line and the studs then nailed on. No wales can be used without wedging 
out from the studs, so then* should be some outside bracing. 

If a wall is a complete circle, as in tanks and silos, and often in small 
foundations, it is possible to disixmse with the ties, but in this case the 
timber of the oiitsid(‘ yokes is in tension and the nails or bolts at the 
lap of the 3x)kes in sh(‘ar. Since it takes about ten 2 od. spikes to equal 
(me §-in. bolt in shear, bolts should be used to fasten the yokes together 
at least two to a joint If the wall is very low and of small diameter, 
five 2 od. spikes can be used at each joint instead of the bolts. Concreting 
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must be brought up equallj^ around the wall, otherwise the forms will 
lx* thrown out of shape. 

Batter-Curved Walls. — Curved wing walls for bridges, bridge piers, 
foundations for turbines, etc., are often battered. The yokes at different 
heights will have diftiTent radii, which must be calculated. The radius 
at the bottom will be greater than that at the top, so that the width 
of each board should real!}' taper from bottom to top. This, ho^w^er, 
is seldom done. General practice is to nail on three or four boaA of 
the regular width, leave a space at the top of about 2 in., then nail on 
some more boards, leave a space, and so on. Each space is then filled 
with a special board cut jto fit. It is best to use square-edged boards 
with this method so that the wedge pieces can be slipped in without 
having to cut off the tongues {Fig, 42). 

Stripping. — After tlie exterior braces are removed the wires are 
cut or the clamps or nuts removed. There should be a box handy in 
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which to drop the parts, otherwise a large number will lx* lost. If the 
forms have been built in place, the wales arc then knocked off and the 
studs pried away individually from the sh<'athing ; thi* advantage of 
using as few nails as possible will be seen here As tlu* studs havT to 
be taken apart from the shealthing, it is ea^^ier to do it when thej^ are 
standing in position rather than try to take sheathing and studs down 
together and tlu n remove the studs ; there is also the advantage of 
being able to pile the studs together without sorting them out from tlie 
sheathing The sheathing boards are then pried from tlu? wall, and 
lastly the wires cut off or the bolts or rods j)ulU*d Somc'limes the bolts 
an* pulled before stripping, lint generally the limber is required lirst 
for use elsewhere and so the bolts are left until last. 
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In panel constriK^tion tlu* pan<*I is removed as a whole, prying out 
from the top of the wall In this case the b*Jls an* generally removeef 
first, as the panel can be stri]>pe(l much mon* easily, but if not the wales 
arc knocked off before removing the panels 

In the summer forms can be removed in from 12 to 24 hours, but 
in cold weather they should be h ft 3 or 4 days, or until the roncretfi 
cannot be indented with the thumb nail The limber should be cleaned 
6f concrete as scxin as possible after strip])ing, as hardened conende is 
diffi^It to remove Different sizes should always lx; jiiled separately, 
asimeh time can be lost in searching for studs under a pile of sheathing 
boards. Regular carpenters' stripping bars should lx used for stripping, 
and w^hen it is necessary to pry from concrete a short board should be 

slipped between the concrete and bar and care t^ken not to br(‘ak off edges. 

• 

Estimating Cost. 

The imount of timber required per square foot of contact area will 
increase with the height of the wall if the whole height is poured at 
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one time, and will depend on whether the timber sizes are the minimum 
required for strength or whether they are made heavier to allow for . 
wear and tear. 

It will vary from a minimum of 0*175 cu. ft. to a maximum of 0*35 
cu. ft. per scj. ft. of contact area, measuring both sides of the wall. For 
ordinary building walls up to 10 or 12 ft. high an average of 0*225 cu. ft. 
per sq. ft. can be used. For high retaining walls of 20 ft. and over 0*30 
cu. ft. is an average value, and proportionally for intermediate heights. 

If the forms are built in ])ancls and used several times these units 
will be divided by the number of times used, based on the whole area 
of both sides the wall. But for each time the panel is used 10 per cent, 
should be added to the amount allowed to make up the panels to cover 
possiWe repairs. That is, if the first erection takes 0*25 cu. ft. per sq. ft. 
and the panel is to be used four times the amount of timber to estimate 

jg o 25 + 30 per cent _ cu. ft. per sq. ft. This limits the number 

4 

of times the original timber can be used to ten. However, a panel is 
not usually used more than six times. These units will include waste 
in rutting, braces, spacers, etc. 

The labour cost will also vary with the height, but is fairly constant 
for ordinary walls up to 12 ft. high. Above this height there will be 
an additional cost for raising the timbers, splicing the studs, and for the 
inconvenience of working above ground. For ordinary heights the 
labour cost per cubic foot of timber wdll be fairly constant, that is the 
cost jXT sq. ft. will increase with the amount of timber used persq. ft., 
because there will be nion' w^‘ight to handle. 

The thickness of the wall does not have much effect on the cost, 
though very narrow walls, such as 6 in. or 8 in., or very wide walls 3 ft. 
and over, will generally cost slightly more than the usual widths of 
12 in. to 30 in., because in the narrow walls the carpenters cannot work 
inside the wall and in the ver}’ wide w^alls the ties will take a little longer 
to place. 

Panel forms will cost more than forms built in place if only used 
once, but if used more than once will cost less. 

For long retaining w'alls, where* the forms can be used many times 
over, the cost of renting steel forms should be investigated. 

Allowance for the cost of cleaning and oiling must be made each 
time a panel is used. A labourer should clean and oil 100 ft. super per 
hour. 

When the forms are done with an additional cost for pulling all the 
nails must be added before the timber can be salvaged for use on another 
job. Tliis is often overlooked, though it may amount to a considerable 
sum on a large job. A labourer should clean timber of nails at the rate 
of about 10 cu. ft. per hour and the cost should be figured on the amount 
of timber it is expected to salvage for use on the same job or on another 
job. 

The cost of nails, wire, and bolts is usually allowed for by a lump 
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sum, rather than reckoning the cost for each item of- formwork. The 
number of wire ties required will be approximately the total contact 
area divided by ij. If bolts or rods are used this number should be 
divided by the number of times they can be used plus an allowance for 
waste and loss. About i lb.* of naiis per lo ft. super of forms should 
be allowed, as the waste is large. 

For walls up to 12 ft. high built in place it will require about b hours 
carpenters' time and 3 hours labourers' time to erect and brace too ft. 
super of forms, and i hour carptmtors' time plus 2 hours labourers' time 
to strip them. To build 100 ft. suptT of panel forms will require about 
3 hours carpenters' time plus ij hours labourers' time to make the 
panels, 3J hours' carpenters' time plus 3J hours labourers' time to 
erect them, and J hour carpenters' time plus 2 hours labourers' time 
to strip. 

In either case the labourers' time cleaning must be ri^ckoned each 
time the timber is used. 

Cost of 100 ft. super of wall forms built in place — 

7 hrs. carpi 'UtcT (5r?> 

6 ,, labourer (ai 

Timber, say, 0*225 X 100 22*5 cii. ft (ir .... t. 

Cost of 100 ft. super of wall forms built in panels and used 4 times — 
i.st erection : 7 hrs carijenter (w, 

8 ,, labourer («) 

0*^25 X TOO 

Timber, 0*25 30 per cent. - ^ ^ 8.125 cu. ft. . . . . - 

• 4 

For each of following erections : 

4 hrs. carpenter (ai 

,, labourer @ 

Or average cost for whole job “ - 

4} hrs. carpenter = 

labourer @ -- 

8i cu. ft. ♦ 
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DfeTAlL CONSTRUCTION OF BEAM AND 
GIRDER FLOOR FORMS. 

The method of calculating the size of timbers required for the several 
parts (rf a beam and girder floor has been shown in the previous chapters, 
so it will only be necessary now to describe the methods of framing and 
strijiping. Tlu're is only one general method of framing, but there 
are several wa^’s of constructing details to facilitate stripping 

The method of constructing the details will determine wliether the 
formwork is (‘conomical or e\p(msiv't‘ The main thought to bear in 
mind wIkji designing the forms is tin* ease and secjiumce of stripping. 
A form IS only tenqioraiy, and it must be built so that it can b(‘ taken 
a])art with the least cost and the maximum salvage of material. The 
speed required on thi' job, and, closely allied to this, tlie need for reshoring 
the beams, will also affect the dt'tails of erection 

It may be thought by some that reinforced concrete building is slow 
because of thf time recpiin'd for the concrete to set. This is not true, 
howevTr ; w'ith [iropiT attention paid to details of formwork and reshoring 
of beams a reinforct'd concrete building can be put up as fast, if not 
faster, than any otlu'r type of building It is common practice in the 
United States to cornjilete a floor evTry week or ten days, whatev'er the 
size of the building may be. 

In a multiple-story building it is customary to build only one com- 
plete set of forms for one floor, or for a floor and a half, and use these 
again on the upper floors, so that it is necessary to strip as soon as possible, 
and the forms must be designed so that the least important parts can 
be strijqied first without disturlring those members which carry most 
of the load. 

In beam and girder construction the unit method is always used, 
that is, the slab panels, beam and girder sides and bottoms are built 
up in advance to the correct size ready for erection, often going a step 
farther and building up the beam and girder boxes complete. A power 
saw is a necessity for economy, as there will be many small pieces of 
the same size to saw. 

Timber sizes for the diljerent parts wall be practically the same for 
all jobs, except that the joist size may varj^ somewhat with the span. 
Before deciding on the joist to use, comparison for economy in material 
should be made between tw^o or three different sizes. The standard 
sizes used for all ordinary buildings arc as follows : — 

100 
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For slab panels, i in. by 6 in. dressed to | in. by 5J in. tongucd 
and grooved. 

,, joists, 2 in. by 6 in , dressed or rough. 

,, beam ledgers, i in. or by 4 in. or b in., dressed to | in. 
or ij in. * 

For cleats or battens, i in., ij in. or 2 in. by 4 in. dressed. 

„ beam and girder bottoms, 2 in plank dressed four sides. 

,, ,, ,, ,, side.s, I in. by 6 in. dressed if only used 

once and li in. b}^ 6 m. dre.ssed if used more than once. 
,, posts, 3 in. or 4 in. by 4 in. dressed or rough. 

In choosing between dressed and rough timber, faces coming in 
contact with the concrete should always be dre.ssed, and it is customary 
to order material for slab sheathing, joists, bc'am side.s and bottoms 
to lx* dressed four sides Beam bottoms may be dressed on one side 
only if thereby a single plank, or two planks together, will give ju.st 
the required width of beam. Joists can be rougli, but are harder to 
handle and the ends will have to be sized to an even depth. Po.sts are 
generall}' rough and are stronger than when dressed, but if they can 
be used elsewhere, as for studs, they should be dress(‘d. • 

The bill of material should be made out from sketches of the forms, 
and not ordered haphazard Required lengths particularly .should be 
noted, otherwise there W'lll be an astonishing ])(TC(*ntage of wast(\ 
The sketches for the different parts shoultl be given to tlu* carpenter 
foreman so that he will know' for wiiat part the different items were 
ordered. • 

If there is a basement w'all to build, the timber can be used again 
in the floors and .should be ordered with that in mind ; that is, it may 
be cheaper to use 3 in. by 4 in. or 2 in. by 6 in. .studs in the wall and 
re-use them as posts or joists in the floor rath(‘r than order 2 in by 4 in. 
studs and have no use for them afterw'ards. 

As the various yarts are framed up as units it will be convenient 
to consider them separately before de.scribing the method of erection 
and joint details. 

Slab Panels. — ^The average .size of a slab panel between beam.s 
and girders will be about 5 ft. by ft. This can be built in one, two, 
or four sections, the size depending mainly on the facilities for handling 
from floor to floor. With a hoisting engine on the job one* panel would 
be the most economical, but if they arc to be handled by hand two 
or four panels per bay would be better. 

The panel will rest on the top of the beam and girder sides, and 
should be J in. to i in. less in width and length than the clear dimensions 
between the concrete. They will thus set only partly on the sides, 
allowing J in. to } in. clearance all around for give '' in the top of the 
sides — and they will always give^ slightly under the pr(*ssurc of the 
concrete — and so prevent the panel binding in the concrete and hence 
being difficult or impossible to strip. The edges all around should be 
bevelled, to 45 degrees. 
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The boards are nailed together with i in. by 4 in. battens spaced the 
same distance apart as the joists will be, and so that they will be about 
midway between joists. The battens must bt'. about 2 in. shorter than 
. the width of the panel. As panels arc liable to swell if left long exposed 
to rain, to prevent buckling an end board is often left off imtil the last 
minute ; or if two panels are placed side by side a narrow strip is left 
between them afterwards tilled in or covered with a strip of tin orlieavy 
paper. 

Another *method of construction is to nail the boards direct to the 
joists, using them as battens. This will save material and labour but it 
makes the panels heavier to handle, so should only be used when there 
is sufficient equipment to handle them. The panels arc made in one 
scctiorf for each bay. Each end board is nailed on lightly for easy 
strij)ping, since if they stick they will remain in place while the rest 
of the panel can be removed. Sometimes the length of the panel is 
made a board-width short each end and these boards nailed on Jightly 
to a joist placed a board-width away from the girder, for the same purpose 
of easy strip])ing. One of the end boards is left off until last to allow 
for swelliKg and to provide an opening for cleaning out the forms. 

If the panels are to be used only once, unless it is desired to make 
them up in advance, loose boards can be used without the battens. 

Joists or Spreaders.— The length of the joists will be the clear 
distance between beams less twice the beam side thickness less I in. 
The ends sliould be bevelled inwards at the bottom about i in. so that 
they can be Easily stripped without binding If rough joists are used 
the ends must be si/.ed to an even depth to give a level slab. When they 
are nailed direct to the sheathing the length and bevel will be the same. 

Beam and Girder Bottoms.— The width of the plank should prefer- 
ably be the same as that of the beam so that cleats will be unnecessary, 
^ but, as the cost increases with the width, above about 10 in. wide it 
Ls cheaper to use two planks nailed together with, i in. by 4 in. cleats 
on the underside, 24 in. to 30 in. apart. The cleats must not be longer 
than the width of the bottom. 

The length of the bottom will depend on whether it is to be carried 
on the column sheathing or blocked up from the yokes and butted 
against the sheathing. In the former case the length will be the clear 
span between columns less I in. to J in. clearance at each end, and the 
ends will be bevelled inwards at the top. In the latter case the ends 
will be square, and the length will be the clear span between columns 
less twice the column sheathing thickness. In the first case a little 
leeway in measurement is allowed, but in the latter the measurement 
of the bottom must l^e accurate. The former method is generally used 
when the bottoms are to remain in place after the sides are stripped 
and the latter when the sides and •bottom are stripped together as a 
unit, as it gives a little more clearance after the columns are stripped. 
When the bottom is carried on the sheathing the column is a little easier 
to strip. When the beam bottoms are carried on the girders either 
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construction may be used and the length will be accordingly, the girder 
taking the place of the column. 

Girder Sides. — ^The depth of the side will he measured from the 
underside of the slab sheathing to the bottom of the girder bottom. 
The side is usually made exactly this depth, but to save ripping a board 
all full-width boards may be used and the side allowed to project below 
the bottom, in which case notches will have to be cut at the posts to 
allow the bottoms to bear on the caps. The sides should never bear 
on the bottom, but always overlap. The length of the sidQ«will depend 
cm the system of framing listed. 

The best method is to make the length of the side equal to the clear 
span between columns less twice the thickness of the column sheathing 
less about ij in. each end for clearance , that is, if the columns are 
18 in. square and 18 ft on c<‘ntre and the sheathing used is ij in. the 
girder side will be 16 ft m long. The ends are bevelled outwards 
and the in. clearance is afterwards tilled in with a bev(‘lled batten, 
as mentioned later This method is used with a column head as shown 
at (b) Ftg. 12. 

Another method is to make the length ecpial to the clear, span less 
twice the sheathing thickness, or the ends of the sides will be flush with 
the column sheathing and are covered with an independent bevel strip. 
Still another method is to carry the sides over the column sheathing 
but stopping i in. to i in from the inside ftice and bevelling the ends 
inwards ; in this case tlu* length will be the clear span less ^ in. to i in. 

The latter two methods, used with column heads as ««hown at (c), 
Fig. 12, make the column sides less easy to strij) and leav(» small tins 
on the concrete at the junction of side and bottom b(‘vc ls unless the space 
is filled in. The first method will be considered best y^ractice, and the 
slightly extra labour cost will be more than saveil when it comes to 
stripping. 

The boards are nailed together with batt(‘ns 24 in. to 30 in on centre, 
the size depending on the depth, using i in. by 4 in battens up to 15 in.* 
ij in. by 4 in. from 15 m. to 24 in. ; 2 in by 4 in. from 24 in. to 36 in. ; 
and 3 in. by 4 in. for great(T depths. The boards should bi* widl-clamped 
together before nailing, to close up the joints. The end battens .should 
be a few inches in from the ends. 

The openings for the beams correspond to the openings in column 
heads for the girders, and can be made by either of the methods .shown 
in Chapter VII, and in Ftg. 43. The former is the better ; the width 
will be I in. to i in. wider than the width of the beam, the depth will 
be i in. to J in. greater than the depth of the beam, and all edges will 
be bevelled inwards. If the beam tettom is carried on the sheathing, 
as must be done anyway if there is not much^ difference in depth between 
the beam and girder, the opening miust be the depth of the beam plus 
beam bottom and the bottom edge will be left square ; and the width 
of the opening will be that of the beam plus twice the beam side thickness. 
T# support the bottom a short piece of 2 in. by 2 in. or 4 in. is nailed 
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under the opening in either case. Temporary cleats should Jbe nailed ' 
across tlie openings until the sides are enacted and brac^jd. • ^ 

If the beams are deep, the openings will leave the girder sides weqik/ * 
and they will l^* liable to break when stripping. A good method 'of 
(jviTcoming this is to build the sides up fo the underside of the beam 
bottoms as a unit w'lth thi' gird<T bottom, nailing them permanently 
together and stripping tog(‘ther. The remaining portion of the sieves 
IS then built as separate units from column to beam and beam to beam» 
li'aving \^. clearances at f‘ach end if desired, and letting the battens 
jirojert bi‘low tlu* sheathing for lap {Fig 44). 

Beam Sides. These are built the same way as girder sides, pref^r- 
<ibly leaving in clearance f'ach (md as mentiont'd. The connection 
to the gilder is the same as tlu* connection of the girder to the, 
column 

Beam Ledgers. 'Ihese are n*iil(‘(l on to the sidi‘ battens at a dis-^ 
tance down ecjual to the dejitli ol the joists They should stop off a 
lew inches from the ends ol the sid(‘s. The top surface must be level 
so that tin* joists will not have to be wa*dg(*d up or cut down to give* 
a level f1<^or f'or spans up to () ft , i in by 4 in will be sufficient ; 
lor great(‘r sjians i J m. mateiial should be ust‘d Instead of a continuous 
K'dger, () in. by 6 in blocks bv in. thick are often nailed on the beam 
sides at tin* spacing of the* joists This will sa\'e some material, as wasfte 
boaids ('an be used and tlie joists w'lll be i*asier to stri{> 

Shores To tlu* toj) of the* post is spikc'd a caj) of tlu* same size 
as the* ])ost ard about 15 in to iS in Icmger than the width of the beam. 
The ends ol the caj) are diagomdly braced back to the j)ost by short 
jiic'cc's ot 1 m by 4 in or (> in on oj)posite sides I'lu* posts shoi^d 
be* carefully cut oil sejuan* at eac h end U) obtain full bearing The 
jiosts will rest on uedgc\s, which should be haidwcxid, 8 in to 10 iji. 
long, 4 in to (> m wide*, and tapering from 3 in down to about ^ in. 
The wedges aie geiic'rally placed on a 2 in by 8 in. sill about 12 in. lorjg. 
If bearing on soft ground the size of the sill should V* calculated to giV-e 
a low pressuie on the soil, not exceeding i ton pi‘r sq. ft The required, 
It'iigth of post should be noted before ordering, as this is a place where 
thc'ie can be much w'aste. Sjdiced posts should be avoidc*d, but they 
are sometimes nc’c'essary, especially wiien a story height changes. Tliey 
should have long cleats at the joint on all tour sides, w'ell nailed, and tht 
abutting c*nds of the posts should be scpiare 

The posts if longer than 8 ft. will have to be braced at the centfre 
w^ith I in. bj’ b in. boards in both directions, placed horizontally. 

Erection .--F/g 43 shenvs the assembled forms and the different ' 
methods of building the units and making the connections. The different 
parts being read}' to erect, the carpenters should work in three gan^S/ 
one placing bottoms, another sidet^? and the last one joists and sikb, 
panels. k ^ 

The outside wall columns arc first set and plumbed, and on thc^^ 
are placed the beam bottoms all around the building, two corner coluifKis' 
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being set first to give the line. This establishes definite points to work 
from, and the carpenters work in towards the centre of the building, 
setting next the first interior row of columns and placing the girder 
bottoms from these to the outside columns, then taking the next row, 
and so on. * 

One 2ocl. spike is placed in each end of the bottom and not driven 
home until the spacing of the columns has been checked with the tape. 
A shore is put under the centre and a carpenter walks along the plank 
and drives rf.spikc into it through the bottom, and then the remaining 
shores are placed and spiked The sills and wedges are inserted under 
the posts -they should not be placed at the top — and the wedges are 
driven tight so that the bottom has a camber at the centre of about 
J in ih 10 ft. ; this is particularly necessary when shoring from the 
ground, as there will always be some settlement. 

If the girder bottom is not carried on the column sheathing, the 
top yoke should be placed at the right height to carry the bottom, and 
beam bottom is blocked up from this yoke. 

The girder sides are lifted into place and lightly nailed to the bottom 
to hold tlK^m in place, and braced across the toj) to prevent spreading. 
The Ix'am bottoms between girders are next placed and shored up 
It is important that all shores an* placed plumb to avoid eccentric load- 
ing, and hence bending in the shore , this is particularly true of spliced 
shores. The b(‘am sides are then placed, lightly nailed and braced at 
the top; they should be set level. If in. clearance has been left, 
2 in. by 4 in.* battens bevelled on one side are now inserted and nailed 
to the column or girder. They are put on now instead of when making 
the sides so that the bevel can be cut to suit the exact opening. The 
centre of the girder sides should be braced back to the beam sides 

If the joists are not nailed to the floor panels they are now laid on 
the ledgers at the required spacing, leaving them loose. WTien they 
jire levelled up the floor panels are drojiped into jjlace ; these also are 
not nailed down, except for one or two nails at the corners to hold them 
in place. The panels mu.st be notched out around the columns ; this 
is more easily done in jilace than beforehand. The lower edges of the 
beams and girders are usually covc^d with a J in chamfer strip nailed 
to the bottoms. 

The bottom of the sides must be held against the pressure of the 
concrete, and this is done in various ways. Beams up to 24 in. total 
depth can be held by driving in a 2 od. spike at each batten and two 
intermediate ones driven into the bottom on the slant and in opposite 
directions, leaving the heads projecting for easy stripping. 

Without spiking the sides at all the best method is to nail a i in. 
by 4 in. or 6 in. ribbon on.top of the shores on each side of the beam, 
and this will hold any ordinary btam. Sometimes the side battens 
are carried below the beam and tied across with short pieces of 2 in. 
by 4 in. below the bottom. Patent clamps are also used, but they 
are expensive, easily lost, and sometimes a carpenter forgets to tighten 
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one up. Bolts above or below the bottom are also used, particularly 
when heavy battejis are required ; and it may be necessary to use a 
bolt or wires half-way up the beam if it is very deep, as then the side 
.becomes similar to a wall form, even j)erhaps requiring a horizontal wale. 

The last operation is to cross-brace the shores. Ih'fore commencing 
to pour, the wedges should be gone over and tightened up where neces- 
sary, and it is advisable to have a carpenter under the floor watching 
the forms, particularly the posts and wedges, all the time during con- 
creting. Instead of erecting beam sides and lx)ttoms .septirately, the 
beam boxes can be built as a unit ; that is, sides and bottoms are nailed 
on the ground and erected and stripped together. One end of the box 
is up-ended to its i)osition on the column, and the carpenters take the 
other end on their shoulders and with the aid of a post raise it up on to 
the top yoke of the other column There will be more weight to handle, 
though fewer pieces, and the fitting can be done more accurately. The 
sides are .spiked to the bottom as explained before, and ribbons arc 
not used unless the beam is over 24 in. deep. The sides and bottom 
need not neces.sarily be stripped together, though tiwy .‘^hould be to use 
this method to the best advantage. It is generally econonucal for a 
one-story building, since the beams are light and the forms can be left 
in until the}^ can all be stripped at the same tim(\ In a multiple-story 
building, however, speed will generally require the sides to be stripped 
before the bottoms, so they must be indi'pendent units ami half the 
advantage of this method is lost. 

Nailing the joists to the floor panels should be done wherl^ it is possible 
to handle the panels, because there will only be one unit to jdace instead 
of several. Lsolatcd beams with no slabs must be held at the top as 
well as at the bottom, either b}^ wood ti<*s, bolts, or wires, it will be 
noticed that few nails arc required during erection ; where they have 
to be withdrawn double-headed nails are an advantage All these | 
details are shown iij Fig, 43. ^ 

Exterior Beams {Fig. 45).- Exterior beams along the building line 
and interior beams around a stair opening or elevator will have no slab 
on one side to brace the top, so some other means must be u.sed. The 
commonest method is to make the post caps longer on the outside and 
run I in. by 4 in. diagonal braces from the caps to the top of the sides, 
preferably bearing against blocks to prevent slipping. It is a little 
more difficult to align the side with this than with the following method, 
and also more posts arc required. 

Instead, a 2 in. plank (scaffold plank will do) can be spiked to the 
top column yokes of adjoining columns and the sides held to line by 
driving wedges between the plank and side. It is then easy to rectify 
the alignment if required by tightening or loosening the wedges. The 
bottom of the side is held as before frith a ribbon or spikes. Posts should 
be placed* at least as close as with interior beams, although the load is 
less ; and they should have firm bearing, since settlement will look bad 
and interfere with the setting of the sash. No camber should be given 
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the beam if a sash frames into it. A bevelled 2 in. by 4 in. must be 
plan'd in tht' bottom to form a slot for the .sash or as a nailing strip 
for a wood frame. 

Stripping.— The length of time tlui forms must be left in place 
before .stripping dep(‘nds on so many conditions, often peculiar to a 
particular job, that no definite rules can be given, and it is a question 
that should be decided by the engineer or architect. For an ordinary 
job, with no special ft'atures, the temperature of the air is the most 
important fjir^int. The setting qualities of the cement, the span of the 
member, and whether tin* member is under compression only or is subject 
to bending, are also im])ortant points. I-ong spans should be left longer 
thiin short spans, and beams and slabs longer than columns and W'alls. 
As a guide the following is given, but it must be combined with judgment. 
Summer tc'inperature will be taken as bo d(‘g Fahr , and winter tempera- 
ture as 40 deg Fahr ; for intermediate temperatun'S the time can 
be taken accordingly 

(iirder and beam sides can be stripped in 3 4 days uith temp at bo deg. F. 



M 9-10 ,, 

1 1 

„ 40 

Slabs up to () ft. span ,, 

> » * » ^ f ^ • » 

• » 

M 60 



» » 

.. 40 

Bt‘am and girder bottoms | 

10 „ 

t » 

.. 

and long-span slabs ) 

M „ 21 „ 

f } 

.. 40 


These tinU's are conservative Below 40 deg it is mainly a question 
of the lu‘at and protection giv(*n during and after pouring. 

All bi'ams must be leshoied immediately until the concrete has been 
])oured tor at least 2S days, *is they must supiKirt the construction on 
the upper floors as wt'll as their own weight. 

The order of stripping after the column forms are removed depends 
somewhat on tlu' method of framing and whethef the bottoms are to 
remain after .stripping the slab If the bottoms and shores arc to remain 
in jilace the order of stripping is as follows : ribbons holding beam sides ; 
be\vll(*d keys or cleats at junction of beam and girder , ledgers ; joists ; 
girder sides ; beam sides ; floor panels ; beam bottoms and shores ; 
girder bottoms and shores. This means that all the forms except the 
bottoms are stri])ped togetluT. If the sides are required first and the 
slab jianels left m place a little longer, each shore in turn is loosened, 
turned around with the cap parallel to the beam, and w'edged up again, 
tlu*n the girder sides first anti the beam sides next can be taken down, 
leaving the panels in place and putting temporary shores under them. 
If the slab panels have been built with loose or lightly-nailed boards 
all around the outside they can be removed with the joists before stripping 
the sides. • 

If loose joists with a continuous ledger are used the ledger must be 
taken off first, but if the joists arc loose and carried on blocks they can 
be knocked off without removing the blocks. 
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If the panels are nailed to the joists the ledgers or blocks must be 
removed first unless the shores are turned around and the beam sides 
removed. 

If the bottom and sides are built as a unit the order of stripping will 
then be : ribbons ; cleats ancf keys ; shores under girders ; girder sides 
and bottom together ; shores under beams ; beam bottom and sides 
together ; and lastly the slab panels. 

All beams and girders must he immediately reshored and tem]>orary 
shores should be placed under the slab panels to prevent them falling 
while the beam boxes are being removi*d. 

When girder sides are built as in 44, usually the lower half of 
the sides and the bottom are stripped first, tlum the girder sides, beam 
sides, and slab. Small piece's, like battens and cleMts, which have to 
be removed should be tackl'd on the' form to j)ri'\enl loss 

When the bottoms are h'ft in, the shores and bottom are stripi)ed 
together and not the shores separate!}' Shore' braces are removed 
bc'fore beginning to strip but an' n-placed on the* ])ermani'nt shores. 

A light scaflold must be built for removing thi' cleats, ledgers, ribbons, 
etc. The b<'am sides and slab ])anels after being i>ritd loose with strip- 
ping bars are allowed to fall on to two, rope slings and eased to tlu' floor 
to prevent breakage To make these slings, two 4 m. by 4 in. posts 
are bored through near the top to take a rope. The rope is knotted 
at one post and is carried down and fastenc'd around a cU'at on the 
other post. The rope should he long I'liough to cover oik' bay betwc'cm 
columns. The jxists are wt'dged up tightly betwei'ii floors alongside 
the girders, and they should be a little longer than tlu* clear .story height. 
Two slings per bay will be sufiicu'nt 48.) 

Panels should be immediately cleaned of any adhc'ring con- 
crete. 

Re-erection. — The size of tlu* columns will usually ri*duce on the 
upper floors .so that when re-erc'cting tlu' forms it will be found that 
the beam and girder forms framing into the columns will be too short 
bc'cause of tlie longer clear span The girder bottom is h'ngthened at 
each end by half the increase in span by splicing on piece's of plank with 
cleats ; the joint will be stronger if bevelled, and it must be done each 
end to keep the beam spacing symmetrical. The sides are .similarly 
lengthened by cleating on a narrow strip at each (*nd. For each reduc- 
tion in size of column it is better to take off these strips and add wider 
ones so that there will be only one patch instead of sc\H*ral. On upper 
floors these patch strips can be used to give the necessary clearance 
for stripping instead of using the bevelled battens, as they can be taken 
off before stripping the sides. 

The slab panel will also have to be picced.out at the columns. This 
can be done as for columns by cletting on short pieces, but it makes 
rather a clumsy joint as the edges of the panel are bevelled where it rests 
on the column, so the new pieces have also to be bevelled to fit or else 
the bevels are sawn off. A neater joint is made by sawing off each comer 
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of the panel where it comes against the column on the diagonal, so that 
it will just miss the comer of the column, at the time the panel is made 
up. The corner is then filled in with one or more boards parallel to 
the diagonal, cleating on the outside board. At each reduction these 
boards are removed and new ones put irf their place. 

If beams reduce in depth on upper floors the sides are simply dropped 
the required amount (not sawn off at the bottom) and notches are cut 
for the post caps. If the depth increases it will be an advantage to have 
had the side*? long in the first place, so that only the notches will have 
to be patched and not the whole form. 

When building the forms in the first place the required changes 
on upper floors should be carefully noted and the forms designed so 
that the changes can be made with the least expense. 

Re -shoring. — In order to maintain a satisfactory speed it will 
generally be necessary to pour a floor when the floor below has not 
attained sufficient strength to .support the load coming on the shores, 
so that aft('r stripping tlie lower floor .some or all of the shores must be 
replaced. These should be put back immediately after stripping and 
wedged up again under tlie beam, but not so tight as to strain the con- 
crete. It is best to order .sufficient beam bottoms for two full floors 
and sufficient shores for two and a half floors, so that the second floor 
can be fully formed and poured before removing the first floor shores— 
the sides and slab panels can be used on the second floor. The first 
floor is then strippi d and half or two-thirds of the shores replaced ; 
all the bottoms and half the shores are used on the third floor, and so 
on. In this way then' i.s always one story fully shored and one story 
half or two-thirds shored below the floor being poured ; in addition 
there .should be a few .shores in the third story below, say, one at the 
centre of each beam and girder, which are removed after concreting 
(Fig. 49). With re-shoring a floor can be poured every 8 to 10 
*days. 

With long spans and heavy beams it may be necessary to leave the 
shores in for a considerable time, in which case to be able to use the 
timber in the bottoms, at the .same time never leaving the beam un- 
supported, a special design can b» made. 

Spans of 30 ft. to 35 ft. should have one shore undisturbed during 
stripping, which can be done as follows [Fig. 50) : Two saw cuts about 
10 in. apart are made right through the beam bottom at the centre, 
giving a loo.se piece which is cleated on again during erection. A 6 in. 
by 6 in. shore is placed in the centre of the loose piece, only instead of 
the cap being placed on top of the post a short piece of 2 in. plank is 
placed each side of the post flush with the top, the nails projecting for 
easy withdrawal. The sa^y cuts are made at an angle of 45 deg. The 
remaining shores are placed in thetordinary way. To strip, the two 
cross pieces and all the shores except the centre one are removed, when 
the beam box can be lowered and turned around as a whole, or the 
sides can be stripped first and then the shores and bottom removed. 
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All the shores are then replaced and the 6 in. by 6 in. can bt* removed if 
desired and n^placed by a smaller post. 

For longer spans still, two permanent shores should be left in the 
same manner on two loose pieces, and as the sides will be heavy they 
should be cut in two or three places and^cleatcd together again after 
erection, so that each part can be removed separately by removing the 
cleats. 

Replaced shores must be cross braced as when first used. 

Very Hiph Beams. — When the story height is exceptionally high, 
say 25 ft. and over, and the beams are heavy, it is inadvisable to use 
single post shores unless they are made heavy , two post bents are 
better. These are shown in F/g. 46, and consist of two 4 in by 4 in., 
or if niicessary 6 in b}" 6 in., posts about 4 ft. apart, well cross-braced 
and .supporting the beam bottom on two 2 in planks, one nailed on 
each sid(' of the posts Tliey should be deeper than required to carry the 
load so as to d(*creasc» deflection which would cause bending in the posts. 
Sway brficing should connect the bents longitudinally. If the slab 
s])an between the beams is long, ordinarily requiring a ct^ntre ledger, 
it would be better m this case to use a heavier joist sufficient to span 
from be«im to beam and so avoid high shoring under the slab 

Brackets,- - If the bracktds are not large they can be built as an 
intc’gral part of th(‘ beam form, as in 47 There should be a shore 
at the st*irt of the bracket, and the joint in the bottom should be on a 
bev(d. If the brackets are large they will be clumsy to handle with the 
bt*am form, lind an' better made as sejiarate units, cutting through 
the sides and cleating after erection. They can also be built as shown 
for column brackets. 

Very heavy and long brackets should have* the shores placed at 
right angles to the bottom of the bracket, and they must be held from 
slipping on the floor. 

Estimating Cost. 

Slabs and beams are usually (estimated separately, as the proportion 
of slab area to beam area may vary considerably. The slab is measured 
over the whole area, not deductiifg for beams and girders, since the 
excess area — about 15 per cent. — ^w’ill cover the cost of making bevels, 
fitting around columns, etc. Beams and girders are measured by the 
surface area in contact below the slab ; that is, the area of two sides 
plus bottom, the length being taken centre to centre of columns or girders. 

Slab forms, including joists, will require about J cu. ft. of timber 
per sq. ft. of area. Beam and girder forms, including posts and bracing, 
will require about J cu ft. of timber per sq. ft. of area in contact. The 
proportion of beam and girder area to slab area on an average job is 
about 50 per cent.— rather more thaft less— and since they take twice as 
much timber per sq. ft. a quick estimate of the amount of timber required 
can be obtained by figuring J cu. ft. over the area of slab and dividing 
by the number of times the forms are to be used. 
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For re-shoring, a complete set of shores and braces will require about 
0'i5 cu. ft. of timber per sq. ft. of area of beam, or the number of scores 
required can be estimated at so much each. 

About lo i>er cent, should be added to the timber quantities for 
each time the forms arc reused, to allow for repairs, etc. ; this is a liberal 
allowance. Brackets are figured in with beams. 

To make up loo .sq. ft. oi slab forms, including joists, will require 
about 2 J carpenters’ time plus i jiour labourers' time. Erection in place 
will require alwut i J hours car|X‘nt(Ts' time jjIus hours labourers’ time, 
and stripping about J hour carfienters’ time plus 2 hours labourers' time. 

No difference is made wliether the joists are loose or attached to 
the jianels , in the former ease assembly will cost less and erection 
more, but the total cost will bi* about the same, though fixed joists 
should work out a little clu'aper. 

('leaning and hoisting will each require about i hour labourers’ time, 
('ost of 100 s(| It. of slab forms, first erection 

4^ hrs. carpeiitiT at 

4^ ,, lalHUirer at 

tivnber ie.o/6, say 17 cu ft at 

b'or i*ach subsequent erection cost will be 

2 hrs, carpenter at 

5 1 ,, labourer at 

timber 10 per c<‘nt. of 17 = 17 cu. ft. at - 

('ost of 100 s(| ft of slab forms, used 4 times, calculated on whole area: 

his carpentei iit 

5.J ,. labourer at 


timber 


17 + 5 -^ 
4 


say 5j cu ft at 


Labour on beams and girders is figured at an average cost, although 
girders will actually cost a little more than beams. 

To make up 100 sq. ft. of bi'am and ginler form‘d will require about 
4 hours carpenters’ time plus 2 hours labourers’ time Erection will 
require about 5 hours carjx'ntcrs’ time and 5 hours labourers' time, and 
stripping about hours carpenters’ time plus 3 hours labourers' time. 
Cleaning and hoisting will t'ach re(|uire about i hour labourers' time. 
Cost of 100 sq. ft. of beam and girder forms, first erection : — 

loj hrs. carjicntcr at -- 

10 ,, labourer at — 

timber 100/^ ==33i cu. ft. at = 

Each subsequent erection will cost : — 

hrs. carpenter at 

10 ,, labourer at 

timber 10 per cent, of 33 say 3J cu. ft. at == 

Cost of 100 sq. ft. of Ix'am and ^rder forms used 4 times : — ^ 

7J hrs. carjxmter at ^ 

10] ,, labourer at — 

timber 10-83 ^cu. ft. at 
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Both for slabs and beams i hour labourers’ time is added for lowering 
the timber from the fourth floor to the ground, but no allowance is 
made for cleaning it again as some of it will be worthless, some may 
be sold as it is. or the cleaning may be charged to the* next job. 

For replacing and stripping shores about | hour carpenter and } 
hour labourer should b<> allowed additional for each .short'. Additional 
labom: should be allowed for brackets, from i to 4 hours carpenters' 
time apiece, depending on the size. 

Bevel strips on Ix'am edges should be estimated on the Jmtal number 
of lineal feet required. A rarpc'ntcr will place 50- 60 lineal feet per hr. 

Those costs are for ordinary conditions ; ('\tra high beams and 
unusual features will need additional labour chargt's. 



CHAPTER X. 


FORMS FOR RIB FLOORS AND STRUCTURAL STEEL 
FIREPROOFING. 

Rib Floors. 

This type of construction is commonly used when the live load is light 
and a flat ceiling unobstructed by beams is desired. The span of the 
slab may vary from 8 to 30 ft , but is gen^Tally about 20 ft. The ribs 
are formed by fillers, which may be made of hollow clay tile, steel, or 
gypsum, and occasionally of wood. 

The filler is generally left in, although metal tiles are made which 
can be stripped and used again , wood forms are never left in Whether 
it is economical or not to remove the fillers depends on the first cost and 
the number of times tlu'y can be used. Kc'movable tiles are much 
heavier and hence cost more, and wht*n the cost of stripping is added 
it is usually cheaiier to U^avo the tiles in place unless they can be used 
many times fiver. 

With metal tiles, unless the plastt'n'd ceiling is suspendi^d, it is usual 
to lay the plaster lath direct on the forms, in which case the depth of 
the lath must be allowed for in calculating the height of the forms 
When no plastered ceiling is requiied the tiles are removed, and in this 
case wood forms are sometimes built. 

Hollow clay tiles are 10 in. to 12 in. wide and the ribs usually 4 in. 
wide, so that the tiles are placed 14 in to 16 in. on centre. Metal and 
gypsum til(‘S arc about 20 in. wide at the base, and the ribs 4 in to 5 in 
wide, so thej'^ are placed 24 in. to 25 in on centre W’ooden fillers can 
be made anj’ desired width and height, but arc usually not over 30 in. 
wide and 12 in. high. 

The spacing of the ribs mainly governs the tjqje of form used. With 
clay tile fillers a “ closed deck ” is nearly always used ; that is, the floor 
is completely sheathed over. For other fillers an ** open deck '' is used, 
that is, the sheathing is only under the ribs. With ribs 16 in. on centre 
if an open deck is used with 2 in. by 8 in.'s under the ribs the same 
amount of timber is required as with a closed deck. The 2 in. timber 
will cost considerably more than the i in., and will cost more to place, 
as the planks have to be spaced cai^'fully and fillers will be required to 
form the T to the concrete beam. Also, with an open deck there is 
some possibility of losing concrete at the bottom of the ribs unless tile 
spacers are used. Instead of 2 in. by 8 in. plank, 2 in. by 6 in. may be 
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used, but this gives only i in. bearing for the tile, and the planks have 
to be spaced very accurately. There is, however, more' salvage value 
with 2 in. timber than with i in., and in some cases, as. for instance, 
if it is known that the planks can be used again several times, it may 
be advisable to use an oj)eif deck with clay tile. 

With ribs 24 in. on centre an open deck w'ill .save one-third of the 
sheathing, although tlu‘ plank will cost mon^ per cubic foot. The load 
in this case is concentrated at the ribs, so that is where the .supjiort 
should be ; a closed deck would not distribute tli(‘ load ojA^r 24 in. 

Closed Deck. (Fig. 53 ) This w^ill be vtTv similar to forms for 
beam and girder construction Ledgers will be required to carry the 
joists ; they may be single or double limbers, and should be cleated to 
the posts. If double they sJumld be naik'd together, and both*timbers 
should not be s])hc<‘d over the same post. 

The floor .sheathing can be loose boards or jianels, di jiending on the 
number of times they can bt‘ used. The edg(‘s resting on the beam sides 
should be bt velled .md have J in. cleaninct'. The joists should be 
lightly nailed tti the ledg<*r hen* and tluTe to keej) them in place. The 
posts will be on wedg(‘s as befon*. 'Ihe jiost cl(‘ats a n‘ •preferably 
nailed to the posts before erection, so .saving labour in enaction. 

Hearn sides and connections to columns will b(* the samt» as for b('am 
and girder construction, but sinc4‘ the dejith below' tin* .slab is generally 
small a single board is often deej) enough, so that no battens are required. 

Hearn forms .ue (Tectod first, tlien posts and hedgers eitJier .separately 
or togethcT Th(‘j must fie set jilumb and braced in bRth directions. 
To set to corr(‘ct height a straight-edge c.m lx* used lunning on the beam 
side ledgers Then the joists and slieathing are jilaced and the wedges 
are gone over to bring tlu* floor level. 

To strip, the beam sides are n*movi(l lirst as a unit and Hu* beam 
reshored. The wedges under the jiosts are kio.sened and llic posts and < 
ledgers are rernovec^ togc'tlier, putting in a temporary .shore under the 
joists or lea\ing in a centre ledger until the joists are removed. If 
double ledgers are u.sed, the nails at the sjilicts which should not bo 
driven home- should bo drawn before stnpiung. 

If the joists are in short lengths, after loosening the wedges they 
can be knocked over and removed with the sheathing without removing 
the ledgers, and these can be wedged up again and left in longer. The 
slab forms should be left in as long as beam bottoms, and when stripped 
one or two lines of posts about 10 ft. apart should be replaced with 
the attached ledgers until the concrete has been poured for at least 28 
days. 

Since the width of the sheathing between beams will be much greater 
than in beam and girder construction, boards should be left out here 
and there to allow for swelling, dt if panels are used there should be 
clearance between each panel. 

Open Deck. (Fig. 54.) — Two-inch planks take the place of i-in, 
sheathing, in other respects the construction is much the .same for 
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open decks as for closed decks. The planks should preferably be one 
length, but may be spliced if necessary with cleats on the underside. 

Ledgersiiand posts can be erected separately or together in bents of 
three or four posts, holding them temporarily at the top with a joist. 
The filler will nearly always stop a few inches from the beam sides to 
provide a solid concrete Tee of the total depth of the slab. To provide 
for this Tee, short pieces of plank, an inch or so wider than the width of 
the Tec, have to be inserted between the rib bottoms, and n<yled to 
them with heads left projecting. The short pieces sliould all be ready, 
cut to exact length, and can be used as spacers for the planks, placing a 
plank and short piece alternately. If the short pieces are placed after 
the planks there may be some trouble and time wasted in fitting them 
in. One or two heavy nails will hold the plank to the beam Icdgiiir and a 
nail at every other joist will hold the joists in place. 

The plank can be carried on the bt‘am sides, as in h'ig. 53 , that is, 
resting on the top with J in. clearanc(‘. A b('tt(T construction is shown 
in Fifi. 54, where th<‘ plank butts against the sides and is J in. higher, 
with the beam sides bevelled. It is easicT to bevel the beam .sides than 
’ the plank The beam sides are lu‘kl at the bottom with spikys, as they 
are never very deep. The side's aie often not ovi'r 8 in , so one board 
can be used. Joists generally cover three spans, or are about 16 ft. 
long. 

A method sometimes used (tliough it is not so good) is to run the 
joists under the centre' of and jiarallel to the j^lanks. The plank and 
joist are nailed together to form a unit, and the plank r#.sts on top of 
the beam sides, being about i in. longer each e nd than the joist. 

The above remarks on stripping apply also to the open deck. The 
short filler planks should have the nails drawn before stripping, to free 
the planks. When reslioring the* ledgers should be j^laced at right angles 
to the ribs, and the posts must be blocked up from the floor. Ledgers 
may be omitted, and the joists carried directly on the posts. About ^ 
the same amount of timber will be rcquind,,but there will be twice as 
many posts to place, plumb, and wedge There is an advantage in 
that the joists only have to b(‘ levelled, instead of both joists and ledgcTs. 

Wood Fillers. {Fig. 55 ) — lastead of steel removable tiles, or 
when the spacing of the tiles is too great for the standard widths, wood 
forms are often used. ITiey may b(' economical on a small job, where 
only used once or twice, but if they arc to be used .several times steel 
tiles are nearly always cheaper as there are no repairs and they have 
almost full salvage value. 

The wood form is made of i in. stock nailed to i in. frames, forming 
panels 8 ft., to 10 ft. long. The sides forming the ribs and the ends 
should slope at least i in. from top to bottom in order to facilitate strip- 
ping. The frames should be about 36 in. apart and made of i in. by 4 in., 
or j in. by 6 in., or they can be made solid with battens. A few diagonal 
braces are useful to prevent buckling. The frame is supported in the 
same way as for metal tile fillers. There may be some difficulty in 
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stripping the forms, as they are liable to stick unless made with a hinge' 
at th(‘ top of the frame, which adds greatly to the labour cost, and is not 
worth while unless the forms are carried as more or less permanent plant. 
It will help stripping to have the two end top boards narrow and loose. 

A method of building the forms so that the filler can be stripped without 
disturbing the supports is shown in Fig, 56. The filler joists in this case 
are single boards of the depth required ; if a stock size will not suit the 
next widest board can be used and the ends sized down. The joist 
bottoms aro 4 in. by 4 in carried on 4 in. by 6 in. ledgers. On the sides 
of the 4 in. l)y 4 in.’s are nailed 2 in by 2 in. strips — using double-headed 
nails -which support the fillers. Removing these strips enables the 
fillers to be removed without disturbing the joist supports. The length 
of the fillers must be less than the distance apart of the ledgers, say about 

3 ft. to 4 ft. 

Removable Metal Tiles. These are economical lor high buildings 
or very large areas, when they can be used at least four times over, or 
wlien for architectural reasons a beam ceiling is desir(*d. 

Fig. 57 [a) and {b) shows two methods of building the forms when 
the joists, are close together, say about 24 in. So that the tiles will be 
economical for use on different jobs, they are made dec'p enough to .suit 
several different dejiths of joist Th(* joist support is a i m. by 4 in.,, 
or what(*ver width of joist is specified, nailed to a 2 in. plank on edg(*. 
The tiles overlaj) tlu* joist bottom and at (^?) are carried on i in. by 2 in. 
about 18 in ajiart .supported by 1 m. by 2 in. ledgers nailed to the plank. 
Spacers of i in by 2 m. will jirevent the til(‘s .spreading at the bottom. 
To strip, the i in. by 2 in supports an* knocked off the ledgers and the 
tiles are sprung out The tiles are made in about 3 ft lengths. At 
(/;) the ledgers are 2 m. by 2 in , and i in. by i 111. ribbons are used to 
hold the bottom of the tiles In either ca.se the plank can be supported 
directly by posts or by ledgers to reduce the number of po.sts. 

For longer spans between joists the method shown in Fig. 57 (c) 
can be used. The joist support is a 2 in by 6 in. nailed to the top of 

4 in. by 4 in. posts. The tiU*s are carried on 2 in. hy 4 in.’s .supported 
on continuous i in. by b in.’s nailed to the posts The tiles arc also nailed 
— through holes supplied for that purpose to the joist bottom. Double- 
headed nails arc preferable whenever they are to be pulled before stripping. 

Usually one-and-a-half or two floors of steel tiles are iLsed, so that there 
is always one iloor fully formed beneath the floor being poured. The floor 
that is stripped should be reshored . The metal tiles can be removed in two 
to three days for the .short .spans and four to six days for the long spans. 

Two-Way Joist Construction. — In simple joist constniction the 
joists run in one direction, being carried by two beams or walls. If it 
is desired to distribute tlu\slab load more equally a “ two-way ” con- 
struction is used ; that is, the joists rim in two directions at right angles, 
«md are supported on four beams or walls. The fillers then, instead of 
being continuous rows, will be square units, or " domes " as they arc 
generally called. 
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This construction is more common with steel fillers than with hollow 
tile because closed ends are required, while the ordinary hollow tiles have 
open ends. If hollow tiles are used the construction is the same as the 
closed deck already described. The load to be carried will be slightly 
greater, as there will be more concrete, sd the supports must be a little 
closer. 

Metal tiles, or ** domes,*' about 20 in. square at the base are supported 
on open deck forms, but the construction shown in Fig. 54 is not easily 
adapted for domes because the joist bottoms running in one direction 
must support the bottoms in the direction at right angles, and this is 
not easily done with 2 in. plank. 



[By pemtsstan qf The Trussed Concrete Sted Co* 

Fio. 59. — Open Deck Forms from above, showing " Florb-tylb ” and " Hy-rib ” Lath. 


Instead, the construction shown in Fig. 58 can be used. The joist 
bottoms in one direction arc 4 in. fey 4 in.’s. To each side of the 4 in. 
by 4 in., and i in. down from the top, is nailed a i in. by 2 in. ledger. 
This ledger carries 1 in. by 8 in.’s at the same distance apart as the 4 in. 
by 4 in.’s, forming the bottoms for the joists in the opposite direction. 
On top of the ledgers, in between the i in. by 8 in.’s, are nailed i in. by 
2 in. fillers, carrying the domes. The 4 in. by 4 in.’s are supported as 
in Fig. 54, but the supports must be closer together because of the greater 
dead load. 

An alternative to this picthod is to substitute for the i in. by 8 in. 
joist bottom a 16-gauge iron plate the width of the joist and supported 
by the dome flanges. In this case the ledgers are 2 in. by 2 in., nailed 
flush with the top of the 4 in. by 4 in., and are continuous, no filler strip 
being required. 
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With either construction the domes can be removed without dis- 
turbing the supports. Figs. 59, 60, 61, show construction of forms for 
fixed and removable metal tile fillers manufactured by Trussed Concrete 
Steel Co. 

Estimating Cost.— Closed deck forrfis will require about J cu. ft. 
of timlipr per sq. ft. of floor area, and open deck forms about i cu. ft. 
per sq. ft. for average conditions. Open deck construction therefore 
requires about 20 per cent, less timber than the closed deck. These 
amounts include posts, bracing, waste, etc. The labour cost is about 
the same for either method, since with the former there is less timber, 
but th(i work has to be done more accurat(‘ly, and with the latter there is 
more timber to handle but erecting it is simpler. There will, however, 
b(* more salvage of material with the heavier timber of the open 
deck. 

A full set of forms should be estimated for one floor or a floor and a 
half, and these can be used again on upper floors. 

To frame and erect forms for 100 sq ft of floor will require about 5 
hours carpenters’ time and 5 houis labourers' time, and to strip them 
about i hour carpenters’ time and 2 hours labourers’ time. 

('ost of forms lor 100 sq ft of floor (open or closed deck): — 

hrs carpenter (a' 

7 ,, labourer 

For clo.sed deck, timber n'quired — 100/4 “ 25 cu. ft. 

M open „ „ „ = T00/5 = 20 „ „ 

Cleaning liind hoisting will each require about i hour labourers' time. 

Bi'ams can be estimated as in beam and girder construction, also 
re.shoring. 

The cost of wood fillers should be estimated separately from the 
forms and be compared with the cost of tile or metal fillers. They will 
require about J cu. ft. of timber per sq. ft. of floor area, and it will 
require about 5 hours carpenters’ time and 2 howrs labourers' time to 
make up sufficient fill(*rs for 100 sq. ft. of floor. 

The cost of forms for wood fillers and removable metal tile is about 
the same as for the open deck in both material and labour. 

Forms for two-way joi.sts will cost about 10 per cent, more in material 
and labour per sq ft. of floor area than the open deck. 


Structural Steel Fireproofing. 

The forms for supporting the concrete fireproofing around a structural 
steel frame (Fig. 62) are built much simpler and lighter than for reinforced 
concrete frames. Cinders gs aggregate instead of stone are used to cut 
down the dead weight of the structure, forming a concrete weighing only 
about 100 lbs. per cu ft., or about two-thirds the weight of stone conaete. 
Little or no live load need be allowed for in designing the forms, as wheel- 
ing of concrete is done on runways supported directly by the steel beams. 
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DESIGN OF FORMWORK. 


As there is practically always a suspended ceiling beneath the floor and 
other exposed concrete is plastered, the lines and appearance of the con- 
crete are not so important, so that strength in bending rather than allow- 
able deflection will govern the form design. 

The floor forms are always suspended from the steel beams, eliminat- 
ing all wood posts, so that the forms do not have to carry the floor 
above as in reinforced concrete construction. Dressed boards, nomin- 
ally I in. thick, being the cheapest timber to buy, are used practically 
throughout! Often only one width of board is necessary, being mainly 
governed by the depth required for the joists. The usual widths are 
4 in., 5 in. or 6 in., dressed aboat \ in., with square edges. Having only 
one size to deal with greatly simplifies the timber list and reduces the 
labour.'- Hangers consist of heavy bright wire number 6 or 7. 

The work of erection should be subdivided into placing hangers, 
beam forms, stringers, etc. The general method is to carry the beam 
and slab forms by continuous stringers hung from the top flange of the 
beams. 

The floor slab is usually 4 in. thick, of cinder concrete, and will weigh 
about 354lbs. per sq ft. The span between beams is generally between 
6 ft. and 8 ft. The safe currying capacity of i in. joists, depending on 
their strength in bending for various spans and .spacing, is as follows 

lbs. per 
sq. ft. 

For 5 f^ span, i in. by 4 in at 30 in. on centre will carry 25 


at 24 in „ „ „ „ 35 

„ 6 ft. I in. by 5 in. at 30 in. „ „ „ „ 30 

at 24 in. „ ,, „ . „ 40 

I in. by 0 in. at 30 in ,. ,. „ 45 

at 24 in. „ „ „ ., 55 

„ 7 ft. „ I in. by 6 in. at 30 in. ., „ „ 30 

at 24 in. „ „ „ „ 40 

„ 8 ft. „ I in. by 6 in. at 24 in. „ „ „ „ 30 

at 18 in. „ „ „ „ 35 


The span of the joists is the span between supports, not centre to 
centre of the beams. 

The stringers can be the same size and spaced similarly to the joists. 
The slab boards are either laid loose or built into panels. The beam 
sides, where possible, consist of one width of board, but for deep beams 
two or more boards must be nailed together with battens. 

Beam bottoms are also i in. thick and generally single boards. Girder 
bottoms arc usually wider,, and require two boards witE battens. Wir6 
hangers .should be number 6 or 7d>right wire, not black wire. The 
sequence of erection is wire hangers, stringers, beam and girder forms, 
joists and slab panels. 

At (a) Fig. 62 is shown the construction of the forms \^en the under- 
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side of the beams is nqt fireproofed. It is best suited for shallow beams, 
lo in, or less in depth, so that a 5 in. or 6 in. joist can be used. This 
* sjrstem can be conveniently built in panels 6 ft. to 8 ft. long, nailing 
the joists, beam sides, and slab boards together. The panels ^re then 
carried by i in. by 4 in.’s resting loosely on the* stringers. The beam 
sides should be battered for easy stripping. 

Wire hangers should be cut to required length and bent before, placing. 
The stringers are pulled up tight against the lower fiangc of the beam, 
and the ends of the hanger hammered tight up around the .top flange. 
In this case both legs of the hanger are shown carried over top flange, 



[By pfrmisaioH of the Thompson-SlamU Co. 
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• 

but the more usual construction is shown at {b). The length of the 
hooks under the top flange should be about 4 in. 

It is more usual to encase the entire beam in concrete, and the best 
construction for the forms is shown at (6), F^. 62. In this case the 
joists are carried on L-shape supports, resting loosely on the stringers 
the horizontal leg may be 4 in. to 6 in. and both legs arc nailed together. 
The advantage of this method of joist support is that the span of the 
}<Hst is reduced, and the joists need not be^cut to the exact distance 
between beam sides as is necessary when they are carried by ledgers 
nailed to the sides. By placing the joists on a skew their lengths can 
vary an inch or so and they can be wedged against the sides, thus keeping 
them in place without nailing and also holding the sides from bulging. 
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The slab boards may be loose or made into panels, in which case the two 
outside boards should be loose. 

The usual construction for the hangers is to loop one end over the 
stringer and the other end over the top flange, hammering it well under 
the flange. The hangers pass between ‘the bottom and side forms. 
Spreaders i in. by i in. should be used at intervals to space the forms 
from the bottom and sides of the steel beam. 

Stripping in either method of construction consists merely in cutting 
the hangers and lowering the forms. 

If the beam is so deep that two ordinary width boards arc not suffi- 
cient to form the joists and vertical leg of the joist support, the joists 
are then carried as at (r) on a ledger nailed to the sides. The girder 
form shown at (d) consists of side and bottom panels made up with 
I in. by 4 in. cleats, 24 in. to 30 in. apart. The wire hangers pass 
through and under the bottom cleats and the legs an* vertical, and are 
bent around the top flange. The holes in the cleats should not be 
in a line j)arallel to tlie sides, but one hole should be near one edge and 
the other hole near the opposite edge ; that is, the wire passes diagonally 
under th^j cleat. The top of the girdc*r is hi'ld from bulging by wire 
tics around the .side cleats, or it can be braced back diagonally to the 
beam sides. If the joists are carried on girder sides the construction 
will be as at (c.) 

Column forms are built much lighter than in reinforced concrete 
con.struction, as the pressure will be much less. Generally the sides 
are panels o£ i in. boards cleated together every 24 in. to 30 in. The 
yokes are loose and can be 2 in by 4 in nailed together as at (t*), 
or wedged together as at (/) 62. The latter method requires 

more labour cutting and fitting the wedges and stop blocks, but is much 
easier to strip. Patent adjustable column clamps are often used in place 
of wood clamps. 

Connection of beams to girders and girders to columns can be made 
as previously described, using i in. stock instead o»f 2 in. 

Stripping of beams and girders can be done in two to three days, 
and slabs in three to seven daj\s 

If stone concrete is used instead of cinder concrete the same methods 
of construction can be used, although since the dead load will be greater 
all the forms must be correspondingly heavier, and instead of wires, 
bolts will be required hooked on the lower or top flange with washer and 
nut under the beam bottom cleat. 

Estimating Cost. — From \ to i of a cu. ft. of timber should 
be allowed per sq. ft. of total contact area, including slab, beams, and 
columns ; this will include waste. In high buildings sufficient timber 
should be provided to foriq from two to three whole floors. 

The labour cost will vary greatly with the experience of the contractor' 
in this class of work and with the size of the job and speed required. 
It will \*ary from as high as the cost of forms for reinforced concrete beam 
and girder construction, as given in Chapter IX, to about 25 or 30 per cent. 
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Jess than this. In America this work is largely handled by firms who 
specialise in fireproofing structural steel as sub-contractors, doing no 
other part of the work. Since these firms have experienced men who 
do nothing but build forms for structural steel fireproofing they can 
obtain much lower costs than the general contractor, the average cost 
being about 30 jxt cent, less than that given in Chapter IX. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MISCELLANEOUS FORMS IN BUILDING 
' CONSTRUCTION. 

Stair Forms. 

Stairs are designed to be self-supporting longitudinally from floor to 
floor or floor to landing, or across from wall to w^all. The former method 
is more common when the whole frame of the building is concrete, and 
tlie lattiT when the floors only are concrete supported by brick bearing- 
walls. 

The stairs may be a straight run from floor to floor (Fig. 64), but jnore 
often th(Tj is an intermediate landing (Fig. 64, dotted lines). Usually 
the stairs arc not pouied until after all the floors are completed, making 
this a sejiauite operation from ground floor to roof. This saves time in 
jxuiring the main floors. 

With stiaight runs from floor to floor ledges and keys are left in the 
flooi beams to .support the stair slab. 

in order tnat the risers in each flight may come vertically over each 
other It is best to leave the stair oix'mng a few inches wider than actually 
requiied to allow for adjustment horizontally ; this clearance is shown 
as () in. in Fig 64, 3 in. top and bottom. If the opening is made the 
exact size* it is diflicult to carry the edges up plumb throughout a high 
building. 

The sloping slab is supfiorted on 4 in. by 4 in. joints and ledgers. The 
posts should preferably be as nearly at right-angles to the ledgers as 
possible, with wedges between, but may be placed vertical if cleated to 
the ledgers and well^cro.s.s-braced. 

The side forms, or stringers, are Cut out of 2-in. plank from 10 in. to 
12 in. deep, as required. To these are nailed the riser forms, also of 
2-in. plank. 

On straight runs the stringers are cut as shown in Fig. 66, the dotted 
lines indicating the full plank and the solid lines the cuts. Starting 
from one upper corner of the plank, the length of the tread and riser is 
marked out successively, the top of each riser being on the edge of the 
plank. The clearance allowed — this should be measured from the actual 
opening — is then marked off and the plank sawn through parallel to 
the risers. ^ 

WTien there is a landing the clearance will only occur at the floor 
line, and at the landing the stringer ends at the jimction of the s air 
and landing slabs, and a plank the depth of the landing slab is cleated on. 
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The stringers are set in position on the sheathing, and may be nailed in 
place or held by a i-in. ribbon. 

Tlie whole form is wedged up to the correct height. When there is a 
landing there should be a joist at the junction of the slabs. 

The landing sheathing is carried on the beam side with intermediate 
joists as required by the span and thickness of the landing. The landing 
beam is usually poured with the stairs, being supported either by brackets 
built on the columns for that purpose, by independent columns, or by 
hangers fronl.thc beam above at the floor. 

On the face of each stringer is nailed a 2-in. plank to form the riser, 
and of the same depth as the riser. The bottom of these planks should 
be bevelled so that the finisher can get his trowel into the corner, otherwise 
there will be a ridge left on the concrete. If each tread has a slight 
slope for drainage, this slope must be allowed for in laying out the stringer. 

The risers may slope inwards, may be rc'cossed, or have nosings, as 
shown in Fig. 67. To form these nosings a i-in. filler-piece is nailed to 
the riser plank. 

If the stairs are wide and there is danger of the riser planks bulging, 
a long plaVik or 2 in. by 4 in. can be placed on edge across the top of 
the risers nailed to posts wedged b(dween the floors. I*'or very wide stairs 
one or more intermediate stringers can be used inverted over the riser 
planks and hold in the same way, or the planks can be wired back to 
the under form. 

When the stairs are supported between walls already built {Fig. 65) 
the slab forni will be the same as before, or if built on a fill no form 
is necessary. Sloping ledges are left in the wall to give bearing to the 
slab. 

Tlic riser forms are supported differently, as they must be hung from 
above. Two 2-in. planks arc placed along the walls so that they will 
f clear the risers by 2 in. or 3 in. They are braced together by 4 in. by 
4 in. and wedged, or they can be supported by 4 in. by 4 in. posts at 
each end wedged between floors, or the planks can be bolted to the walls. 

To the planks are nailed 2 in. by 4 in. vertical hangers at distances 
apart equal to the width of tread. Tlic hangers should stop 2 in. or 3 in. 
above the treads. To the hangers arc nailed the riser planks, with fillers 
attached when required. The risers must be cut the exact length between 
walls. 

Stripping the risers can be done in one to two days, but it is advisable 
to leave them longer to protect the edges. 

Cost. — ^The cost of stair forms can be estimated by the flight, by the 
square foot of under surface, or by the lineal foot of riser ; the two latter 
methods give about the same result since there is usually about i sq. ft. 
of surface to i lineal foot of riser. An average flight from floor to landing 
will need 40 to 50 sq. ft. of forms, mftisured along the slope, for a 12 ft. 
story height and 4 ft. to 5 ft. width of stairs. 

If the under-form is supported, each square foot will require about 
. J cu. ft. of timber, including stringers and risers. If the stairs or steps 
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are built on a fill, no under-fonn being required, about J cu. ft. j^r sq. ft. 
should be allowed. 

The labour cost is best estimated by the flight from floor to landing. 
An average flight, as above, will be a day's work for two carpenters 
assisted by about J-hour labourers' time to each hour carpenters' time, 
including erection and stripping 

Cost of I flight of 40 sq. ft. — 

16 hrs. carpenter @ '-= 

12 hrs. labourei (a) -- •“ 

20 cu. ft. timber ^ 

The timber can be used several times over, so that the above amount 
can be divided by the number of times used. • 

For longer or wider flights the cost can be estimated proportionally 
by reducing to a sejuare loot basis. 

Cornice Forms. 

('ornices are of so many different designs and shapes that it is only 
possible to describe the main points in the construction of. the forms, 
the actual details being different with each design. If the comice is 
heavy and complicated it is always built separate from the loof slab, 
the wall beams being keyed to receive it. Only the simplest of designs 
IS built wuth the roof slab, because if it is at all complicated the time 
required to make and place the forms would hold up the pouring of the 
roof ; and also, since the forms are expt‘nsiv(‘ to make, it i» usual to make 
up a minimum length and u.sc it over several tunes. 

(Generally the wall beams are stripped and reshored, but the outside 
and bottom forms may be left on if they are of any assistance in support- 
ing the cornice form. 

The method of shoring the comice is very important, as most of the 
weight will overhang the building. They .should be placed closer together 
than required for strength, generally from 3 ft. to 4 ft. As the posts 
cannot be placed vertically under the load there will always be some 
bending action, so that at least two posts should be used and well-cross- 
braced together. The shores wiM be what are known as " outrigger 
shores," the outside arm being longer than the inside arm. They consist 
of two or more posts, cap and braces. 

Various types of outrigger shores are shown in Fig, 68. The type 
to use will depend mainly on the design of the cornice. If the cornice 
is vertical (that is, if most of the weight comes on the roof), type (a), 
(c) or (d) can be used. If the comice overhangs, types (6) and {e) would 
be better. The main points to remember are that the posts will tend to 
be pulled outwards at the top and pushed inwards at the bottom. When 
a vertical and inclined post butts at the bottom, as at (a) and {e), kick 
blocks should be bolted to the floor to take the thrust. At {e) is shown 
a good form of shore, where the inside post is wedged against the roof 
slab, and the cap consists of two planks nailed to the sides of the posts. 
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Batter posts should l)e under the point of application of the load, so that 
there is little bending in the cap. All posts should be on wedges. 

On top of the shores are set the built-up frames to which is nailed 
I in. or ij in. sheathing. The type of frame will vary with the design 
of the comice, but is generally made up of in. or 2 in. by 4 in. nailed 
together and braced. At (a), (b) and (c), Ftg, 69, are shown typical 
designs. When there is only one vertical leg to the frame, as at (a), it 
should be braced from the cap and tied back to the roof. In this design 
the curved portion is a separate unit lightly nailed to the side and bottom. 
If the form is to be stripped quickly the piece forming the* inset should 
be nailed on lightly so that it will remain in the concrete and protect 
the edges in shipping. A 3-in. by 4-in. wale should be used to hold 
in line the uprights, and when there is any pressuie on the inclined 
brace to the wale the end of the cap should be braced back to the 
posts. 

When the frames are wide, as at (6) and (c), wales need not be used, 
but diagonal braces are advisable to prevent any tendency of the form 
to be pushed outwards. In designs such as (6) and (r) it is best to 
set the frames on wedges so that they can be low(T(‘d to» clear the 
concrete before swinging them out ; this will jirevent corners being 
broken, off. 

When there arc undercuts or recesses in vertical faces, as in (b), the 
boards to form these should be nailed on lightly to il\c form, so that 
they will remain in the concrete when stripping. If the nailing is done 
from the outside, leaving the heads projecting, tli(‘ nails can 4 )e withdrawn 
leaving the inset board loose to enable the form to be lowered. 

At (b) the frame is built to take care of the mam details of the cornice, 
and the remaining details are blocked out with independent forms of 
sheathing nailed to 4 in. by 4 in. blocks. This method should be used 
whenever possible, j^s it makes a strong form and there is no e.Kpensive 
labour cutting memjjers to the exact outline of the cornice. 

At (c) the template method is used, tlu* 2 in by 6 in. joists being 
cut to the outline. 

Frames should be 18 in. to 24 in. apart, depending on the weight to 
be carried. There should be sliore* at alternate frames. Intermediate 
frames are supported by 2-in. continuous planks, unless the pressure is 
* mostly horizontal, as at (a), whi n no support is necessary. Some 
longitudinal bracing is necessary to add stiffness to the form. 

The complete form is usually built up on the ground or on the roof 
in lengths of 6 ft. to 10 ft., depending on the weight. A light hand- 
derrick is necessary for placing the forms and handling them while 
striping. The back-form of the comice can be held in several ways, 
as shown in Fig, 69. Wires anchored around the reinforcing steel in 
the concrete are useful for this purpose. 

The length of time the forms should be left before stripping depends 
on the overhanging weight. Type («) could be stripped in two to three 
days, while (6) and (c) should be left a little longer. When the forms 
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are to be used several times a short length can be stripped and immedi- 
ately reshored from the main shores. 

When there is a moulded belt-course running around the building the 
forms for it can be built in the same way as for cornices. If it is simple 
it will be cast with the floor, but if elaborate will usually be built after- 
■wards, keys being left in the concrete to support it. 

Cost.-- Cornice and belt-course forms can only be estimated by 
experience, since they vary so much in design, but they will cost from 
two to four times as much as ordinary beam forms per sq. ft. of contact 
area. 


Sill Forms. 

C'oncrete sills are poured after the walls are built and the steel window 
frames set, as they hold the bottom of the frames. The form {Fig. 70) 
is built in two halves, each consisting oi a plank with 2 in. by 4 in. uprights 
attached to form a clamp. A 2 in by 4 m. cross-piece nailed on to the 
top of the uprights holds them the right distance apart and a bolt draws 
them tight against the wall, witli spreaders to give a uniform width of 
sill, llio* outside plank will have a strip nailed on the bottom to give 
the overhang, and to this strij) is nailed the drip-moulding, which may 
be triangular or half round This drip-moulding should only be nailed 
on very lightly, as it should stay in the concrete until it can be taken 
out without breaking oft the outsid(‘ edge of the sill. The sills can be 
stripped within two daysv 

Cost.-- 'rtie unit cost of sills is usually estimated by the lineal foot of 
sill, w'liich is about equivalent to i sq. ft. of contact area. A lineal foot 
will require about J cu. It. of timber, but the timber can alw'ays be used 
several times. The labour requiiod to place and strip will be about 
10 minutes carpenters’ time plus 10 minutes labourers* time per lineal foot 
of sill. 


Upturned Beams. 

Exterior wall beams are often turned up to give more light to the 
building {Fig, 71). The beam and slab should be poured together, so 
the inside form of the beam must*be supported above the slab. The 
side-form is built m the ordinary w^ay, but a 2-in. plank is nailed on the 
bottom ; otherwise the concrete wnll come up on the inside and make it 
difficult to strip. This plank must be held down against upw^ard pressure; 
and this can be done with wires anchored to the reinforcing steel with 
wedges to take up the slack. To support the form above the slab, 
temporary blocks of wood can be used and knocked out during concreting, 
or concrete blocks can be left in the slab. The outer end of the joists 
can be supported on tw'o 2 dn. by 6 in., separated as shown, using short 
intermediate joists if necessary to cfit down the span of the sheathing 
carrying the extra weight of the beam. 

Cost. — These beams will cost more than interior beams, and an 
allow'ance of about 25 per cent, more per sq. ft. can be made. 
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Column Mouldings and Ornaments. 

Columns art* sometimes marked out to make the concrete resemble 
cut stone work by nailing to the main form narrow strips of mouldings 
of the desired shape (Ftg, 72). Tliese strips should always be bevelled 
for easy stripping. Nailing and mitering *the comers of the strips must 
be done very carefully for satisfactory results. The strips should prefer- 
ably be nailed on lightly so that they will remain in the concrete, otherwise 
some edges are sure to break off if the strips and forms are removed 
together whjje the concrete is still green, and early stripping is desirable 
so that the concrete can be linished. With veiy high columns the strips, 
if nailed on lightly, may become dislodged during concreting, so in this 
case should be more securely nailed and the forms left on longer. The 
forms should be well oiled. 

Inset ornamc'iits and slots are made by cutting boards to the desired 
shajie and nailing them to the main form. 

Projecting oinaimmts, especially if they are elaborate, are generally 
more easily handled by ]>recasting and setting the finished moulding in 
recesses in the concrete or by setting in the forms and ]x)iirmg around 
them. • 

Cost. — llie cost of ornamental work can vary enormously, and can 
only be estimated by experience. Any elaborate form should be made 
in a joiner's shoj), and definite quotations can be obtained. 

« Back-forms. 

When a concrete slab is poured on a slope, as, for instance, for a saw- 
tooth roof, a top or back-form (Ftg. 73) is retjuired to hold the upper 
surface of the concrete. It is hardly possible to pour concrete on a slope 
greater than thirt}^ degrees with only an under-foim, and even on this 
slope greftt care is recjuiied to jirevcmt the conen^te from running down 
the slojie. It is not practical to build the form tjie full height before 
concreting, a.s it would be almost impossible to pour a thin slab from 
the top without getting numerous \oids. 

The form is best built in panels 2 ft. to 3 ft. wide and as long as the 
slab, or if this is too great in about*i2 ft. lengths. 

Using two panels, the first is placed and wired down to the reinforcing 
steel, using 1 in. sq. spacer blocks to hold it above the lower form ; then 
the foim IS filled to the top and the next panel is nailed on, wired down, 
and filled. The lower panel is then removed after drawing the nails and 
cutting the wires, moved ahead of the second one and so on. Using three 
panels the concrete is poured to the top of the third before removing 
the lowest one, allowing a little more time for the concrete to set.^r 

In warm weather a panel can be removed m an hour, but the concrete 
should not be trowelled immediately as this would cause a tendency . 
to flow. 

The panels can be made most economically with the greatest salvage 
of material by running the boards lengthways ih long lengths with x in. 
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by 4 in, battens about 30 in. apart, and on each edge is naded a 2 in. by 
4 in. on edge, notched over the battens so that they can be nailed to the 
lx)ards. These 2 in. by 4 in. act as wales and for nailing the panels 
together {F^, 73 (6)). By this method the battens are the only short 
pieces required. • 

Another method (Fig. 73 (^i)) is to run the boards the height of the 
panel with 2 in. by 4 in. on each edge and no battens, but this means 
cutting up the boards into short lengths with consequent waste. 

The wires can be tied around the joists of the lower form, but this 
is more expensive as holes have to be bored ; and it is not necessary, as 
the pressure on the back-form is small. There should be a wire to about 
every 15 sq. ft. The back-forms should b(‘ oil(*d as well as the lower 
form, as they have to be stripped quickly 

Cost. — The cost of back-forms is about the same as the cost of making, 
placing and stripping slab-panel forms in beam and girder construction. 


Curved Slab-forms. 

Curved slab-forms (Ftg. 74) can be built in two ways. Either the 
joists themselves can be cut to the required radius and supported by 
straight ledgers, or the joists can be straight and the ledgers cut to the 
radius. The first method would be better for a sharp curve and small 
area, and the latter for a flat curve and a large area. 

At (a) the joists of 2-in. plank are cut as described for curved walls, 
nailed together, and notched at the joints to giv(* square tiearings for 
the ledgers. The posts should be well-cross-braced to take tlio side; 
thrust. 

At (b) the joists are toe-nailed to the curved ledgers to hold them 
in place. The ledgers should be notched to give the jiosts squaie bearing, 
or the tops of the posts can be shaped, or wedges can be used. Instead of 
cutting the ledgers they can lx* left square and curved strips can be 
nailed on the upper edge. By this means there^is full salvage of the ledgers 
and only the strips arc wasted. 

In power-house construction there is often the problem of building 
forms for a slab that is flat at one end^nd curved at the other, the curva- 
ture gradually increasing from a straight line to a maximum curvature. 
This can be done by using straight joist.s resting on a horizontal ledger 
at one efld and a curved ledger at the other. 'Hie joists are placed at 
right-angles to the curved ledger. The ends of the joists on the horizontal 
ledger must be bevelled to give a square bearing. The joists should 
preferably be heavy and so close that an intermediate ledger will not 
be required. If a board is laid over the joists it will bear only on one 
edge of each joist, so that the top of each joist, should be bevelled to give 
fuH, or nearly full, bearing to the boards. Square-edge boards should 
be used for sheathing ; as many boards as possible are nailed together, 
then a space is left afterwards to be filled with a special board, as described 
for sloping curved walls. The change in curvature in the width of a 
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board will be so slight the small ridges formed in the concrete will hardly 
be noticeable. 

Cost. — Curved slab-forms will require about J cu. ft. of timber per 
sq. ft. of contact area, which can be divided by the number of times used. 
To erect and strip loo sq. ft. of forms Will require about 12 hours car- 
pt'nters* time and 10 hours labourers* time. 



CHAPTER XII. 


FORMS FOR FLAT SLAB CONSTRUCTION. 

A SYSTI.M of floor (l('sip:n which is by far the most popular in America 
for industrial buildings, but which at present is little known in this 
country, is the *' flat slab '* or “ mushroom slab floor. Wlian the 
many advantages of this system becomt* nrognistd it will undouldedly 
largely supersede tlie ordinary beam and girder design, as it has done 
in America for several years. 

The formwork is much simpler to build, as there are large flat areas 
with no beams ; the only beams occur along the outside walls and 
around elevator and stair wells. Over the column there is .usually, 
though not nec(‘ssarily, a square “ depn‘ssed panel " or “ drop head,” 
a few inches dirper than the slab Tin* int(‘rior columns are almost 
alwa 3 's round, because that is th(‘ best sha]>e strurturallj\ 

The columns are always finisht»d with cone-shaiH^ caps beneath the 
depressed panel, which may b<' (*ither plain or moulded, ('olunin caps, 
when round, are alwaj^s built with sheet-nudal sti'cd forms. Occasionally 
square and octagonal columns are used, built with wood forms. 

The depressed panel form is generally built as a separate unit, and so 
can be considered apart from the main slab fonns. 

At the wall columns are generally, but not necessarily, half-depn's.sed 
panels with brackets on the columns. 

There are two majn systems of building the forms, which can be 
called the ” one-wa^’ ” and the ” two-way ” systems. In the one-way 
system the joists are direct Ij^ carried on thc‘ jx)sts and m the two-way 
on ledgers. The latter, as .seen in Chapter V, takes less timber than 
the former. • 

As regards labour cost, contractors usually hav(‘ their individual 
preference, generally because they are more used to on(* system than 
the other. Some will claim that the onc-wa^’ system is cheapiT becau.se 
the timbers run in only one direction and there is only one row to level 
up ; and others claim that the two-way system is cheaper because there 
is less timber to handle. The two-way is the more common method. 

In either method the floor boards are built into panels, and the main 
problem is to lay out these panels to the bqst advantage with as few 
different sizes as possible. • 

The joists may or may not be attached to the boards ; usually thej’ 
are not attached, the boards being held together with light battens 
about 3 ft. apart. Floor bays in this type of construction are made as 
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nearly square as possible ; about 20 ft. is the standard spacing of columns, 
though it may vary^from 16 ft. to 25 ft. The side of the depressed 
panel is always about one-third of the column spacing, and the diameter 
of the column cap always about 0*225 the spacing of the columns. 

A typical floor bay should be laid oil’t oft paper before deciding on 
the size of tin* panels, spacing of joists, posts, etc. 

It is })refcrable to havt* joists, Iedg(Ts and posts spaced symmetrically 
in each bay, but tliis cannot alw'ays be don(‘ with j)osts and at the same 
time use them to th(' best advantage*. Several different combinations 
of timber sizes could be used to carry the load, but it has been found 
from experience that tlu* best siziN to use are timbers 3 in. to 4 in. wide 
and 4 in . to b in deej) 1 )eep jilanks are not advisable for joists or ledgers, 
as they an* less stable and more liable to twist out of shape. Floor 
panels are always i in. stock, tongued and grooved 

There will be the choiei* of using large sizes and panels with fewer 
piec(*s to handle, or small sizes and panels with correspondingly more 
S(*parate pieces to handle. In general, the larger the building the larger 
can be the timbers and panels that can be used economically, as there 
will be More facilities for handling them both w’ith labour and plant. 
The larger the sizes the fast(‘r will b(‘ the work of (*rection. 

Jdoor panels and drop herid panels are tlie only units made up in 
advanc(*. 

As with othei types of construction, and perhaps more so with flat- 
slab floors, since short jueces cannot be so easily used up, the timber 
should be otd(*red from a skt*tch of a typical bay that the lengths 
can be specihed for the least waste. For instance, if the economical 
sjxicing of the posts is 0 ft., the ledgers should be 12 ft. long; if they 
come on the job 10 ft. the posts must be 5 ft. on centres and 20 per 
cent, more posts will be required , or if they are 14 ft. long 15 per cent, 
of (*ach ledger must be wasted. It is very easy to overrun the timber 
bill by 15 to 25 p(*r cent. Also the forms should^be built to a definite 
di‘sign so that the right sizes and lengths are used in the right place. 

One-Way System (Fi^. 75), — No ledgers are used, the joists being 
.supported directly on tlu* posts. The spacing of the joists is governed 
by the maximum allowable span of the sheathing (Table i), and the spacing 
of the posts by the allowable span of the joists (Table 4). The spacings 
may have to be varied slightly for .symmetrical spacing. The spacing 
of the joists should preferably be an even division of the spacing of the 
columns, placing a joist on each centre line. The sizes commonly used 
are 3 in. ,by 6 in. or 8 in. 

Fig, 75 shows a typical lay-out for 20-ft. square bays. Laying out 
the floor panels .symmetrically, there will be four panels 3 ft. 6 in. wide 
by 6 ft. 6 in. long and eight panels 3 ft. 3 in. wide by Ib ft. long. 
Panels usually run acro.ss the building and the joists lengthwise. Of 
course, several other combinations of panels can be used, but the end 
joints must be over a joist and it is preferable that the joints be on the 
centre line of the bay where the construction joints will be. It is usual 
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to strip back to a construction joint, and if the panels overlap a joint 
they cannot be stripped. Posts must be set on wedges for adjustment 
and stripping and be cross-braced. Each post should be braced across 
the building, and every other post braced longitudinally. Since the 
posts are close together in this system and do not carry their maximum 
load, the bracing is less important than with the two-way design. 

There should be sills under the posts when they set on the ground. 
Joists should be cleated to the posts, the cleat being permanently nailed 
to the post and temporarily to the joist. 

In erection the posts are spaced and set first, with the wedges imder 
them, and cross-braced. Using the braces as scaffolds the joists are 
next set and the posts wedged up to the required elevation. Last, the 
floor panels are laid loosely on the joists. At the wall beams the panels 
and joists are carried on the b(‘am sides. The depressed panel forms are 
built separately as described later. 

Two-Way System (Ftg. 76). — In this construction the joists can be 
smaller and are carried by ledgers, which rt'duce the number of i)osts 
required. 

Several different arrangements can be used, that shown in Fig, 76 
being one of tlie commonest. A rectangular bay is shown, but it would 
be similar for a square bay. The panels can be made larger or smaller 
as desired, but should be as large as can be conveniently handled. The 
joists are usually 3 in. by 4 in and the ledgers 4 in. by 6 in. carried on 
4 in. by 4 in, posts 

The panfls run across the building, as before. The joists butt or 
lap on the centre line of the bay and run in the longest direction. If 
the joists are lapped the panels in the centre of the bay will be staggered 
the width of the joist. There is one short line of ledgers between the 
depressed panels and three long continuous lines in the centre of the 
bays. 

The bents, or posts and ledgers cleated together, arc set up first 
on wedges, each post cross-braced in both directions. The joists are 
laid loosely on the ledgers and the posts wedged up to correct height ; 
finally the panels are placed, also without nailing down. In the two 
designs shown (Figs, 75 and 76), tluf floor panels are nailed together with 
light battens and the joists are loose. Figs. 77 and 78 show photographs 
of forms built by the two-way .system, in various stages of construction. 
Joists nailed to the sheathing in place of the battens can be used advan- 
tageously under certain* conditions. Such conditions are shown in Fig, 
79, where the bays arc 21 ft. square and the depressed panel 7 ft. square, 
the ratio between the side of the depressed panel and that of the bay 
being such that all floor panels can be exactly the same size. For these 
conditions it is necessary that the bay and depressed panel be square 
and that the side of the depressed panel is one-third, two-fifths, three- 
sevenths or three-eighths of the side of the bay. The depressed panel 
can always be designed to meet these conditions ; it is never less than 
one-third and seldom greater than two-fifths. 
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The panels an* made up with a joist on each edge and one in the centre 
running in the long direction with the boards running across. The 
joists can be 2 in. by 4 in. or 2 in. by 6 in., depending on the span and 
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l',G 78 Flat Slab ” Forms (Latrr View op Forms shown in Fig. 77). 


slab thickness. Since all panels are the same size they are interchangeable 
and can be rapidly handled, thus speeding up the work. Th^ is a 
disadvantage, however, in that the boards have to be cut up in short 
lengths, but this does not matter in a large building where the panels 
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tinuous rows of ledgers, as in Fig. yb, but .that between the depressed 
panels there are three short roue running in the opposite direction. 
This is less convenient for ’stripping if the panels are to be used again 
on the eatne floor, OT if part of the panels are required on the floor above 
befcwe the whole floor can be stripped. 
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, Stripping and Re-shoring. 

It is common practice (though not good) to strip a bay entirely and 
re-shore with a post midway between each column and one in the centre 
of the bay. As in warm weather the forms are stripped in four to five 
days, removing the shores entirely from k bay is dangerous, as it is 
liable to cause excessive deflection because the slab is thin and the span 
long, and wedging back the shores may reverse the stress in the concrete 
and cause crat'ks in the top of the slab. 

It is best^to build in at least one permanent shore, which should 
be a 6-in. by 6-in., and which is not removed while stripping but is left 
in for about 28 days. Using one permanent shore, it is placed in the 
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centre of the bay and the slab is also re-shored with a post on the centre 
lines of the columns midway between the depressed panels. Ke-shoring 
at these points is not so dangerous because there should be steel in the 
top of the slab. ^ 

The jxTinanent shore consists of a 6-in. by 6-in. post on wedges 
with a board nailed on the top for a cap. The cap can be 12 in. square, 
or, better still, 12 in. wide and as long as the spacing of the joists. The 
cap is part of the floor sheathing and the panels are notched out around 
it (Figs. 75, 76, and 80). The shore thus has no connection with any 
other part of the forms, and these can be stripped independently. 

When all five shores are built in permanently they can help to sup- 
port the forms and do away with a corresponding number of posts. 
In this case the shores are made as alfove, but they have a 4-in. by 6-in. 
cleat nailed on one side to serve as a bracket to carry the ledger, which 
is set on wedges on top of the cleat so that it can stripped without 
disturbing the shore (Fig. 81). 
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The centre line of the bracket, and not that of the sjiore, will be on 
the centre line of the sliores. 

It is important that the shores be placed vertically over each other 
in successive stories to prevent concentrated loads coming on the thin 
slab, • 

In a multiple-?»tory building the two floors below the floor being 
poured should have all permanent or re-shorcs in place, and the story 
next below should have one permanent shore at the centre of each bav. 
The permanent shore at the centre of the bav should never, he removed 
under 28 days, or longer in cold weather. * 



The importance of re-shoring and permanent shores cannot be over- 
emphasised, especially in rapid construction More failures art* due to 
improper and insufficient shoring than to an\' otlu*r cauM*. 

Depressed Panel or Drop^iHead Form. 

This is usually built as a separate unit ; it is (‘reeled first and carries 
the floor panels. It can be constructed in several dilfertmt ways, but 
generally consists of a four-post %mt braced together in the* form of 
a square with a ledger nailed on two oppe^site sides to carry the joists 
and sheathing. On top of the sheathing are the side forms to the depre.ssed 
panel, generally made of 2 in. by 4 in.\s. A hole is cut in the .sheathing 
to receive the cap form. 

The sheathing is built up into one panel with i-in. by 4-in. cleats, the 
hole for the cap is marked out and sawn, and the panel is then sawn 
through the centre, the joint being parallel to the direction of the boards ; 
this is so that it can be stripped easily {Fig. 75). 

Sometimes the joists a^;e nail^ to the sheathing, in which case they ‘ 
take the place of the cleats and are 2 in. or 3 in. by 4 in., depending 
on the span and weight of slab. In this case the joint is cut across the 
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sheathing {Fig,^ 76), and there is a cleat on each side of the joint and 
flush with the edges of the sheathing. The inside ends of this joint 
must be supported by posts. 

Diagonal joists or cleats must be used to cut down the span of the 
sheathing when using round caps. • 

The four posts are set a little inside the comers of the depr&sed panel, 
and the two ledgers, generally 2 in. by 6 in. or 8 in., are nailed on the 
outside of the posts, tlie other two sides being braced at the top. The 
four-post b(*nt should be cross-braced diagonally and horizontally braced 
at the bottom. 

The side forms are often cut on a b(*vel, and they carry the main 
floor panels. 

It is«almost universal practice to use round steel column and cap 
forms, and sinc(* the depresst'd jianel is erected before the cap the panel 
should be made a few inches larger in each diriTtion than actually required 
to allow for adjustment and ct^ntering over the column The hole in the 
panel should be cut slightly larger than the cap, as the cap form has to 
be slipped through it. 

Although this is the commonest way of building; th(‘ di'pressed panel 
form some contractois prefer to make use of the mam floor joists instead 
of building the form independently. A im‘th()d of doing this with the 
one-way d(\sign is shown in Fig. 82. Two rows of joists are placed a dis- 
tance apait equal to the side of the depn*sst‘d panel. Tlu*se are set accur- 
ately and ahead of the other rows of joists At each column a 2 in. by 
.2 in., or 2 in. by 4 in if the joist is deep enough, is nailed on to the bottom 
of the joists at the dc’pth of the drop. Tlu‘ dejwssi'd panel-form is 
made up as ^hown on 2-m by 4-111, cleats or joists and in two halves, 
the outsidi’ joists being about j in fiom the edge of the boards. The 
panel is made the (*xact si/r in one direction and a few inches longer in 
the other in oidei to (arr\ the side form, or it can be made the exact 
* size in both diiections and the side form nailed to the ends of the main 
joists. ^Mlen the panel is set it is shored by a post at each joint and one 
in each corner under 3-in. by 4-in. ledgi rs carrying the ends of the joists. 
It is best to use bevel strips in the corners to give neat lines. 

Using this s\Stem the forms can be erected fa.ster than with the separ- 
ate bent system, but the work has to be done more accurately as there 
is no leeway for adjustmtmt ovei the column. 

To strip, the 2 in. by 2 in.'s are removed and the depressed panel 
form is then indep<mdent of the main forms, and being in two pieces 
is easily stripped. In any method the depressed panel is stripped before 
the main slab. 


Column Caps. 

All interior columns finish with a cone-shape cap. the sides making 
an angle of 45 degrees with the vertical. 'Being usually round, steel 
forms are used. The top of the form is turned over to form a lip which 
rests on the sheathing ; the lower end is attached to the steel column 
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form. In this method the depressed panel has to be stripjx'd before the 
cap. To avoid this, as sometimes the steel form is requirt*d first, another 
method is to set the lip flfish with the top of the slieathing, resting on 
an angle-iron ring carried on blocks nailed to filler pieces on the under- 
side of the sheathing. By removing these blocks the steel form can be 
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stripped independent of the depressed panel form. In another method 
the lip is replaced by an independent iron ring, which forms a neat joint, 
the top of the steel form being supported By blocks nailed to the joists 
{Pig. 83 ). 

With square columns the caps will also be square, and they are gener- 
ally made in wood, though steel forms for column and cap can be obtained. 
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They are generally only used when a square column and cap is desirable, 
as wh(‘n it is necessary to attach cork insulation in cold-storage plants. 
The cap form is then really an inverted sloping side footing form, and is 
built similarly (Figs. 76 and 84 , also Fig. ii, Chapter VI). 

Other shapes, such as octagonal and ornamental moulded caps, can 
be obtained in steel. 

The top diametcT of the cap and the slope of the sides remain the 
sanu' on all floors, so that the form has to he lengthened out at the bottom 
as the size, of the column dt en^ases. 

f 

Round Steel Column Forms. 

It is convenient to consider round steel column forms here since 
they arp nearly always a part ol “ flat slab construction The moulds 



may be bought outright but are moie often hired for a particular job. 
TIh‘ election of them is often let to the linn from whom they are hired 
as they carry experienced erectors, J^hough there is nothing complicated 
about their eie('tion They ai(» erected in sections, consisting of sheet 
metal with angle or plate stiffeners, and the sections are held together 
with steel wedge^ 01 clamps (Fig. 85 “ a and “ h ”). 

The moulds are adjustable to height and diameter, and as they can 
be stripped in three or four days it is only necessary to have ^iiflicient 
forms for the lower story with the necessary adjusting pieces for the smaller 
columns above. 


Wall Column Brackets. 

« 

Wall column brackets take the* place jof the interior column cap 
and aie alwavs used ; they are shown on the left-hand side of Fig. 80. 
Their construction is similar to that shown in Fig. 22 (Chapter VII). 
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Construction without Depressed Panels^. 

WTien the depressed panel is omitted, the slab is made thicker. It 
is standard practice, but not quite so economical a construction unless 
the loads are light and the spans small. It is often used when the owner 
desires a jx^rfectly flat ceiling without the projecting depressed panel. 

Around the cap there will be a s(juare panel in two halves as before, 
but it will be carried on the main joists and ledgers, the floor panels 
butting against it. The joists will run right through close to the edge 
of the cap. and when ledgers are used there will be one on each side 
the cap. Usually there will only be one joist that will be .short, namely, 
the joist on the centre line of the columns. 
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Steel Forms. 

In the past few years steel fornjs have been used extensively in flat 
slab construction by firms that sjiecialise in this class of work. Whether 
they can be used economically or not depends on the area to Ijo formed 
and the number of times they can br; used. 

If forms are to be used more than four times, the use of steel forms 
should be investigated. They are more often hired than bought out- 
right, but if a firm is doing a large amount of this kind of work it will 
usually pay to buy them as they have large salvage value, low upkeep, 
and a long life, so that they can be used on several jobs. 

Firms from whom the forms are* bought provide working drawings 
of the forms, bill of timbec, time*schedules, and a man to superintend 
erection. This reduces some of the hazard in estimating the cost of the 
forms, as part of the cost will be definitely known. 
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l-H. Bt.WV-KNOX STEEL COLUMN AND CAP FORM. 
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The shape of the building should be regular and the bays uniform 
with odd inches thrown into end bays. 

The deck only will be steel, timber being used for the joists and 
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posts. There is, however, a great saving in fhe timber required, almut 
50 per cent., smee the joists are muph farther apart and there are fewer 
posts. * 

Some of the advantages of steel i>ancls are the greater speed of erec- 
tion and the smaller number of workmen required, smoother finish 
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and hence less robbing and pointing, less Are hazard and greater conduc- 
tivity of heat, which is important in winter work. Another great advan- 
tage is that reshoiing is unnecessary, as special shore panels are provided 
which remain in place while the other forms are stripped {Fig. 86). 

TTie deck panels consist of'pressed steel plates reinforced with steel 
channels and angles. They are made in a few standard .sizes varying 
from 12 in. to 24 in. wide and 4 ft. to 8 ft. long. 
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The one-way S5rstem is used, the steel panels being carried loosely 
on joists 4 to 6 ft. on centre, supported on 4 in. by 4 in. posts, 5 ft. to 
6 ft. apart. It will be seen, therefore, that there is a great saving in 
the number of posts. 

Drop paiiels can be formed entirely of timber or with steel decking ; 
they are supported by either of the methods.shown in Figs. 75 and 82. 
The four posts supporting the 3 inpby 4 in. ledgers in Fig. 82 may be 
omitted, and the ledgers hung from iron hangers from the main joists. 

Fig. 87 shows the Blaw system and Fig. 88 the Deslauriers system 
of metal forms. 
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Estimating Cost. 

It will be assumed that both types of construction wiU cost the 
^anie, since it depends on the amount of experience the contractor has 
had with one type or the other. • 

h'or buildings up to six stories in height it is usual to allow sufficient 
timb(T to form one complete floor or a floor-and-a-half, and for higher 
buildings to allow for two complete floors. The first floor will require 
J cu. ft. of timber ptT square foot of floor arc*a, measuring the gross area, 
not deducting for depressed paru'ls and column caps. To this amount 
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should be added 5 per cent, for each time the form is used after the first. 
If the one-way system is used about 10 per cent, should be added to this 
quantity. 

The labour cost for the^first floor will be about 20 per cent, higher than 
for the floors above, since there will be the panels to make up and the 
timbers to cut to the required length. 

To frame, erect, and strip forms for 100 sq. ft. of the first floor will 
require about 10 hours carjxmters* time and 6 hours labourers' time. 
For the floors above, including hoisting ^nd cleaning, 100 sq. ft. will 
require alxnit (> hours carp<'nters' time and 8 hours labourers’ time. Lower- 
ing the timber from the roof will require an additional i hour labourers* 
time. 
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Cost of 100 sq. fL forms for flat slab, is/ erection : » 

lo hrs. oarpenter at ■- 

6 hrs. labourer at 

Timber ~ ~ 33^ cii ft. at - 

For each subsequent erecUAt * 

6 hrs. carpenter at 

8 hrs. labourer at 

Timber — 5 cent of 33 J ij cii ft at 

Cost of 100 sq. ft. of form ^ used 4 times, < ah u fated on u^hole area: 

7 hrs. carpenter at 

7J hrs. lalwurei at . . 

Timber ~ 38J cii ft at ... 

The erection of stirl column and cap foims can best lie estimated 
by the lineal foot of column, incasuie<l fiom tloor to tloor, as the cost will 
not vary much with the size <if the (olumn The cap and column are 
taken together, and are not estimat<‘d st‘p.nately. 

An erector and h(‘l|ier together should (Meet and strip a lo ft. to i 2 -ft. 
column and cap form in 4 to 5 houis 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FORMS FOR CONDUITS, SEWERS AND CULVERTS. 

Conduits and Sewers. 

These may be designed in many different shapes, and in size from 3 ft 
to abotit 12 ft diameter. Tlu‘ main types an* shown in F/fis. 89 to 94 
which are all 7-ft. si‘wers or ccmduits The nc^cessary changes in form 
design for variations of th(*se shapes will easily be seen. 

For the smaller siz(*s the circul.ir shaf)e is usually used Small cir- 
cular monolithic sewers are s(‘ldom built now, however, as generally it 
will be more economical to use concrete pi])e If there is a considerable 
l(*ngth (rf conduit or sewer to construct thi* use of steel forms should 
always be investigat(*d. as tlu*y will undoubtt‘dly prove more economical 
Where concreti* pipi* and metal forms cannot be obtained, or are not 
economical, wood forms must be nuuU* up 

There are several methods of building the forms, any one of which 
is ada])table to any shape to a large extent, though there is usually one 
best methotl to suit a particular shape 

Th(' diffenmces in design an* mainly in the methods of stripping or 
collapsing the forms so that they can be used repeatedly. This can lx* 
done in either of two wa3N. Tin* foim can be collaj)sed. without taking 
it apart, sufficient to clear the concrete, and then the whole form can 
be pulled through the sewer which has been pouri*d. The other method 
is to take apart the rear sections, pass throiigl^ the forms ahead and 
re-erect, bolting on tlu* last section, and repeating the operation until 
the sewer is completed. 

Usually sufficient forms are built for about 50 ft. of sewer, but on 
big work 100 ft. to 200 ft and even more maj' be necessary ; the size 
of the job and the time allowed will govern this. 

Wlien the forms are collapsed and pulled through, they may be built 
in units 50 ft. to 100 ft long. depc*nding on the size of the sewer and 
the methods used to pull them The pulling may be done by a team 
of horses, hoisting engine, windlass, winch, or by block-and-tackle, etc. 
Covering the woocl sheathing with light sheet metal will lessen the friction 
and give a smoother finished surface. On smaller sewers the sheathing 
is sometimes covered with heavy building or tar paper, which enables 
the form to slip through the paper, while the paper is easily stripped 
oft the concrete. If the forms are taken apart they should be built in 
sections longitudinal I}’ which are convenient to handle^^^y, 8 ft, to 
12 ft. long. 
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Using the collapsing methcKi without taking aj^art, alI 4 lie forms an' 
tied up until the whole section is |X)ured and has set long enough to be 
stripped. This is a disadvantage when the invert and sides are |)Oured 
together and when no outside forms are required, sinci' while the con- 
crete is setting no forms can be placed. If. howc'vei, there are outside 
forms and the invert can be |X)uretl ahead, these' forms can he stnp|Hxl 
and carried ahead while the concrete is selling 11 tlu‘ forms are 
designed to take* apart and sulFich'iit forms ate built for four or live days’ 
pour, concreting can b(' conlinihuis, as tiu' tear section can be stripped 
and placed ahead whih* the last section is being pouretl 

In general, smaller sev^ers are built with collapsible forms and larger 
ones with sectional forms desigiit d to be t.iken apart in sections. Tin* 
method used will largel} govern the design of the forms. Anotlh*r con- 
sideration is whether the inxert can In* |>oured ahead of tlu' sid<‘S and 
top This Is usuall\ the I'ase, and is moie economical, as tlu‘ invert 
forms and cmicrete can lx* carried aJiea<l of Ihe sides, saving tiim* and 
giving a soIkI found<itioii lor the suit* foims SonK'times. however, it 
IS required that then' sh.ill lx* no longitudinal c onstruction joints, in 
which case the whoK form has to be made' and set l)t‘f(»rt‘ ctfncreting. 

If the invert has a fairly Hat cuixatuie. it can In* shajx'd with a 
tt'inplate without using a form 

Outside forms ma^ or mav lud hi* iieeessarv, di'peiuling on whether 
the triTich can b(' e\(Mvated to tlu' exact si/a* without falling in Whc*n 
outside forms are reipiiied lhe\ will always be stiaight and generally 
vertical, and built and br«ieed like ordin.iiy wall forms, •ihe outside 
of the crown of the sewer ina\ hv curved, Init more often it has two 
straight sloping sides and a Hat top While the hitter takes a little 
more concrete, it saves the labour of building outside eurved forms 
and using a template for tlu* crown 

The inside forms consist of sheathing nailed to I'urved ribs The 
sheathing may be i in. to z in thick (usually about ij, in ) , the thicker 
sheathing will stand repeated usages better The width will he 4 in 
to f) in., depending on the curvature II tlie curvatiiie is sharp the 
sides of the sheathing boards will have to be bt'velled. 

The ribs are cut out of 2-in plabk , for the larger sizes two thick- 
nesses for each rib may be requirt'd The number of the ribs used and 
the curvature will determine the width of plank n quinxl, 8 in. to 12 in. 
being usual. The spacing of the ribs will lx* governed by the allowable 
span of the sheathing, which will depend on the height of the side walls 
and the thickness at the crown , usually the.* former governs. The ribs 
are spaced the same throughout the sides and top. The greater the 
spacing of the ribs the fewer joints there will be. At the jxnnts where 
the ribs butt or overlap, the depth of the ribs should not be less than 
about 6 in. • 

After determining on the* type of the design from the general con- 
siderations alieady mentioned the sewer section should l)c laid out to 
full size on a platform of i-in. boards ch*ated together. The ribs and 
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joints are then marked out and templates made. It must be remembered 
that the radius of the ribs will bo the radius of the section less the thickness 
of the sheathing. 

The method of connecting the ribs will dejxind mainly on whether 
the form is to bo collapsed and pulled through as a whole, or taken apart. 
In the former case some or all of the joints are fixed, while in the latter 
the joints are made with bolts for easy* taking apart. 

The designs shown are to some extent interchangeable ; that is, 
though shown for one particular shape they may be adapted to one of the 
other shapes. They can also be combined, using parts of different designs 
in the same form. 

Kij and ()(> show two methods of building collapsible forms. In 
Fiff. Hi) the joints are all made by butting the ribs and nailing cleats on 
each side. The side joints are cut on a bevel .so that the sides can slide 
inwards. I'lie cleats are nailed iHTnuinently to the sid(*s and temporarily 
to th(‘ top and IxUtom ribs, with the heads of the nails Ii‘ft jirojecting, or 
bolts can b(‘ nsvd. The sheathing must be le velled at the same angle as 
the ribs. 

A strut is wedged against the shh* ribs. To collapse, the side cleats 
are loosened, the vvi‘dges loosened, and a lod with hooked inds and a 
tunibuckle inserted in the hol(‘s in the side iibs to draw them inwaids, 
sliding on the bottom ribs. After being pulk^d through the concrete the 
wedge.s are tightened and the < leats nailed on or bolted. As tht re wall 
be fiiction over the whole of the invert, with this method it is best to 
cover the loi'in with sheet nu'tal or paiH'r. This construction is best suited 
to the smaller size sewiTs. 

If the inveit cannot be poured ahead, the form must be blocked up 
from the foundation, preferal>l> with concrete blocks. Sometinu's a 
layei of concrete is placed in the trench and the form blocked up from 
this. The top side forms have the studs spaced the same as the side 
walls ,* the studs overlap and au* nailed or bolte^ together, with braces 
across the top. Spacers are used to keep the inner forni in position and 
to give the required thii kness of concrete. 

Fig. qo shows a circular .sew'er form with the invert poured ahead. 
The ribs in this ca.se are shown to overlap, with square ends. This saves 
some labour in cutting the ribs but does not give so strong a joint as using 
cleats and butting the ends. However, some flexibility of joint is neces- 
sary in this design. A brace at the top and bottom, and one in the 
centre if necessary, hold the form to shape, and a rod and tumbuckle 
are used to collapse the fonii after removing the braces. The form only 
has to bo collapsed slightly for it to clear the concrete. The curved top 
foim extends about half-w'ay to the crown and is nailed to the side studs 
or braced back to the sides of the trench. 

Fig, 91 shows a horseshoe-shape sewer or conduit with the invert 
poured ahead, being shapc'd with a template. This form is designed in 
five sections to take apart, and in longitudinal sections of 8 ft. to 12 ft. 
On the ends of each rib are nailed 2 in. by 6 in. as shown, through which 
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pass th<* I im bolts liolding the two side sections together. The top 
section is made with about J in. clearance at each end between the sides, 
and is supporlc'd on wi'dges resting on two z in. by 6 in. or larger cross- 
braccN bolted to the side libs The lower ends of the sides are wedged 
uj) from the invert. Longitudinal braces should be nailed over the ribs 
m large sections in ordtT to stilfeii the form. A strip of heavy paper or 
sheet metal will covei the tlearanc(‘ openings if necessary. 

To strip, the top section is lowtTt-d and th(^ braces removed, leaving 
the sides fnu*, and tln M* can be unbolted or rernov c'd as a whole. This 
design is suital)l(‘ for the largest si/e sewers. 

Fig. shows a semiciicular sewer with straight sides and curved 
invtTt The arcli ceiitM* is a < ombination of the designs in Fi^s. 89 and 
<)i. Tlie joints at the haunch4‘s can be* made similar to that at the crown 
if desirt‘d. Foi sniallei s(*w<m*s, instead of bolting at the crown they may 
be hinged, the hinges being lasttMU'd to the bottom of the vertical 2 in. by 
() in 's. 

The side lornis aie oidmaiy ''all loims wt'dged from the invert, with 
a 2 in. by b in. naih'd on io\) ot tlu^ studs to gi\e bearing to the arch centre 
to which* it is bolted. Struts ait* wt*dged m bet\vt‘en the walls. 

The side foims au* stiij)ped lirst. aitei it‘moMng the wedges and bolls. 
To facilitate stiipping the bottom boaid on eath sidt' form should bi* hxKe 
tu* lightly nailtxl, as this is wlien* the form will tend to stick. It is not 
hkelv that the ttMitn* will fall when the sides art* stripjied so long as the 
braces are left on. but a few temiitiiarv shoies ma\ be advisable, and 
should always be used if tin* sides aie stnpptd the da\ aftei pouring, m 
which case, too, the ends of the centre should be re-.shored. This form is 
built in longitudinal sections of S it. to 12 ft., bolted togt*th(‘i through the 
studs and libs, the sheathing being cut t)lt flush at the ends 

It bolts aie used at the crown, tlu* centie is taken down m tw'o pieces ; 
vvhilt* if hinged it is reiimved in one pietn*. To make it i‘asier to remove the 
side forms, the centre ina\' bt* set on wtxlges as shown in the alternative 
joint. In this ca.so tlu* top boaid on the side must project above the 
studs the di'pth of the w'edges Often m this design the walls are poured 
ahead and stiipjied before slotting the centre, m which case it is .set on 
posts and wedges along the walls. 

F ig. 93 sliovvs an I'gg-shape sewer, a very common form for the larger 
sizi's. It is designed similarlv to the form m Fig. 91 with the additioa 
t>f an invert form in two sections bolted together. The invert is intended 
to be poured with the sides and top. As before, the top ribs removed 
fust. In this case 2 m.’s by b in. are nailed to the bottom of the top section 
to give bearing on the wedges. 

Fig. 94 shows an ordinary box sewer or conduit, and the same design 
may be used for culverts. ' A centre ledger and posts will only be neces- 
sary’ in the larger sowers, det^endin^ on thp span and thickness of slab. 
The tops of the side studs should be slightly bevelled for easy stripping, 
and the top boards on the sides should be loosely nailed. 

Removing the top wales and cross-braces enables the sides to be 
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stripped ahead of the slab. If there is no centre ledger *1110 slab form 
should be shored before doing this. Another method of suj){iorting the 
slab form from the side forms is shown at a/' and the construction for 
large haunches is shown at /j.'* 

The form.> for an>- other shajx'd sewer or conduit can bt* made by one 
of these methods or by combinations of methods. Wlum ]H)uiing. th<' 
concrete should be brought up at tht‘ saint* rate* at each side of tlie crown 
to avoid unequal loading of the form, and hence possibli* distortion and 
throwing out of line. 



Inverts can be stripped the day after pouring, side walls in ont* to three 
days, and arches in throe to ten days, deiK*nding on th<* span. l**lat slabs 
can be stripped in five to twenty days, depending on the weight and span. 

95 shows a method of supporting the invt rt form wht*n it is 
poured ahead. The main thought to bear in mind when designing sewer 
and conduit forms is to provide for continuous o[KTation of placing forms 
and concrete. • 

* Culverts. 

Culverts are of two designs, the arch or box. Either type may be 
open or closed, depending on whether there is an invert or not. Inverts 
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will require nd forms, any slight curvature there may be being made with 
a template. 

Box culverts, are generally used for spans up to 8 ft. If the span 
exceeds twice the depth it is more c-conomical to build a double culvert 
with a wall down the centre ; in this case the forms can often be 
advantageously used twice. Arch culverts are in general more economical 
for spans greater than 8 ft. Above about 15 ft. span they can be classed 
as bridges, which will be treated in a' later chapter. 

The fonns for ciilviTts are usually erected complete, as the structures 
are too small to make it economical to build them in sections. Although 
some timber would be saved in doing so, this saving would be more than 
offset by the lime lost, since the slabs are generally thick and so require 



shoiing for a coiisiderabk' time liefoie they can be strippi*d and the forms 
used again. 

If the culvert is long, s,u ,80 ft. do kk) ft., it may be economical and 
save time to build the wall forms for one-half the culvert and use them 
twice ; then, while they are being jxnired in the second half, the slab or 
arcli form can bt' ertvted in the first half. In this case a full set of slab 
or arch forms is used, though with short -span arches it is possible to use 
the centres twice, as they can be stripped early. 

Not much timber is saved by using wall forms twice, ^since there must 
be a row of jx^sts along the walls to carry the slab or arch forms, so that 
the main saving is in the wall sheathing, which is usually not a large 
item. In general it will cheaper to build a whole set of forms. *This 
being the case, there is not tlie problem of 4 )uilding the forms in sections 
for easy stripping and re-use as there is in sewer and conduit con.st ruction. 

In thi' case, however, of a l)ox-culvert so small that would hv 
difficult for a man to work in the space to do the stripping, the question 
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of easy stripping becomes important. As large a free opening as possible 
must be left, and there should be few nails to pull or wedges to strike. 
Fig, 96 shows a method of building forms for a small box-culvert. The 
outside form is an ordinary wall form ; a few diagonal braces back to the 
sides of the trench are advisable to hold the form in line. The inside side 
walls are built in sections abou^ 8 ft. long, butted against eadi other with 
the sheathing nailed to tlio stud^. The slab form consists of loose boards 
laid on the joists, which are notched over but not nailed to the studs. 
A nail here and there will hold the boards in position. The l)ottom brace 
is either nailed to the studs or placed Ix'twc'en them, in which case they 
should be cut a little^ longer than the clear span and wedged into place. 
To strip, the joists and braces are knocked out and the side sections 
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pulled through the culvert. If the wall form is made in one piece it will 
either have to be i)ulled out as a whole or be taken apart in.sidc^ the culvert, 
either of which will be difficult. 

Forms for larger box-culverts require no particular mention, as they 
arc straight wall and slab forms. The method of supporting the joistsdon 
the wall form is shown at a in Fig, 94. Wedges should preferably be 
over studs. The size and spacing of the joists will depend on the span 
and weight of the slab (see Tables i and 4). 

There are several ways of building centres for arch culverts. The 
governing features will be the foundation conditions, presence of water, 
span, and rise of the, arch. The stream oan he diverted around the 
culvert, or carried in a flumf through the culvert, or it may be necessary 
to confine it within cofferdams to enable thti walls to lx: built in the dry. 

There an' three main types of design, illustrated in Figs. 97 to 99, 
differing in the methods of supporting the ribs. 
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For small ►pans, up to say 8 ft. or lo ft. (Fig, 97), the ribs need only 
be .supported at the walls, with a tie across at the ends. The centres 
are set on wx*dg(‘s on top of the wall-form caps. The main requirement 
of this type of ccmtre is stiffness, so the joints in the ribs, which should 
be butt joints with cK'ats, should be seruiVly nailed. The cleats should 
jireferably be also rut to the radius. Sheet-mc‘tal strips nailed to the 
wall forms will close the gaps at the wedges, or loose boards can be used. 

For longer spans this type of centre would become distoited, as each 
joint would tend to a('t as a hinge, so intiTinediate shores must be used, 
(‘ither one di twj) at the c rown scrlion and one at c'ach haunch. 
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Theie are two methods of cariying tlu‘ sliores to the foundation, 
namely, either concentrating tlu*m on a single centre post, or taking each 
shoie directly to a centie footing. 

Fig. 98 shows the former method. The three 4 in. by 4 in. *.s supporting 
the crown and haunches with the two 2 in. by (> in.'s form practically a 
truss, which is supportt'd b\ a central 4 in. bv 4 in. post with wedges at 
the top for adjustment and striking of the centre. The diagonal members 
should be bi'velled at the top for even bearing on the ribs, to which they 
are cleated on both .sides, and at the bottom they are nailed to the centre 
jKist and the horizontal tie. y 

A variation of this design, though not quite so good, would be to J 
make the horizontal tie a 4 in. by 4 iif. cleated to the ends of the ribs and 
to replace the 4 in. by 4 m.*s bv two 2 in. by 4 in. orb in., one on each side^ 
of the ribs. The centre post should st‘t on a sill, sufficiently large to reduce 
the pressure on the foundation to the required amount. A continuous 
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sill is better than individual sills luider each j)ost. The wall studs carry- 
ing the centres should be doubled, or a 4 in. by 4 in. used. This is perhaps 
the commonest type of arch centre for culverts from 8 ft. to 15 ft. span. 
The trusses can be built up complete, set in place and sheathed over. 

In 99 the nbs art' built in the sinne wav as in Fi)'. 98. but all the 
suf)ports are carried to a central footing. Tht* jHists aie set as nearly at 
right angles to the rib's as |X)ssible. and the wcxlges set on toj) of the |K)sts. 
The two 2 in.'s b\ b in. tie all the|H)stsand the ends of the ribs togethiT. 



This method lan be t’lected more qiiK kly tl,(an that shown in luf^. 98, 
and while it will tak(* a little more timber there will be gi(‘ater s<ilvage 
as the 4 in. by 4 in.’s w'ill be in long lengths. 

When in doubt as to the bearinj^f value* of the* foundatieni a continuous 
concrete footing is advisable* , this is also ust-ful to Ic'vel up an uneven 
rock foundation. The concrete can b<* poured into a foirn set in the water 
if necessary, using fairly dry concrete and preventing the stream flowing 
through the form by putting some puddle around it If the foundation is 
good the pexsts c'an be set on timber sills, built up to give the required 
area. Methods of building sills are dealt with in the chapter on Firidge 
Formwork. 

If the stream is confinc’d to the* centre of tlie culvert it may be 
impossible* to use* a cemtre supjwrt^so a design such as shown in icx) 
' may bt* used. The lower ends of the diagonal |io.sts should be tcK;-nailcd 
to the horizontal strut, which is cleatc'd to the ends of the ribs. The pair 
of braces prevent overturning of the short vertical posts. 
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It rarely hai{>pens that there is so much water in the culvert that a truss 
design is necessary, using no intermediate supports, but if this* is the case 
the design in either Fig. 98 or Fig. 100 can be adapted to truss form by 
making the connections of the members more rigid. In a true truss, if 
the centre is loaded symmetrically, there Is little stress in the diagonal 
members and their main purpose is to add stiffness to the centre and prevent 
excessive deflection. Distortion and deflection are the main things to 
avoid, and this can be done by rigid joints and careful pouring of the 
concrete. 

Since culvert forms are seldom used more than once the connections 
are made with nails instead of bolts, gi^ncrally using 2 od. nails. 



It is usual to give a slight camber to the arch to allow for settlement 
and take-up at the bearing points, an J in. to J in. will be sufficient for 
culverts. 

. Ribs can be either single or double 2 in. plank. 8 in. to 12 in. deep at 
the centre and about 6 in. deep at the ends. The wider the plank the 
fewer joints will be necessary. They should be cut from a template 
made by lajang out the arch to full size. 

Single ribs {Fig. 97) will l>e spaced from 24 in. to 30 in. apart, depend- 
ing on the allowable span of the sheathing for the thickness of the slab 
at the crown. With single* ribs i in. sheathing is used. 

Double ribs are formed by nailing«two tlucknesses of plank together, 
breaking joints at the centre of each piece (Fig. 98). One-and-a-half to 
2 in. sheathing is used with double ribs, and the spacing will be 30 in. to 
48 in. There will be less shoring to do with double ribs, but if the curves 
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are sharp the edges of the sheathing boards will probatdy have to be 
bevelled. 

The size of the rib planks need not be calculated, as 2 in. by to in. will 
always be heavy enough ; in fact plank in. thick will be satisfactory. 

Posts and braces are coftimonly made too heavy. The loads and 
pressures are seldom so grea( that heavier posts and braces than 4 in. 
by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in. are required. It is more important to place 
them correctly, where they will do the most good, tying till parts of the 
form together to give maximum stiffness. 

Abutments are usually |x>ured first to the springing o^the arch and 
allowed to .set overnight before pouring the arch. The arch is generally 
poured from the springing on each side to the crown, being careful to 
bring the concrete up at the same rale on ea('h side. This oft^n causes 
trouble, as the concrete tends to push tht‘ form inwards at the haunches 
and up at the crown. This must hv watched, and the wedges gone over 
and tightened up all the time while concreting and it may be necc.ssary 
to ix)ur some conen te at the ciown to W(‘igh down the form. 

If wide planks cannot l)<‘ obtained for the ribs, or if they are high in 
price, a 2 in by 10 in can be made by nailing a 2 in. by 4 in. on the edge 
of a 2 in. by 6 m., the former only being cut, giving full salvage of the latter. 

Wedges should be 6 m widt*, S m to 12 in long, and tapering from 
1} in. to ^ in. 

Arches up to 6 ft. or 8 ft, span can be stripfied in 5 to 10 days ; from 
8 ft. to 15 ft. span in 10 to 15 days. The time must be judged from 
existing climatic conditions. • 

Estimating Cost. 

The building of forms for reinforced concrete* buildings has practically 
become standardised, and there is sufficient of this work to enable an 
estimator to compart* unit costs and to obtain checks on his own method, 
of estimating. In pR'vious chapters the inethfKl of estimating the various 
units of formwork in building construction luis l)een given in some detail, 
l>ecause with standard methods of ctmstrurtion the costs also should bt; 
more or less standard for a givtm labour rate, h'or most of the .structures 
described in this and succeeding chapters it is, how(*ver, impossible to give 
any figures for estimating that could be UM‘d safely under all conditions 
without the possibility of serious error, so that data for cost estimating 
will only be given where experience has proved that the; figures will not 
vary greatly with the conditions. 

Sewers, conduits, and culverts, esjxicially the former, are structures 
that vary considerably in de.sign. in the methods of building, and in the 
conditions under which they are built, so that unit costs may have a wide 
variation. Size of structure also has con.siderable influence on the cost of 
formwork. In large stnic|urcs there is time to make changes, improve 
methods, and train workmen that will often cut the labour cost in two. 

The first cost of a sectional form can generally be estimated fairly 
closely, remembering that tlie quality of the work should in general be 
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better than inr ordinary building forms, since the forms must be built 
strongly to withstand repeated usage and fit together accurately for easy 
assembly and stripping. 

The cost of moving the forms mil dep€‘nd on the size of the structure, 
the method of collapsing, and whether theyare moved by hand or ixjwer. 
A close study of actual conditions will often suggest some simple device 
that will cut down the cost of this part of the work. 

Small culvcTts can be* compared with similar forms in buildings, 
increasing tlu unit cost according to the local conditions under which the 
work has to l)V built , th(‘se an' generally k'ss favourable than in buildings. 

The larg('r culv<*rts an* more similar to bridge construction and can bo 
estimated similarly, as giv(‘n in a later chapter. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

FORMS FOR TANKS, SILOS, BINS, STANDPIPES. 

« 

All striictun^s liaving high thin walls, whothor thry arc for the purpose of 
stoiing watci, silage, giaiii, eeineiit, sand, stone, <‘te.. are built by similar 
methods The same general ])ima]»les apply whether the str^ietiire is 
squaie, rectangular or round, or whether it consists of one unit or a immbtT 
of similar units connected togethei 

If the walls art‘ scpiaie the forms ai(‘ ordinal y w’all lorins and so require 
no ])aiticulai mention, and tliey an i.iisi‘d as d(‘siiilH‘d in Chapter VIII 
or m the same mannei a'^ will be descubed foi circulai forms, /wg. loi 
shows (he oiitsidi' wall forms for squan* giain storag(‘ bins ^ (l^* foims are 
one stor\ high .ind laiM'd a stor\ at a lmu‘ 

Since most structures of this i lass aie < irnilai , only i iicular forms will 
b(* des( iibed in detail, tluiugh tlu* same im thods t an In* u.si'd for squun* and 
rectangular stnu lines There aie three ini*lhods ol building wooden 
(irculai lorms for high thin walls, namely, the fi\<*d form, the so-called 
“ moving ’ form, ^ind the continuously sliding form • 

If the tank or bin is not over lo ft oi 12 It high and the dianader is 
not oviT JO ft , it is more usual to build lorms foi the whole structure 
rather than to use moving forms In this c.isr tlw walls will be built with 
ordinary w^all forms, .straight or curved, as desinbed m Chapter VIll. 

Wry high striu tun's. such as silos, bins, sicindpipes and rhmmeys, or 
lower structures with large diameter, such .is oil storage tanks, are limit* 
v^’ith moving forms OI continuouslv sliding forms m ordi'i* to save mat(‘nal. 

If it IS desired to have no construction joints, as m water tanks and 
.standpijHS, so that there wall be l(*ss possibiht\ of leakage, ( ontinuously 
sliding forms an* used, • 

If the typ* of structure is practicallv standard, as with silos, or if the 
size of the job warrants it, as with a battery of storage bins, st(‘el forms 
are the best to iis<*. 

While any form that is niov<*d up the structure m successive lifts is 
'Commonly called a “ moving form, it must not be confusexl with a 
" continuous sliding ” form, which slid(‘s up the concrete* continuously 
without stopping after once being placc*d, whereas a moving form is 
stationary while being filled with concTete, WhetluT to use one or the 
other is a question of judgmonU dep*nding mainly on the size of the 
structure and whether joints are allowed or not. The cost of steel forms 
should be investigated in any case. 

Where the yardage of concrete is small a continuously sliding form is 
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not suitablt;, a,<^ it cannot be raised as fast as the concrete sets and hence 
its extra cost is not warranted. When the yardage is such that a form 
4 ft. to 6 ft. high will require twenty-four hours to pour, using a small-size 
mixer, then continuous sliding forms can be used to advantage if desired, 
though the structure should be fairly high or the extra cost of the forms 
and jabks will be more than the time and labour saved. With the use of 
rapid-hardening Portland cement 'continuous sliding forms may be used 
for many structures that are now built with moving forms. 
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Moving Forms. 

Moving forms can be used whether the structiu'e is above or below 
ground. If the diameter is not too large, structures below ground can be 
built economically by building a ring on the surface, excavating inside with 
a clamshell, sinking the ring by its own weight, adding another ring, con- 
tinuing excavating, and so on until the required depth is reached, the 
form always being above ground. Tl\p bottom of the first ring ^ould be 
bevelled to give a cutting edge. * 

The commonest structures for which moving forms are used are silos, 
though other structures may be built in the same maimer. A description 
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of a silo form will answer also for any kind of storage bin^or water tank, 
if the latter can be inured with joints. Although a jointless structure 
assures greater safety against leakage of water, many large standpi})os 
have been successfully built with moving forms. 

The height of the form should be 2 ft. to 4 ft., seldom greater ; and if 
galvanised sheet metal is xi^cd for sheathing it will Ih' governed by the 
commercial width of the she'ets. 

There are three common methods of i aising the forms, either on a centre 
post, on several jx)sts placed around the wall, 01 by using two lifts of 
forms and raising one on tr)p of the other. Tlu‘ first method can be used 
for only comparatively small structures, the second is the usual way of 
building silos, and the third is used for large* stoiage bins. 

/* 7 g. 102 shows a form raised on a 0 in. by 6 in. centre ^)Obt. This 
method should not Ik* used for diainetcTs grt'ater than 12 ft. or 14 ft. The 
inside and outside foinis an* liuilt in four stations, each a quarter of a 
ciiele. To obtain the lengths of tlu* inii<‘r and (»uter ribs the half-ciicles 
should be laid out full-size on a level platform, h'irst the framew'ork of a 
section is built u]) b\ nailing a 2 m. h\ 4 in. upright about 4 ft. long between 
each pair of nhs and a j in. b\ 4 in. at one end of a si‘clion. On jhis frame- 
work Is then nail(‘d 20 to 24 gauge galvanised iron, using bd, nail.s. 

. The four scH tions an* th(*n assembled on the foundation, the outside* 
sections first, and bolU‘d together with J m. bolts. To the uj)iights of two 
opposite joints are bolted two 2 in. by ^ in ’s just above* the teip of the 
form and bng enough to reach the eiuteT upright, and two similar 2 in. 
by S m.’s to the lower ends of the inside uprights Thesi* iwemlK*rs carry 
the feirms 

Between these 2 in. by H in., ajid at the exae t centre*, is a 0 in. by 6 in. 
jK)st up which the forms ‘•hde. On each side* of the j>ost is plac(*d a 
2 in. by 6 in. about 5 ft. long, nailed to e*ach 2 in. by ^ m., to form guides 
to keep the form vertical. At the back of the guid(*s, cleats an* nailed 
top and bottom. Each pair of intermediate* upiights is braced bae k to the* * 
2 in. by H in.'s both at the top and the bottom. Short spreaders are 
nailed to the tojis of the uprights to stiffen *the form and take the* out- 
war^ pressure of the concrete at the bottom. About two-thirds of the 
radius from the centre holes are.* bofed through the 2 in. by 8 in., through 
which is passed a loop of rojx?, or preferably wire cable, and at the back 
of each hole is nailed a spacer. 

Various means may be used for raising the fejrms. In Fig. 102 two 
hand winches are shown bolted to the jx)st, or they can be fastened to the 
foot block. The winches must be equip|x*d with a clutch so that the form 
can be stopped and held at any point. The winches are used with block 
and falls fastened to tlie top of the post. 

After the form has been poured on the foundation, the following day 
the fonn is hoisted up imtil the be^ttom of the form overlaps the concrete 
about 4 in., when the clutches are locked and the form again filled. Each 
day the form is raised its own height. 

Two large timbers should be bolted to the bottom of the post to 
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distribute the pressure. The form Ix^ing only 2 ft. high and the sheathing 
being metal there is not much friction again.st the lifting of the fonn. It 
is essential that the fonn be level before starting, and that the winches 
are operated at the same rate. It is pos^ible to carry both cables to the 
same winch, but this is liable !<> caiist' trouble and it is better to use ti^o. 

If a post long enough cannot l)e ol>tained the splice must be carefully 
made and cleats nailed over fhe joint after the fi»rin has ])assed. The 
top of the ix)st mu*4t be guyed, and as the lonn mt)ves up the ik)s1 should 
be braced to the sidewall in each direction ev( i\* 10 ft. in height. The 
guys can be removed when they intt'ilere with the fornw 

For larger diameter bins the* foims Iwroine Iiea\ ier. and it is necessary 
to raise them in sections on seveial jiosts. 

The design most used for mIo coiistria tion is that known in tlitf l'nitc*d 
States as the " University of Wisconsin M(‘thod *' I'liis is show'ii in 
/wi,'. loj. First la\ out a cross svi tion of h.ilf th(‘ silo to full size on a le\el 
j)latforin, using a inaikt r i oiisisting ol a 1 in by 2 in. lath nailed to a stake 
at the coiilre of the circK* and with two holt s neai the end foi inserting a 
pencil at distances Iroin the nail t‘(jual to the insidi‘ and oiitsule radii (if 
wood sheathing is used tlu^ thu km ss must bt* dt'diu ted and addvd n*spec- 
tively) Then inaik oil the ribs, using two to .i (piaitei -circle, or intire if 
necessary, so that the iibs tan be cut Jioin 12 in -wide planks. The 
minimum depth of the innei rib at .1 shtaild be b in., and ol tlu‘ outer rib 
at if 4 in. Th(* ends of the rib are cut along the radii, so that they W'ill 
butt together. Wlit^e tlie wedgt's otcui, on one sidi* the up)>ei and lowei 
libs w'lll be cut back 2 in , and <»n tlit* otlu i side the np]>ei r will be cut 
back 2 in. 

Having cut out sulhcient iibs for two (oinpK le inner and outer circles, 
each pair of ribs is joiiu d tog( tliei by upiiglits. The outside ribs have a 
2 in. by 8 in at eaili end and two 2 in by 4 m.'s between, 01 moH* if 
necessary, so tlial they are not nioie than 2 ft ajiart. The inside nbs liav<‘ 
a 2 in. by 0 in. at each end and two 2 in. bv 4 in.’s betw'em, the latter 
mortised into the nbs! At the centie of each inside iib is ( ut «i 4 in. liy 
4 m. hole, care being taken that the holes are v’l’i tic ally ove r one another. 
Tw'O holes for I in. bcJts are bored in every end iijiiiglil , < xcept next to the 
wedges. • 

The inner form is then assembl(‘d in place and boltc'd toge ther, Iciaving 
a 4 in. space at the top at each quarter-point. Over each joint, top and 
bottom, is placcid a 2 in. by 6 in. abenit 2 ft. long, and holes are bored 
tlirough for | in. bolts. When bcjJted up and squared, i8-gaugc‘ galvanised 
iron is nailed on with bd, nails. If one shc^c t is not long c*nough for two 
ribs, two sheets should lap 6 in. at the joint. 

Each quarter section of the outside form is asscmiblcd, the galvanised 
iron nailed on, and the form placed the width of the wall aw'ay from the 
inner form and bolted up. Spacers jro used ev^ry 4 ft. or 5 ft. to maintain 
an even wall thickness. Wedges are cut to fit, as shown, after the form is 
assembled, and when wedged up the form is ready to jxjiir after being 
levelled and plumbed. 
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After the concrete has set a 4 in. by 4 in., made up of two pieces of 
2 in. by 4 in. nailed together, is placed through the holes of the inner ribs, 
having square bt^aring on the concrete floor. It is convenient to have 
marki^d on each post the height of the fonn for successive lifts. Each 
height will be 4 in. le.ss than the depth of the form, so that the form will 
always lap 4 in. on the concrete below. The hrst marks should be estab- 
lished accuratt‘ly with a level Two pit^ces instead of one arc used for the 
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Short rods placed in holes in the posts under the lowjr ribs will hold 
the form in place befoix' bolting and wedging. 

Tlie outside fonn is blocked from outside scaffolding. The fonns can 
be raised in several ways, the commonest being by block and tackle 
suspended from cross-arms uailod to the posts. Another method te to 
jack up from the .scaffolding, but this is much slower. One lift a day is 
poured, the form being raised on the following day, .so thjit at least 12 
hours will elapse before stripping. After each lift the |H)sts should be 
plumbed and the forms cleaned and jireferably oiled. 

Sometimes the form is built without any outside ribs os uprights, the 
galvanised iron being connected at the quarter \xn\\is by bolts through 
lugs riveted near the edges of the sheets. This, ht>w(*v»*r, dex's not give 
such a stiff form and is liable ter get out of shape easily, especially if the 
concrete is not jxmred i‘Vt nly aiound the wall. 

In building silos it is necessary to providi^ dooi foims, eitlier for inter- 
mittent or continuous d(K»rs Tlu‘ construction of these is shown in 
FtfU. loj They ari‘ nailed to llu* mam form, and should lx* bevelled for 
easy stripping. The i in. round lods shown in the form for a continuous 
dexjr are for tlu* purpost* of reinforcing st(*el, ladder nings, andior attach- 
ing the doors. They an^ i)lared through holc‘s 2 in. from the face of the 
form, and the form is sawn through on tin* lint* of the holes so that it can 
b(' stripjxd in two parts, or a 2 in by 2 in. can be liglitly nail(*d to a 

2 in. by 4 in. While sheet metal is moie easily httrd to the curvature in 
small stiiutures and gives a simKjtlier finish, it should be com))ared with 
the cost of wood sheathing when the diameter is large • 

In building strurtur*\s of gn‘ater dianu*teis lhan m1«>s, instead of using 
the posts to keep the walls plumb, tw'o lifts of foims aie built, (‘ach about 

3 ft. high 104). The forms an* bolt(*d together through the ribs, and 
made more substantial than silo forms W'hen tin* two .sections are filled 
and the concrete in the lower s(*ction has had at li*ast 12 hours to set, the 
lower form is unbolted a section at a tim<* and resid on top of the upper 
fonn, removing and re.sctting the outer form first One form is then 
always in place against the concrelt; supporting the upjxT form, being 
held there by friction on the concrete only. 

• ♦ 

Continuous-Sliding Forms. 

On a large job con.siderable time can be saved by designing the forms 
.so that they can move continuously during concreting. There will be no 
time lost in stripping and resetting the fonns. An ordinary moving fonn 
means using a small gang of handy men. If labourers have to be used for 
concreting, carpqpters for the forms, and ironworkers for the reinforcing 
steel, only one gang can work at a time, as no one opcTation is con- 
tinuous. This would be a decided disadvantage on a large job if there 
were no other work to do. ^ 

With continuous-sliding forms {Fig, 105), after the forms arc once 
made and set carpenters are, not needed except one to watch the forms and 
to make repairs, and concreting and placing steel go on continuously. 
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Tlien* will be greater initial outlay as the forms will cost more, and in 
addition there will be the rods or pipes and jacks to buy, though the latter 
may sometimes be liiied, and the cost of lighting the work at night. 

('ontinuous pouring, day and night, is an advantage structurally, 
especially when watertightness is required as with oil and water tanks, 
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but Ironi a contractor's point of view the organisation of the w'ork may be 
dithcult as it will be necessary to have two or three shifts working. This, 
however, is niainl}^ a question of the amount of labour ^available. 

The various parts of a sliding form are the ribs and sheathing, making 
up the form proper, tlie yokes from which the forms are suspended, and 
the jack-rods or pipes and jacks by which thev are lifted. Although the 
details may be built according to individual preference, the main principles 
are the same in all designs. 

The height of the form may be 4 ft. to 7 ft. depending on the volume of 
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concrete and speed required, and should be such that the concrete has at 
least 24 hours to set before being exposed. 

The ribs should be 3 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in. on centre, and slpuld consist of 
two or four thicknesses of 2 in. plank nailed together so Aiat they break 
joint at the centre of each piece. ** 

The sheathing, i in. to il in. thick, can extend 12 in. to 18 in. beyond 
the centre of the ribs. 

Unlike moving forms, the sheathing and ribs are built up into one con- 
tinuous form, instead of in sections bolted together, except that the form 
may be sawn' through at four points and bolted together to facilitate 
stripping and lowering the forms when the top is reached. It is best 
to assemble the ribs, one on top of the other, in their correct location, 
adjusting'thcm to the circle before nailing on the sheathing. 

Raising the top rib first to its right height and nailing on a few vertical 
boards and braces to hold it in j)laci‘, the lower rib can then be raised to its 
position and the sheathing nailed on. If the wall is not thick enough to 
enable nailing to be done from the inside, the form can be assembled in 
sections, leaving off a few boards at the joints to allow for adjustment. 
The assembled form should be plumbed and levelled around its circumfer- 
ence, and spacers placed bcitween the forms to give the thickness of the 
wall. 

The next opeiation is to attach the yokes. These are designed in 
various ways. As the forms are suspended from the yokes, strength, 
rigidity, and positive coniu'ctions are the main requirements. They should 
be placed alxAit 5 ft. to 6 ft. apart, occurring at alternate joints in the 
planks. Yokes consist of two uprights, a headpiece, adequate cross- 
bracing, and means of attaching .securely to the ribs. 

A good method of construction is shown in lug, 105. This design was 
made and used for the construction ot a standpipe with an inside diameter 
cof 40 ft. and a height of 100 ft., with 18 in. w«ills. Two of the four planks 
of the ribs are notched out for the (> in. by 8 in. uprights, which extend 
about 3 ft. 6 in. above the sheathing. The uprights are bolted to the ribs 
with 5 in. by 4 in. angles. A J in. U bolt holds the uprights together just 
above the sheathing. All connections are made with J in. bolts. The 
headpiece of two 4 in. by 10 in.'s is bolted through iron straps to the 
uprights and carries the heavy nut through which the jack works. The 
nut is 5 in. by 4 in. by 2 in. thick, with square threads and two bolts for 
attaching to the headpiece. If one solid piece instead of two is used for the 
headpiece the nut is bolted on the underside. The yoke is sometimes made 
out of angle-iron to give greater stiffness, though heavy timbers wOl 
answer the same purpose. 

There arc tw'o common types of screw jacks. The jack shown in 
Fig, 105 consists of an upper threaded portion in. diameter and 4 ft. 
long with three square threads to tlft inch^ and a lower shank } in. 
diameter and 3 ft. 6 in. long, all in one piece. For the full length of the 
threaded portion a square slot is cut in the circumference, as at ^ 4 . The 
turning head is a casting with four arms bored to take a f in. bar and with 
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a in. diameter hole in the centre.so that it wiO slip over the jack. There 
is a square projection in the side of the hole* that will fit the slot in the 
jack. The head is therefore free to slide up and down, but cannot turn 
sideways without turning the jack. This nrm always rests oh the iron 
plate across the headpiece. The shank of the jack is inserted in a plain 
piece of i in. pipe 3 ft. long, aod the pn‘.s.sure of the jack is transmitted by 
the collar at the junction of the threaded ixiilion and tln^shank. As the 
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headpiece is turned with a bar, the jack working within the nut attached 
to the yoke and pressing on thci^pipe will raise the form. 

The other type of screw jack commonly used consists of a similarly 
threaded hollow shaft which slips over a rod, with a clutch at the bottom 
of the threads to grip the rod. Tlie turning head may be similar or may 
be attached to the top of the screw, although it is an advantage to be 
always able to apply the pressure at the top of the yoke where the jack 
has the greatest stiffness. 

The procedme of jacking with the hollow jack is the same, but in this 
case successive lengths of rod are used instqad of pipe, connected together 
with sleeves. One-inch diameter rods should be used. 

When ready to pour, a*length of pipe reaching from the foundation to 
the underside of the headpiece is placed at each yoke, the shank of the 
jack inserted in the pipe, and the pipes are plumbed. 
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When sufficient concrete has set in the forms to hold the pipes firmly 
and to guide the form, the form can raised by giving each jack a quarter 
turn. After onc(‘ starting to raist* the form it should be carried on con- 
tinuously, the rate of raising licing such that the exposed concrete has had 
about 24houis to set. b'rorn the start the 'speed can be increased a little 
each fla\’ until the inaxirnuni is reached , When the turning head has 
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111 pliiie I he ihikiiiK i> lu’t \ei laiil Ihe hop|»ti lK>ttonis are shown All the plant in this view ascends 
as the « OIK irtiiifi pun mis i 

reached the top ot the jack the jack is screwed up and a 3 ft. length of pipe 
placed on top and in line with the pipe in the concrete. The shank is placed 
on the pipe, and being b in. longer will extend for that distance into the 
pipe below', thus kt'eping the successive lengths of pipe in line. The opera- 
tion IS continued until tlie top of the structure is reached. It is essential 
that the jacks be operated at a steady and unifonn rate and that each jack 
is turned the same amount so that the form will remain plumb. Fig. 106 
shows the same standpipe just after the forms had commcoiced to move. 
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It is not nec'essary that all the jacks be operated simultaneously. 
Instead, one man can handle a group, going to each one in turn . Any un- 
even raising or stoppages will cause the concrete to stick and be dragged 
up to some extent with the forms, causing ixx ket sand voids. On a large 
job where there are many jilcks, each group should be ojx'rated at a 
given signal from the man iq chaige. 

When using jacks on a battery of rectangular bins, then* an* usually 
four jacks at the comers, one in each bin, and then' slioukl be one in the 
centre of each side if the span is long 107), which shows the sliding 
forms and jacks used m the construction of tlie King (ieorgi* P)()ck at Hull. 
As the forms are raised thev should be chci ked for being level and plumb. 
The esisential features of the jack .ue that it should |X‘iinit of positive and 
uniform control and that tlu'ie will be no slipping 

Scaffolding. 

With ordinary nioMiig torins, if onlv tuK* hit is used the scaitolding is 
carried up inside and out fiom the gnnind With two hits, when* om* is 
raised on top of tin* othei, it max he suspnided lic)in tiu* loiins. With 



continuous sliding h^rms th<* scaffolding is alwavs siispendi d from the 
yokes 108). 

The concrete is finished as the forms are raised to avoid swinging 
scafIold.s from the roof, so that it can be finished as soon as ]K)ssible after 
stripping. 

Concreting on small jobs is done by a small derrick erected on the 
forms ; on large jobs generally by chutes. Reinforcing steel is placed just 
ahead of the concrete. • 

On very wide structures a working platform can be built out from the 
inner form. In Figs. 105 and 106 the working platform is built over 
trasses which are attached to and move up with the forms. In Figs. 
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107 and 113 the working platform is the roof form which also moves up 
with the wall forms. 

Roofs. 

Roofs over thesti structures are of three kinds ; flat, conical, or dome 
shape. With very high structures, especially when the diameter is large, 
it is often a problem to know how best to .support the roof forms. There 
are three ways of doing it : by scaffolding from the bottom, which can 
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only be done with low structures ; by supporting the forms from the 
concrete walls after they have been stripj)ed ; or by supporting on the 
wall forms when they have reached the top. 

Forms for diameters up to about 20 ft. when the roof is flat, can be 
conveniently supported on the concrete. The method consists of carry- 
ing the formwork on timbers, supported by wooden blocks bolted to tte 
wall. Having decided on the method before; the last lift has been poured, 
iron sleeves or round tapering wooden pegs are set in the form to take 
bolts after the form is stripped, spacing them as required. Short blocks, 
which may be a single thickness or built up, are attached to Ixdts. 
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The bolts should be proportioned for sliear and bearing staosscs. These 
blocks carry the timber framing for the forms. Several different arrange- 
ments can be used ; one for a beam and slab roof is shown in Fig, 109. 
The arrangement should be such as to cut dov^ii the spans as much as 
possible and to distribute the* load around the wall. 

For longer spans the supporting members may be trussed. When 
pouring the slab some ej’e-bolts should l>e set, projecting Mow the slab 
and anchored into the concrete, from which to hang scaffolding for 
' stripping the forms, not forgetting also to leave* an opening in the floor. 



V 

Con/'co/ /or S//oj 

With flat roofs it will usually pay to use structural steel beams, as 
these can be set in the walls and the forms carried from them. 

Conical roofs are usually used to cover silos. The maximum diameter 
will be about 20 ft. and more often will be about 14 ft. A framework is 
built up of 2 in. by 6 in. rafters meeting at the centre and braced with 
curved t in. by 8 in.’s about 30 in. apart. The rafters .should divide the 
circumference into equal parts so that they arc 5 ft. to 6 ft. apart. The 
lower ends of the rafters can V supported on i in. by 2 in. hangers about 
12 in. kmg and bent as shown, or can be carried on the inner form, this 
being dropped sufficiently and held in place by the wedges and short' rods 
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through the ^st.s. The !>heathing must be cut in triangular sj^ps ot 
length equal to the side of the cone. The lower end of the sheathing 
can be supported on the concrete by leaving a i in. by 2 in, ledge when 
pouring the top lift no and in). 

Domes are used to cover striu'tures of large diameter, such as stand- 
pipes, th(‘ diamet(T being as large as 40 ft; to bo ft. The forms cannot be 
easily catried on the concrete, as the ribs have to be supjxjrted at several 
points 

In the standpipe shown in /wif 105 the dome forms are supported by a 
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series of ladial king post tn!ss(‘s attached to tlie sliding form, one truss 
halfway between eaih yoke The* trusses consist of top compression 
membeis ot 6 in. by 14 in timbiTs, bolted to the upper rib of the sliding 
lorm and supjxu ted on the lower ribs b\ 4 in. by 4 m. posts, and also bolted 
to a built-up centie compiession member common to all trusses, and two 
tie rods thu^aded ea< h end (one (*ach side the timber), passing through a 
channel butting against oiu‘ end of the timber and passing through a 
wrought-iion ring under the casting of the centre member. This ring is 
loose to adjust itself to the tension in the rods. 

The trussi's were earned up with the fonns and a working platform 
built over tlu‘m, the sheathing afterwards being used to cover the dome. 
The dome form consisted of a series of vertical curved ribs of double 

2 in. plank, meeting at the centre, with curved plank cross-braces about 

3 ft. apart between them. The ribs were supported by 4 in. by 4 in. posts 
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ffom'tiie trusses, the posts being cross-braced. The sheathing cannot be 
kLid on regularly, owing to the curvature, but is used to the best advantage 
its shown in Fig. 112, which shows the dome form covering the standi>i}X‘. 
No outside forms wt*rt* nect‘ssary as tlie concrete was i)oured fairly stiff. 

An interesting example of icK)f forms for square bins, earned up with 
the forms, is shown in Fig. 113, winch is a later view of the foims shown 
in Fig. 107. 
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Estimatifig Cost. 

Whatever svsteni is used the cost of material c an easily be e stimated 
from a sketch of the projxjsed form. The* cost of making up tlie form will 
depend somewhat on tlie diameter, as the forms must be made heavier 
and more carefully as the diameter increases. 

Five carpenters ix*r day of 8 hours should make up luo cu ft. of timber 
into circular forms. 

Continuously sliding forms will cost about the same as moving forms 
for the ribs and sheathing only, but there will b<* additional labour cost 
for making and setting the yokes, tetting jacks and jack pipes or rods. 

With moving forms the same men will usually perform all operations 
and it is not necessary to separate the cost of tnoving the forms from the 
cost of concreting and setting steel, etc. * 
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Since a proving fonn is pourcKl its own height each day the 
numlxT of ^ys required js easily estimated, and so many men will be , 
required each day depending on the size of the job. 'I'he number of m«a 



wiJI be governed by the labour requ^ped for concreting, four to five being 
sufficient for small silos. 

Continuously sliding forms will require a certain number of men on the 
ifoi ms all the time to manipulate the jacks. One or two men will take care 


Fig. 113 Mo\isg Iurms at the King George Dock^ Hull 

CShowiiig tbe )9f ks and deckuig complete The eipht mncretinR wiU'on'. th« trAu-norter wii? v and the chute fmrn the rnner-fe towee are 
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all the jacks on a single structure. On multiple-cell structua^s boys 
can often be used, each boy handling so many jacks undtT a foreman. 
Since a maximum of 6 ft. will b<' yxiured in 24 hours, the rate of laising the 
forms will hardly ever exceed 3 in. per houi . If one complete turn of the 
jacks raises the fonn | in., niq^ tunis jht hour will Ik* nt'ces.sary. and this 
determines the number of men requiied. 

In the construction of the ‘bins shown in 107, each boy gave a 
complete turn to 19 jacks in about 10 minutes, the forms lx‘ing raised 
about 2 in. per hour. The forms shown in Fin. io(> were raised about 
2 jt in. per hour. 



CHAPTER XV. 


FORMS FOR DAMS, PIERS AND HEAVY WALLS. 

• 

Dams arc of two niaiii tin gravity dam, whicli is the commonest ; 

and tile hollow t>p<\ or lemfoiced concrc'te dam, whuh will often prove 
more eaiiioimcal the purpose of describing the form construction, 

giavity darns can be divid(‘d into low' and high dams. High dams and 
bridge pieis and heavy dock walls c«in be built with similar methods, 
|>ioviding horizontal joints are not obj(‘( tionable. 

Low Gravity Dams. 

(iiavitv dams onlv ro ft. or 12 ft high are formed to the top, because 
the yaidage of concr<*te pc i foot oi d«im is small and 50 to 100 lineal fc'ct 
of dam can be poiiied c ompl(‘te at a tune. The forms wall generally only 
be iisc'd once, or at most two or thre<‘ times, so tlaw nerd only bc‘ made 
'^tiong c‘nough to take tin* pit'ssure, dc'iiending on the height of the dam. 

The* downstieam lac<* is gc nerallv cuivc*d top and bottom , if it is 
straight it will be built siinilarh to the upstream face. /’Vg. 114 shows 
typical foinis lot a small dam and the nu*thc)d of bracing tlnun. The two 
planks forming tin* cuiv(*d ribs should be* nailed together and the lowvr 
j)lanks sh(*athe*d before* ])l<icing This can be done in sections to ft. or 
12 tl. long, *is it w'ould b(* dillicult lo placet* the sheathing after the ribs arc 
se*t. Instead of she‘athing in si'ctions the libs can be placed in jxisition, 
sup))oite*d 3 ft. 01 4 ft. above the footing, te*mporarily brace*d, and the 
slieathing naile*d on, the whole torni then being lowered to the footing. 
The* rernaindei of tin* sheathing is naile'd on in place The sheathing for 
the curve* at the top should generally be le ft otl until re*quired, in order to 
give a largei opening thiough which* to place* the concrete. 

As theie* will be considerable upward pressure on the lower curved 
form, it is advisable te^ weight it dowm with rocks or bags oi sand to relieve 
the* tension in t he* w ire's. The lower parts of the forms are held by wires or 
bolts, w'hich are* anchored around j in. rods e*mbedde*d in the concrete near 
the bottom of the footing, which is poured ahead. 

The upper wires 01 bolts go across from w’ale to wale. Two strands 
of No. 9 wire are satisfactory for heights to 10 ft., but care must be taken 
that they are not broken when placing “ one man stones. 

A 2 in. by 0 in. stiftener should be placed as showm on alternate studs, 
with a short piece nailed across to the curved rib in order to hold the form 
in shape. The form can be stripped in two to three days. 

' The cost will be about the same as that given for straight and curved 
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walls in Chapter VI II when there are no special difficulties ; but if it is 
built within a cofferdam the cost will be higher, as it will be more 
difficult to carry timber to the site and the erection may have to be done 
in a certain amount of water. 

High Gravity Dams, Piers and Heavy Walls. 

Dams are always, and piers and heavy walls are usually, built with 
panel forms, using two tiers, lifting one up above the other until the top is 
reached. The construction joints are vertical, the structures being poured 
in vertical sections about 30 ft. long. 

The fonnwork is simphs the main problems being the economical 
lay-out of the panels and the method of holding them in place. As 
the yardage of concrete is very large compared with the area of forms 
required, it is not necessary to make the panels very high, 8 ft. to 10 ft. 
being suitable heights. 

In the construction of isolated piers, sufficient panels are made up to 
go completely round the pier, two tiers high. 

For economy in dock wall and dam construction, two, or better still 
three, adjacent sections should Ix^ constructed together. Specifications 
will sorhetimes call for the structure to l)e built in alternate sections, in 
which case two or three sections should bc' built together. When the 
.sections are adjacent, each should be concreted a panel height ahead of 
the adjoining section By this means there are always two or three 
sections in wliich concn»te can be poured, so the height poured in any one 
section wilPusually not be over 4 ft. to 6 ft., which will cut down the 
pre.ssure on the forms. Near the top, where the width is small, a section 
may Ix' poured to the full panel height, so the panels must bc designed for 
that condition The panels, however, are always made heavier than 
theoreticallv requir'd in order to withstand the wear and tear of repeated 
usage 

An elevation of the structure should first be drawn, dividing it into the 
number of vertical sections to be poured, each about 30 ft. long. The 
height of the panels .should then be decided UjX)n ; this will depend on the 
height of the structure and the economical length of studding. 

As studs can only be bought in multiples of 2 ft. long, as near a standard 
length as jK)ssible should be used, otherwise there may be as much as 20 
per cent, waste in cutting. It will not matter if the top panel sticks up a 
little beyond the top of the concrete ; this will be cheaper than cutting the ' 
studs to make the top panel exactly flush with the top of the concrete* 

The panels for the sloping side of a dam must be higher in order to ' 
bring the front and back fonns to the same height, and will generally be 
about 25 per cent, higher than the panels for the vertical face. 

The heights of the panels or successive pours should then be marked on 
the sketch of the elevation. Numbering the panels in the order in which 
it is desired to pour the sections, the number of panels that it will be 
necessary to make up can be determined, remembering that the lower tier 
of panels cannot be stripped until the upper tier is comideted. 
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The speed in this class of constructicm depends largely dn the speed of 
the carpenter work and the lay-out of the^work, so that there will alwa}^ 
be some forms ready for concreting. 

The length of the panels should be such that two or three together will 
be a few inches wider than the*width of the section, so that they can over- 
lap the poured section when necessary and so that the end bulkhead can 
be placed inside the form. 

A suitable size panel for handling will contain 80 to luo sq. ft., weighing 
600 to 800 lbs. 

Bulkhead forms will b<‘ required at the ends of sections,' the number 
of panels required depending on the order of i^)uring the sections. This 



form will bt* built to fit the cross secTion, htting inside the side forms and 
bedted to them. Standard .size panels, as used for the sides, are used 
together with special panels made to fit the slope. 

Fig. 115 shows typical panels the author designed for a dam 400 ft. 
Itmg by 48 ft. high, the width at the bottom being 34 ft. and at the top 
8 ft. Forty-five panels, including special panels for the sloping bulkhead, 
were made up, using them 14 times over, this number allowing work to 
be carried on in three 30-ft. sections 

Figs. 116 and 117 show the forms in use.* Fig. 117 shows the valve 
house built with the standard panels, without cutting them down to the 
exact size required. Note also the scaffold brackets made to hook over 
the wales. The ^leathing was in. spruce tongued and grooved and 
dressed both sides ; the studs and caps were 3 in. by 6 in. and the walel 
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4 in. by 6 in. yellow pine dressed four sides. Thest* sizes afff heavier than 
required for the maximum pressure, but were made to withstand re|K'atod 
usage. The sheathing finishes flush with the outside of the studs and 
top and bottom caps. Three | in. bolts top and bottom, and two on each 
side, were used to fasten the panels together. Tliere is litth' pressure on 
these bolts, as the pressure is jakcm by the walc's. Tin? sjx'cial end bulk- 
head panels wore built as >hown. The' wales w(‘re not ])ermanentlv 
attached to the studs, but weie loose and ov(*rlappe(l. If they an* 
permanently attached, as they should overlap tlu'ie would be mort' 
trouble in stripping the panels. 

The method of liolding the foinis was the method usually adopted, 
of embedding “ hairpin ” anchors, to which the wali‘s an* wired, in the 



concrete at each pour. Th(*se anchors are 2 ni. rods about (> ft. hmg, bent 
as shown and projecting about 4 in. fiom th<‘ ('oncn*te. The angk* the 
wires make with the horizontal shcfuld not be greater than 45 degrees. 
Two No. 9 wires for each tie are sufficient for a j)our of 5 ft., and three 
wires for a pour of 10 ft. Bolts hooked around the anchois ( an be used 
if desired, but they are more apt to slij). 118 show.s the hairpin 

anchors. Near the top, where the width is small, the fijrm is win‘d across 
from wale to wale. The sloping side is strutted terniiorarily from the 
inside until there is sufficient concrete to support it. 

As soon as a section is poured to the top of the pani*U, the lower panels 
are stripped and moved ahead or to an adjoining M*ction. The forms in 
this case were handled by a training derrick, running on a trestle 
parallel to the dam. * 

Curved spillway forms were made up and bolted together in the same 
way, the studs being cut to the required curvature out of 3 in. by 4 in.'s* 
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which were nailed to 3 in. by 6 in. straight studs to form 3 in. by lo in. 
ribs. 

The cost of these forms will be considerably higher than for ordinary 
low walls, where most of the work can be done from the ground, as labour 
is less efficient when working at great heights. To make up 100 sq. ft. of 
panel forms will require about 8 hours carpenters' time and 4 hours 
labourers' time. To set, win; up, and strip the same will require about 
8 hours carpe.iters* time and 8 hours labourers’ time. 

The forms must be oiled after each use, and this time is included. 
• 

Reinforced Concrete Dams. 

These generally consist of a senes of buttresses supporting a sloping 
slab. The buttresses, if high, are built with panel forms as just described ; 
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if low the\' are formed to the top complett'. The top of the buttres.ses 
usually widens out to form a bracket on each side to support the slab, 
the buttress itself however being jK)ured to the top of the slab. 

The buttress and bracket forms are clearly shown in Fig. 119. The 
buttress is stripix?d before the slab forms are placed. The under-slab 
form is supported b\' joists heavy enough to span between buttresses, 
resting on ledgers bolted to the concrete. The bolts generally pass 
through pipe sleeves, which are set when the concrete is being poured. 
The top form for the slab rests on the upper part of the buttresses and is 
held down by bolts embedded in the concrete and passing through dofUble 
wales. At the centre of the span th^ upper and lower forms are bolted 
together through double wales. Both forfns are built in panel form. 
The construction is shown in Ftg. 120, which is a later view of the same 
'dam as shown in Fig. 119. 
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The cost of making-up Ihr panels will be tliu same as given for gravity 
dams. The cost of placing and snipping the buttress forms should be a 
little lower than for gravity dams, as tlie walls are narrow and require 
less labour to wire uf . 'File cost of placing and stripping the upj^er and 
lower slab forms should be about half the *cost of the buttress forms. 

The amount of timlwr required in this class of work is lx*st calculated 
from a sketch of the forms, allow^ing suflicient for waste in making up the 
panels. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


STEEL FORMS IN BUILDING AND WALL 
. CONSTRUCTION. 

Thk us(‘ of st(M‘l forms has men asecl rapidly in the past few years. They 
can now be obtained for any type of structure and of any shape, and 
liave n‘placed wood('n forms «ilmost entirely for certain structures. 
Their economy depends, of course, on the number of times they can 
be used. It would not hv economical to buy steel forms for a job on 
which they could only be used two or threi times, unless the contractor 
could move thi*m from one job to another The}' should be regarded 
more as plant than material, and the same considerations should govern 
their purchase as with a piect* of plant InttTest on investment, depre- 
ciation, upkeep, storage, handling, freight charges, etc , should all be 
considered in addition to first cost As with any other plant, to be 
economical they must be in consfant use 

When* a job is suflicieiitly large steel forms will usually more th«in pay 
for themselves on the om* job, e\en when ixThaj)s owing to special con- 
struction they cannot bi* used in other w'ork Steel forms can be hired 
instead of bought outright, though this practice is much commoner in 
the United States than m this country. The rental will usually amount 
to about 70 per cent of the jjurchase price, though this dejH'nds on the 
length of time used If hiring can show' a saving over wood forms, 
even considering the sahagt* value of the timber^ it may be the best 
policy, since the next job on w hich they could be used is always uncertain 
and storing is not jirofitable 

Besides the first cost, there is the question of the saving of labour in 
erection and stripping. This is considerably less with steel forms than 
w'ith w'ood forms, and it is this saving of lalxnir cost that will decide 
wiiether steel forms «ire economical or not. Steel forms arrive on the 
job ready to jilace, without the preliminary wwk required with wood 
forms, so that the time and labour spent in inaking-up the forms is saved. 
The methods of connecting panels, bracing, and tying being already 
provided for, erection is almost mechanical and requires no special skill 
and may bfe done by common labour, so that the cost of erection and 
stripping will be much less, than for wood forms. Better work can be 
(lone, as the forms are factory-mad^ and lit exactly. 

]-abour cost can be more accurately estilnated with steel than with 
wood forms, since it is more of a mechanical operation and the "‘personal 
(xquation ” does not enter into account so much. The labour cost of 
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wood forms may vary considerably on two similar jobs^wsing different 
carpenters and foremen. 

Other advantages of steel forms are snioother surfaces, requiring very 
little rc-touching, denser surfaces and hence less absorption of j>aint, and 
the smaller number of inen*nMjuired. 

It is therefore not always a simple matter to eorni)are the relative 
economy of steel and wood forms, «is there an* so many itt'iiis that should 
bt^ taken into account for a true comjianson They can be obtained 
for any type of structure, and through all (K'grtes of eomj)lexitv from the 
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simple light wall jianeK to the huge structural steel travelling forms 
used in dock-wall construction ^ 

Although a contracting tirni may d<'sign its own steel forms and 
have them made to order, it will usually pro\i* more e(onomical to buy 
them from the lirm.s that specialise in their manufacture and who have 
had years of experience in their use*. The forms manufactured by these 
concerns are of course patented. It would .s(TV(‘ no particular purpose 
to describe the detail construction of the forms, since this can be obtsiined 
fronvthe manufacturers, w^ho will also advi.se the bc'st tyjx* o^form to use 
for a particular structure. Instead, by giving photographs of actual 
construction work in which they have been used, the multitudinous uses 
to which they may be put are shown. 

It is convenient to divide steel forms into two groups, those for forming 
flat surfaces and those for curved surfac(‘s. The former only will be con- 
sidered in this chapter. 
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Img 122 — ** Mktaforms ” WITH Woou VValrs 

•Buildings. - Stool forms for round columns and caps and for deck 
panels in flat slab construction have already been mentioned, as also 
have metal tile fillers, which arc really steel forms. These are the com- 
monest uses for steel forms in building construction. 

Steel slab-panels for k^ain and girder construction have been used 
to .some extent, in combination with wood beam boxes. Slab-panel 
forms manufactured by the Deslauriers Column Mould Co. are shown in 
Fig. i2J (note also the method of supporting the forms for a saw-tooth 
roof). Steel has not yet taken the place of timber for shores, joists, ledgers 
and beam sides. The only other extensive use of steel forms in buildings 
is for foundation and other concrete walls. 

Light Wall Construction.— Light wall panels are 24 in. square, made 
of sheet metal with angle-iron stitfeners, fastened together by clamps, 
wedges, spikes, etc., according to the system used. They are. made in 
standard sizes so that any length of wall may be formed, adjustable panels 
taking care of odd inches and fractions of an inch, and spedd comer pieces 
are provided. The usual method is to use two or three course^ One 
above the other, pouring 4 ft. or 6 ft. the first day and 2 ft. or 4 ft. on stic- 
ci^ding days, the forms being stripped in twenty^four hours. Using 
two courses, after the first two coursesaire filled the lower course is stripped 
and placed on top of the second course, foming the third course, and 
the second course forms the fourth course, and so on, one course always 
remaining in contact with the concrete to support the course above. 
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In the “ Metaform system the units are connected together with 
clamps. Using only two courses wales are not necessary, but they add 
to the rigidity of the form and facilitate the aligning. When more courses 
are used, adjustable steel aligners are clamped to the forms, a horisontal 
aligner to each plate and \1.Ttical aligners 8 ft. to 10 ft. aps^t. The 
aligners are made to telescope so that they can be adjusted to different 
lengths. Instead of steel aligners, ordinary 2*s by 4's can be used with 
the same clamps. Figs. 122 and 123 show the use of " Motaforms in 
light wall construction, with and without aligners. 

In the " Bkw-Knox ’* system, Blaw light wall forms are connected 
together with wedges driven into corresponding slots in adjacent units. 
Angle-iron wales are dropjH'd into slots on the panels, and vertical aligners 
are attached to these with wedges (Fig. 124). St(*el bulkhead panels arc 
provided. 

Using the aligners with both systems (‘nabhs a wall to be built to 
a height of 10 ft. at one }xmr, and also enables sc^veral panels to be moved 
as a unit, instead of one by one. In eacli .system wire ties are used to 
prevent the forms from spreading, and metal spacers on the top course 
keep the forms the right distance apart. • 

The Blaw-Knox ('o. manufacture angU‘-iron yokes whicli slip over 
and hold two courses of forms, if the use of wnre ties is objectionable 
owing to the possible appearance of rust spots. The same company 
also manufacture a hand-oj)erated machine for making the wire ties quickly 
and uniform. 

It is essential that the footing on which the first cotirse is st^t be 
level. No outside bracing will hv necessary. Tlie work of placing the 
forms can be done by common labour. Tlie workmen should work in 
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pairs, one placing the outside panels and one the inside panels, the 
former working a little ahead of the latter. 

The forms should be cleaned and oiled evcrj* time they are stripped, 
including the last stripping, even if they are not to be used again for 
some time. Remembering that they are part of a contractor's plapt, they 
should have the same care. . 

Heavy Wall Construction .--On large contracts where there are 
heavy wadis, as in docks and canal locks, and for hoavj' retaining walls, 
steel forms are particularly ust'ful and economical. These contracts arc 



Fio 125— Forms for Rahway Retainisc Wall, 1>esiokci> to be Liftku in One Unit 


usually so large that the first cost of the forms is less important than the 
saving in labour cost, and for that reason it is often economical to have 
steel forms specially designed and built for a particular purpose. 

The method of raising one course above the other used imlight walls 
would be entirely too slow and uncconomicaj on large work, .so instead 
the walls are built in vertical .sections about 30 ft. long, pouring the wall 
in one, two, or three operations iThis means that very heavy bracing 
is required, and that the bracing must generally be from the outside 
owing to the large width of the wall. ■ 

Figs. 125 to 132, showing the varied lusc of heavy steel wall forms. 
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are given by courtesy of the Blaw-Knox Co., of Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 
The forms may be designed as stationary or travelling. In the former 
case th^ are built up into units of such a size as can be conveniently 
handled by the plant available. A tmit may consist of the forms for one 
side of |hc wall only, or for both sides. * 

In Fig. 125 is shown a form for a heavy «railroad retaining wall, which 
is designed to be lifted in one piece and is also adjustable to various 
types of wall. Fig, 126 shows forms for both sides of a dock wall being 
lifted as one unit by a derrick 

l''ig. 127 %hows forms for high thin walls with brackets at the top 



Fig 126 -Forms for a Dock Waii . Both Sipes Moved as Onf L'hit. 

being lifted in units by a cableway These forms were used in the 
construction of the Chicago Sewage Works. (Note the method of bracing 
the forms, and the large area of walls on which they were used.) 

Instead of lifting the forms up bodily they may be designed to slide 
along horizontally. In this case the}' arc attached to a structural steel 
frame called a “ traveller." A unit of forms consisting of back and 
front forms may be attached permanently to the traveller, or the traveller 
may be detgiched and handle several units in turn. In the former case 
the traveller also braces the wall, while in the latter the wall fonm are 
self-supporting. The travelling frame usually straddles the wall and 
moves on rails. The forms are collapsed by jacks, tumbuckles, or steam-< 
boat ratchets. The traveller with forms attached is moved by hand pow» 
for small installations and by winches for the larger jobs. For still heavier 
^orms gasoline, steam, or electric hoists are used. 
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Pta. U7.— FOIQIS USED IN C^-STRUCTIOX OF SEWAGE TREATMENT WIMtKS: FORMS HANDLED BY CABLEWAY. 



Fic 128 —HIGH TRAVELLER HANDLING IXDLPENDENT PANEL FORMS IN CONSTRUCTION OF ONE DOCK 



Pig. t 30 .--TRAVBLLER AND FORMS FORMING A SINGLE UNIT; WALL PbURED IN ^ 

TWO LIFTS. 
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IJI — TRAVELUNG WALL FORMS USED IN CONSTRUCTION OF WELLAND CANAL. 
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1*2 DOUBLE TRAN’ELLING FORM I'SED IX CO^TRUCTIOX OF 1^’ELLAND CLXAL NOTE SUSPENDED 

CULVERT FORMS IX RIGHT-HAXD WALL. 
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Fig. 128 shows wall forms for an ore dock. The high traveller is inde- 
pendent and handles eight sets of forms. Fig. 129 shows forms used in 
the construction of a seawall in Florida. One himdred and fifty feet of 
wall forms and 50 ft. of traveller were used, the forms being self-support- 
ing and the traveller being only used to move them by means of the 
winch sfiown. The ratchets arc shown hungjup out of the way, the traveller 
being ready to move back on the rails to pick up another section. 

In Fig. 130 the forms and traveller form a single unit. The wall 
being very high, it was poured in two lifts as there was possibility of the 
form being blown over if assembled to its full height The wall being 
constructed is for a penitentiary. 

Figs. 131 and 132 show extremely heavy travelling wall forms used in 
the conlitructioh of the Welland Canal. The main forms are of steel 
framework with wood lagging. In the right-hand wall shown in Fig. 
132 arc .seen two suspended steel culvert forms. These two pictures 
show that there is no size of wall too large for the use of steel forms, and 
also show the .saving in time and labour by haring the forms attached 
to a traveller so that they can be easily and quickly stripped and moved 
ahead. * 


Estimating Cost of Light Wall Forms. 

The method of erection is so simple that unskilled labour can handle 
tfie forms after a little instruction. 

To erect complete and strip 100 sq. ft. of wall forms — contact area — 
should not fequire more than six hours of labourers’ time. This is for 
unskilled labour, and should be a maximum. Men experienced in erect- 
ing these forms .should perform the same amount of work in about half 
the time, but their rate of pay will be higher. 

It will require about the .same labour to strip and oil as to erect and 
wire-up. The same amount of wire ties will be required as for wood 
forms. , 

Comparing with the costs given in Chapter VIII, it will be seen that 
the labour cost on steel wall forms sliould not be greater than ope-third 
the labour cost of wood forms. 

A comparison of the first cost of Steel forms with wood forms is more 
difficult to make. At the present time light steel wall frams will cost 
8 to 10 times as much per sq. ft. as will the necessary amount of timber 
per sq. ft. of wall, but usually less area of forms is required when steefs 
forms are used. 

If the steel forms are carried as plant the whde fbst cost would 
not be chaij^'to one job, probably not more than 25 per oei^ ; ftat is, 
the cost would be distributed over at least four jobs. Henoe, taidtag 
into considerate the saving in labour, steel forms compare vei^ favonr- 
ably in cost with wood forms. Evep if the whole cost is to a 

particular job steel forms will often be more eccmomical proricfoig tl}^ 
can be used over a sufficient number of times, so that the sav^ in 
labour will be more than the difierence in first Cdst. 



CHAPTER XVII 

STEEL FORMS FOR CURVED SURFACES. 

Conduits and stwtrs, grain bins and silos, ptnstocks, subways and 
tunnels au slructurts in the construction of which steel forpis have 
almost entirely sujKrscded wo^kI and engineers' spi eiheations now often 
insist that steel forms be used for th(*se struetiires 

These forms are alv\a\s fairl\ difficult to make in wood the*y can 
only be used a limited niimbir of turns owing to hard handling they 
have to 1 h‘ repain d fn qu< ntl\ , thi } do not ki t p tin ir shape so we'll as 
steel, and do not give so smooth a finish Also, wood forms are more 
difficult to strip and mo\( as tlu> riquin rigid joints and bracing 
Structuris through which stwagt or watir flows an re quin d to be 
smooth to lessen the friction, so that stee I forms an jiarticularly suitable 
for sewers and conduits and n suit in a large sa\ ing in the e ost of finishing 
the concrete Usuallj the contracts for t Ik se stiuctuns aie so large th%t 



Fio 133 -Half rourd Sewer Forme with Timsbr r»« and S< rbw Jacks tor Coli amino * 
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Fio I3S -CIRCULAR SEWER FORM, ii FT. 6 IN. DIAMETER. WITH TRAVELLER 
RUNNING O.N TRACKS. 
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Put. 137.— HORSE-SHOE SEWER PtHtH, SHOWN COLLAPSED AND UEING PULLED 
THROUGH ERBCTBD FORM. 
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Fk. 138 ^IkaVEIIING lUNNIL FoRM, 32 FT DIAMETER BY 33 FT. HiGH. 

even if the forms have to be specially made they will pay for themselves 
on one job. 

Steel forms will retain their shape ; at the same time, owing to their 
flexibility, they can be easily and quickly collapse for moving ahead. 
Another advantage is the absence of bracing, allowing more working 
space within the form. 

Ill general the forms are built of steel plates and angle-iron stiffeners. 
Their construction and use are clear(y shown in the photographs. 

Sewers. — To eliminate friction in the finished sewer the forms are 
made up with as few joints as possible in the plates. Forms for 15-ft.^ 
diameter structures can be built with longitudinal joints only at the 
crown and springing lines and cross joints 5 ft. apart. There axe end- 
less diameters and shapes for sewers ; some of the most t}^cal arc 
illustrated. 

The simplest form is the circular sewer. To form these a half-round 
form is generally used, laying the invert first and the cromi afterwai^ 
They are made up in 5-ft. sections interlocking together, using 
sections as are required by the speed of the job and facilities for bandlit^ 
the concrete. They are collapsed usually by tumbuckles, which can be 
seen in the pictures. Another method of collapsing is by means of screw 
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jacks fasteaed to one «id of timber ties {Fig. 133). Wbyi used for the 
invert the forms are suspended from an overhead I-beam track by trolley 
hangers naming on the lower flange of the beam. When used for the 
crown the smaller sizes have two rollers— -short pieces of pipe— on the 
tombackles whidi run on a {>lank track when moving, the enthre unit 
moving at one operation. , * 

. The larger sizes are equipped with travellers, consisting of channels 
with rollers attached, running on plank runways laid on the invert 
{Fig, 134). The traveller and form may form one unit or the traveller 
may be independent, handling several sections which whpn collapsed 
move through the forms ahead. 

An almost complete circular form for an ii ft. 6 in. diameter sewer 
is shown in Fig. 135. This is moved by a traveller running oh tracks 
laid on the invert. 

Fig. 136 shows the forms for a 15 ft. diameter segmental sewer with 
the traveller attached. (Note the man oi^erating the turnbuckles by 
which the form is collapsed, also the steel bulkhead.) 

Forms for a horse-shoe shape sewer are shown in F*g. 137. This 
form is in the collapsed condition and is being pulled forward on a track 
by the attached ropes and block, telescoping through the erected form. 





Ftc, 139.— Trussed Iunmel Form in Position for Concreting. 
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It will be sedn that very little time is nquired to sot the form, and that 
concreting may be an almost continuous operation. Contrast the labour 
required in this method with that required in taking apart the sections 
of a wood form and re-erecting them. 

Tunnels and Subways.- -These are some of the largest structures 
in which steel forms are used. They are particularly suitable and 
economical for such structures, as they arc easy to ^trip and move ahead, 
and give a large clear working space, which is important when cars are 
carrying out tlie excavated material through the forms. 

Fig. 138 shows a typical steel form with traveller for a tunnel 32 ft. 
diameter by 32 ft. high. The large ‘size of the plates with few joints, 
giving perfectly smooth surfaces, should be noted. This form was used 
by the Niagara Falls Power Co. 

Fig. 139 shows a tunnel form used in the construction of the Liberty 
Tunnel at Pittsburgh, U.S A. The form is in place ready for copereting. 
The whole width of the tunnel is available as working space. The lagging 
seen at the top of the tunnel is to hold back the earth and rock and is 
concreted id. This form is of truss design. 

Fig. 140 shows a travelling tunnel form of arch rib design, giving a 
still greater working space. , 

Fig. 141 illustrates the use of steel forms*in building a twin subway. 

Penstocks. — These are similar in design to sewers and conduits, 
but are often much larger in diameter. Fig. 142 shows a travelling 
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penstock form 21 ft. in diameter, used by the Niagara Falls Power Co. 
It is shown at the mouth of a tunnel. All the forms shown in Figs. 133 
to 142 were designed and manufactured by the Blaw-Knox Co., by whose' 
courtesy they are reproduced. 

Silos and Grain Bins.^ All the forms described abov<j travel 
horizontally. We will now. consider forms which move vertically. 
Tanks are not mentioned becau.se they are usually built with wood sliding 
forms to avoid construction joints, but they can be built with steel forms 
in the same manner as .silos. 

The forms for these structures do not move as a whole, nor are they 
continuously sliding forms. Instead, the method iKsed is to build the 
forms of a number of square curved plates interlocking, similar to light 
wall forms. For large-diameter structures the curvature in fhe 2-ft. 
width of a plate will be small, so ordinary straight wall forms may be 
used in the same manner as for walls. Two or tlire(‘ courses are used, 
moving one above the other {Fig. 143). 

For smaller diameters, particularly for silos and grain bins, the 
plates are attached to radial angle-iron arms at the top and bottom. 
The radial arms end in collars wliich slide over a vertical pipt, resting 
on a casting at the bottom There are holes at intervals of 24 in. 
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through the ^ipe, tlirough which short rods can be slipped to help 
support the collars, which are in two parts bolted together against the 
pipe. 

The ** Metaform method of assembly of the plates and arms is 
clearly shown in Fig, 144. Each unit is «elf-contained, there being no 
loose parts. It will be seen that the plates are connected sideways by 
two clamps which are connected to the plates aild vertically by a clamp 
engaging in an eye in the plate above. The arms rest on two circum- 
ferential rings The forms arc adjustable to different diameters by 
inserting similar plates of different widths, and the arms telescope to 



I'lCr 142 2t*FT DiAMETKR PENSTOCK FORU. 

suit different diameters. Spacers slipped over the tops cf the plates liel^, 
the inner and outer form the correct distance apart. Scaffold planlcs are 
thrown over the upper arms to form a working platform. . 

For ordinary silos or bins two courses are used, pouring 4 ft. the first 
day and 2 each succeeding day, stripping in the morning and pouring 
in the afternoon. If there is a battery of bins, better time can be made 
with three courses pouring 4 ft. a day. The outside panels are removed 
first and set in place on top of the upper course ; then the teiniememg 
steel is placed ; and, lastly, the inside foitn. Ihe outside panels are 
handled one by one from the top with a long hook which loosens the 
clamps, engages the eyes of the top clamps, and lifts the panels up to the 






Fig. 144 . -**MinrAFORM" MFTHOP OP ASS&MBUNG CIRCULAR FORMS FOR $IU>S AKO 

GRAIN RIMS. * 



Fra. I4&.-GRMN BINS BEING BUILT UP TOGETHER WITH INTERLOCKING STEEL FORMS. 
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FKi 147 -Forms at Comni-ctions of Bins ilu’Stkiuu on i* 2J2 


course above 'fho inside panels and the arms are unclampc'd and raised 
by hand. 

Fig. 145 shows two three-course outfits in use, and Figs. 146 and 147 
various stages in the construction of a battery of four grain bins, the 
bins being carried up together. As pouring thin walls at a great hcigift 
is always troublesome, the Metal Forms Corporation provklc with their 
silo forms a hoisting attachment, which is a light steel derrick supported 
by the pipe mast and the forms, and a distributor which is a tip bucket 
running on a circular track near the inside form. Hoist and distributor 
can be seen at the top of the bins in Fig 145. A similar bucket is used 
for hoisting the concrete, so that one bucket is being emptied while the 
other is being filled. 

For combinations W bins .special connecting pieces are made (Fig. 147). 
Steel door, chute, and roof forms are made for use in silo construction. 

Cost.— The cost of placing and stripping circular steel forms is about 
the same as given for light wall forms, the operations being similar. 
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There is no part in the construction of a concrete arch bridge that is more 
important than the centering. On its design and construction largely 
depends'the success of the job. The forms for the abutments, piers and 
spandrel walls present no particular difficulty, but to the methods used in 
supporting the arch ring there usually has to be given— or should be 
given — considerable thought. 

There are so many different designs of biidges and so many different 
conditions under whicii they have to be built that a whole book would be 
necessary to treat the subject thoroughly, but in this chapter are indicated 
the different conditions commonly met with, which will govern the type 
of centering to u.se, and a few typical designs which can be used in the 
majority of cases are given 

^ Difficult centres for sp)ecial conditions should be designed by engineers 
experienced in this kind of work, with both a theoretical and practical 
knowledge. •An arch centre is a temporary structure and should be 
designed as light as is consistent with strength and rigidity. 

When possible the simplest design, that is, the design most economical 
in labour, should be chosen, since labour efficiency is the uncertain item 
while timber cost can be calculated fairly closely. The amount of timber 
required for two different designs for a centre may be about the same, but 
the labour cost of erecting and stnpping one design^may be twice that of 
the other. 

The different types of arches are solid-barrel, open-spandrel ribs, closed- 
spandrel ribs, and bowstring girders. 

In solid-barrel arches the load is distributed uniformly over the whole 
width of the arch and hence over the centering. 

In the open-spandrel ribbed arch the Ipad is generally concentrated 
in two ribs so that the main centering is under the ribs. 

In the closed-spandrel arch, or an arch in which the ribs are carried up 
to support the roadway, the load is still more concentrated in narrow ribs> 
probably five or six. 

Bowstriitg girder arches are a separate consideration because the form- 
work required for the deck and ribs is similar to the forms for beam and 
girder buildings. ^ 

The kind of arc^ does not affect the type of centering design particu- 
larly. but only the distribution of the supports, which are either uniformly 
spaced across the arch or concentrated at the ribs. The type to use will 
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depend on the span and rise of the arch» condition of the foundation, depth 
of water, liability of floods, distance between supports required for 
passage of traffic, ice and debris, and the sizes and Icngtlis of timber 
available. In the average bridge, foundation conditions are the most 
important. • ^ 

The necessary features of .a good design are that the combined costs 
of labour and material will be a minimum, that there will be the greatest 
salvage of material, that the forms will be sufficiently strong and stiff, that 
they are not changeable in level and shape, and that they can be stripped 
easily without shock to the concrete. • 

Types of Centering. 

The types of centres that can be used are trusses, bents, and steel 
centres, shown in diagram fomi in Fig, 148, omitting braces and only 
showing the main members. 

Trussed centres are only used when no otlier type is possible, and this 
does not often occur. They are, however, sometimes required over deep 
ravines or deep water or when a clear passage-way must be left for traffic. 
They are expensive to frame, there is little salvage of material, and they 
are apt to deform badly under load. They should have one or two inter- 
mediate bent supports, when possible, to cut down the deflection. 

They have to be designed carefully and built accurat(*ly, and shouVl 
only be designed by an engineer. Investigation of stresses should be 
made for the different loading that will occur under the proposed metjiod 
of building the arch. Some members will be subject to reversal of stress, 
and this must not be overlooked. Stiffness is important, and probable 
deflection of the truss should be calculated and provided for. 

The bowstring truss with Warren bracing is the type generally used 
and,is the most satisfactory (Fig. 148, c and A). At e, two centre bent 
supports are shown \ if they cannot be used the truss must be made 
sufficiently stiff of itself not to deflect seriously under load. At A the 
span of the truss is reduced by supporting it at each end from the bents at 
the piers ; or, omitting the bents, from the piers themselves. The depth 
of the truss in this case could haVe been made equal to the rise of the 
arch, but long diagonal members should be avoided by raising the lower 

Howe truss is sometimes used, supporting bents at the panel 
points a^ shown at g. The design of these trusses is beyond the scope of 
this book. Some data and tables for their design are given in Trau twine *s 
Civil Engineer's Pocket-Book." 

The bent design (Fig. 148, a to d) should be used whenever possible, 
and there are a sufficient number of variations in design tg make it suitable 
for almost any condition. At / is s^own a type of bent design occasionally 
used under special conditic^s. Steel centering, sho>^ at i, is now being 
largely used whenever there are a number of similar spans, or in high 
bridges to avoid using designs such as shown at e to h. 
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^Bent Centering. 

By “ bent centering '* ib meant the supporting of the arch by posts 
from the ground. This type will cost least, deform least, give the greatest 
salvage of material, and is the simplest to build. The posts may all be 
vertical, which is the best arrangement when ^wssible. For loW bridges 
the posts may be single timbers reaching from the foundation to the arch, 
as at a, or may be built up in tiers as shown at h for high bridges. 

When it is desired to cut down the nuinlxT of foundations the posts 
may be inclined, as at i\ When it is desired to reduce the span of the 
stringers without increasing the numbt'r of vertical posts, a combination 
of b and c may be used, as shown at d In very high arches, to avoid 
carrying all the posts to the foundation, they are sometimes ‘arranged 
fan>shape, approximately at right angles to the soffit* of the arch and 
supported on a centre pier made up of bents, as at /. This method will 
give more clearance for the passage of traffic. 

Combinations of bents and trusses can be used to suit particular 
conditions. The vertical post bent ceiittTing will be considtTed the 
standard design to use, combining it with the* inclined post Vype when 
necessary. 

Having decided that the vertical post bents can be used, after study- 
ing local conditions, the method of supporting the posts must be detiT- 
mined, governed by the depth of water and character of foundation. It 
is better to do this before designing the centering, as conditions may affect 
the design. • 


Foundations. 

Foundations must be examine^d and test(*d in order to estimate the 
probable bearing value of the soil. When there is no water, or only a 
small amount, and the foundation is good, the posts can be supported 
directly on timber sills, as at «, Fig. 149. When more bearing area is 
required, mud sills of 2 in. or 3 in. plank can be added as at h. If the 
posts are close together it is generally better to have a continuous sill 
under the whole bent, but if they are far apart individual sills as at c 
will distribute the load more unifohnly. Timbers used in the sills must 
be heavy enough t9 distribute the load without bending, or settlement will 
gf^pur. 

Top soil should be removed until firm ground is obtained before setting 
the sills.^ The effect of rain on the ground should be noticed, as a founda- 
tion good in dry weather may be poor when wet. Omcrete sills are often 
advisable when there is danger of settlement and are useful to level up 
wieven ground. 

If the river bottom is soft and incapable .of supporting much load, it 
will be necessary to drive piles, as^t d. They will generally be required 
with sandy bottoms, and nffist be driven until they wiU carry the desired 
load, using one of the pile formulas in common use. They should be cut 
off as low as possible in deep water to avoid a long length of unsupported 
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pile. Sometinifes, however, they can be cut off high enough to obtain 
effective bracing between the water level and the caps. In most cases 
the springing elevation of the arch is about the right level for cut-off. 

If the river bottom is hardpan, rock, compacted gravel, or any other 
hard ma/.erial, and the water is not over 5 ft. or 6 ft. deep, the posts may 
be set directly on the bottom with sills attached, as at e. Sills may be 
omitted if the foundation is hard rock. 

If there is a foot or two of soft silt or mud overlying rock, the posts can 
be driven to the rock by hand, the ends being square, as at /. 

If the fotindation is too hard to drive piles economically, and yet the 
top is too compressible to use timber sills, which is often the case with a 
gravt'l bjottom, it is best to use concrete footings either individual, or 
preferably continuous, under a bent, as at g. This cannot be done 
economically if the water averages over 4 ft. deep, in which case a good 
sill can be made by spiking a short heavy timber to the bottom of the post 
forming a T and tying to this cross-piece a bag — or two bags if necessary — 
filled with dry concrete, as at h. The concrete will adapt itself to an 
irregular bottom, giving an even bearing, and will hold down the post 
against floating. The author has successfully used this method in 9 ft. of 
water. When the water is over 10 ft. deep and piles can be driven, that 
is the safest method to use. The length of pile unsupported above the 
river bed should not be much over 20 ft. and its strength as a post should 
We investigated. 

If piles cannot be driven the foundation problem becomes difficult. 
If may be solved by building one or two centre piers of weighted cribwork 
or bents, similar to e and /, Hg. 148. The only alternative is to use a 
truss design, preferably of steel, which can be done economically if there 
are several spans. Several methods may have to be used in the same 
bridge, if the foundation is not uniform. 

When placing posts with sills attached in deep water, particular care 
must be taken that the sills are resting firmly on the bottom and not on 
the edge of a stone or hole. 

Detail Design. 

It is best to decide first what size timbers and lengths it is desired to 
use, the comparative prices, and delivery that can be made. This will 
save possible trouble and delay after the design is made. 

Arch centering is designed for the dead load of the arch ring only, 
with possibly an allowance for live load, depending on how t^e arch is 
poured. With very high centering it may be necessary to take its own 
weight into account. The various parts to design are the lagging, 
stringers, caps, and posts. 

Tlie dead weight of the^arch ring will increase from the crown to the 
springing, and will act vertically, aivi since the stringers will always be 
inclined to the vertical except at the crown* they will not have to carry 
,the full dead weight. For calculation purposes the arch ring is supposed 
to be divided into longitudinal strips i ft. wide. 
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To find simply the loads acting on the centering, divide? a cross-section 
of the arch by radial lines into a number of blocks of equal length about 
8 ft. to 10 ft. long {Fig, 150). At the centre of each radial line draw a 
vertical representing to scale the unit weight of the arch at each i)oint, 
which will be the radial de^h multiplied by 12 (approx.)*, hrom the 
ends of these verticals draw lines at right-angles to the radial lines, 
forming triangles oab. Then the side ob will represent to scale tlie unit 
load iV acting radially to the soffit of the arch, for which the centering 
must be designed. The sides ab or oc represent the* forces K, which are 
partly resisted by the friction between the concrete and tlu^ lagging, and 
partly by struts if the conen^te is |>oun‘d in transverse sections, or by the 



concrete already poured if poured in longitudinal sections, the force being 
transmitted to the abutments. These forces V are neglected in the 
design of the centering. 

It can now be st^en how the design load v&ries along the arch. It will 
be noticed that the steeper the curve the smaller the proportion of the 
load carried by the centering. The^lagging is designed for the maximum 
value of iV, which will be near the springing gcmerally. Dividing N by 12 
will give the equivalent thickness of slab, and the maximum span of the 
sheathing can be obtained from Table i, or the formula if it is outside the 
range of the table. If no live load need be considered the allowance of 
75 lbs. per sq. ft. in Table i can be turned into the equivalent of 6 in. of 
concrete and this amount added to the thickness of the slab ; that is, an 
i8-in, slab with no live load will give the same* maximum span of sheathing 
as will a 12-in. slab with 75 lbs. live load. 

The maximum span of the lagging for tWk minimum value of N can 
also be found. One metho(^would 4 )e to vary the spacing of the stringers 
uniformly from a minimum at the springing to a ma?dmum at the crown. 
It will be seen from Table 1, however, that a large difference in load meana 
only a sU^t change in the span, which is not worth while since it is more 
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difficult and cotifusing to lay out and cannot be done uniformly as the 
stringers must .lap. Instead, it is better to space the stringers uniformly 
throughout and take care of the decreasing load by varying the spans. 
The loads N multiplied by the spacing of the stringers in feet will give the 
variation^ of load per lineal foot of stringeflr. 

Taking an average load near the springing and near the crown, the 
minimum and maximum spans for a certain size stringer — ^measured along 
the slojK^ -can be found from formulas i and 2 (Chapter III), checking 
the size for shear and deflection by formulas 8 and lo. 

The size df timber should be such that the spans will be between 8 ft. 
and 14 ft. The spans must th(‘n var}^ between these limits, according to 
the variation of the loading, being generally fairly constant from the 
crown to the quarter-point and decreasing more rapidly from there to the 
springing. Ont* or two trials will determine the best spacing of the bents, 
when the size of the stringers should be checked, using the actual loads. 
These are obtained by taking an average of the loads at each end and 
assuming it is uniform over the stringer — this is only approximate but 
suflichmtly close. 

The Ipads on the joists are transferred to the caps, which can be 
designed by the formulas for concentrated loads in Chapter III. 

Allowable shearing stress will often govern the size of the cap, as the 
loads are heavy and the spans short. The caps generally span between 
4*ft. and 7 ft., which will be the spacing of the posts transversely in the 
bent. To rejiuce the shear it is best to place the jxjsts directly under 
string(Ts, generally carrying two stringers on the span. 

Knowing the load on the posts, their size is calculated by the formula 
for posts in Chapter III. 

The bearing stress at tlu* points of contact of the timbers should be 
investigated. The stringers will rest obliquely on the caps and mast be 
« notched out to give a sufficient square bearing area. The posts must be 
sufficiently large to give a safe bearing stress on the cap and on the sills 
below ; iron plates can often be used to reduce the stress. 

There are two other forces acting on the centering to be provided for, 
but which need not be calculated except in special cases of very high 
bridges. 

The first is the horizontal thrust on the caps due to the inclination gf 
the stringers. This is taken care of by notching the stringers over aifS 
wedging against the caps, by continuous longitudinal bracing just below 
the caps and by inclined struts against the caps near the springmg (F^. 

154)- 

The other force is wind pressure, which is resisted by adequate sway 
bracing of the bents. Longitudinal cross-bracing is necessary to stiffen 
the structure, and is more irhportant near the top than the bottom of the ’ 
centering. Centres should be cross-brttced wijth longitudinal and diagonal 
braces about every ii ft. in height. Longitudinally, the diagonal braces 
may be omitted in every other bay near the bottom. 

Whether the arch is a solid barrel or consists of ribs the centering is 
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designed in the same way, though in the latter case the po^s will be closer 
together under the ribs. ^ 

Stresses and Timbers. 

If the lagging is to be ujt^d not more than two or throe tiroes, i in, 
tongued and grooved pine ist satisfactory. If used several times, ij in. 
spruce will stand the wear and tear better. Sometimes lagging 2 in. to 
4 in. thick is used, spacing the stringers farther apart and carrying them 
directly on the posts, omitting the caps. 

Stringers, caps, sills, and posts should be of the best timber available, 
long-leaf yellow pine being the first choice and then Douglas fir or equiva- 
lent timber, h'or bracing, spnice or fir is the best, though short-leaf 
yellow pine and sometimes hemlock can be used for less important 
structures. 

Lengths over 18 ft. to 20 ft. are expensive and difficult to handle ; it 
is better to so design the centering that lengths of 12 ft. to 16 ft. can be 
used. For a high centering the author })rcfers to build it up in tiers about 
12 ft. high rather than to use long jxists, since the timber costs less and it 
is quicker and easier to erect {see Fiff. 154). .An e.xception to tHis is when 
rough unsawn timber is us(‘cl for the posts. 

The saf^ stresses given in Chapters II and III can be increased by 
50 per cent, when long-leaf yellow pine, Douglas fir, or equivalent timber 
is used. This will give the safe fibre stress in bending of 1,800 to 2,000 lbs. 
per sq, in. ; in shear, 300 lbs. ; in bearing, 600 lbs. ; and for posts about 
1,200 lbs. per sq. in. * , 

The best sizes of timber to use are 2 in. by 10 in. to 3 in. by 12 in. for 
stringers ; 6 in. by 6 in to 8 in. by 12 in. for caps and sills ; 4 in. by 4 in. to 
8 in. by 8 in. for posts ; and 2 in. by 6 m to 3 in. by 8 in. for braces. 

Typical Designs. 

The following designs are selected from the author s (experience as 
being typical centres for the different kinds 'of concrete arches, and which 
were built under various foundation conditions such as are commonly 
encountered. ^ 

Fig, 151 shows the design of the^ centering used for an open spandrel- 
arch bridge of two 86 ft. arches, each arch consisting of two parabolic 
^bs 5 ft. wide and 18 in. to 5 ft. dvep. The water was 3 ft. to 6 ft. deep, 
the current was swift, and the Ixittom not hard enough for sills — so pile 
bents were used. As this was comparatively the most expensive part of 
the centering as few piles as possible were driven (two to a bent under each 
rib). Using so few piles all braces were made a little heavier than would 
ordinarily be used. The piles were 25 ft. long, cut off at the springing 
level, and the bents were erected in two tiers 12 ft. high on top of the pile 
caps. Wedges were placed under the top tier of posts. Figs. 152 and 
*53 ^ow two construction views of this centering. 

A centering for a similar typ^ of bridge, but of much greater span and 
rise^ is shown in Fig, 154. The span is 200 ft. and the rise from bed of 
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river to crovm of ar^ 40 ft. Each of the two ribs varies sn width from 
5 ft. 4 in. to 7 ft., and in depth from 3 ft. to 5 ft. 6 in. The depth of 
water varied from a few inches to 6 ft., and had a rise and fall of z ft. each 
day. Th(i river bottom consisted of 8 ft. of gravel overlying rock, the top 
of the gravH being loose and compressible with the fine material ^washed 
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out. This gravel was too hard to drive piles into economicalfy, and as the 
loads on the posts were high (10 to 13 tons) k was thought there would be ** 
<hmger of settlement with timber ^itls. After making a test of the bearing ' 
vah^ of the soil {which waS found to be about tons per sq. ft.) without 
aj^wbdable settlement, it was decided to build concrete piers continuous \ 
un^ the three post bents su{^rting each rib. The width ^f the piefs > 
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was increased nn deep water to prevent possible overturning. The con- 
crete was mixed i : j : 6, with gravel dug out of the river bed near the 
piers. The posts were set directly on the concrete. The bents were binlt 
up in three tiers 12 ft. high. The longitudinal 6 in. by 6 in. siUs stiffened 
the stri^cture, formed a working platformt and in particular took the 
horizontal thrusts on the four lower caps on each side. (Note how these 
thrusts are transmitted to the sills through 6 in. by 6 in. inclined struts, 
shown also in Fig. 156.) Fig. 155 shows a view of this centering when 
completed. 

An alternative design for this centeiing, shown in Fig. 157, was madei 
u.sing long inclined posts. This is typical for an inclined post design. 
The main object of this design is to reduce the number of footings by con- 
centrating three posts at one footing. In this case the number was reduced 
from 17 to 10. To shorten the lengths of the posts they start at the 
springing line, vertical bents being carried up to that elevation. The 
bents arc connected longitudinally by two rows of 6 in. by 6 in. timbers 
over each post, with the wedges between, the timbers butting tight 
against the end bents. Over each wedge is a short 4 in. by 6 in. to give 
more roohi for driving. If the wedges in this case were placed at right- 
angles they would have to be very wide to cover the three posts. Vertical 
posts arc cleated to the caps, and the diagonal posts have T-shape sup- 
ports for the caps, which are placed radially to the soffit. The two lower 
cups are strutted diagonally, as shown. Each post is braced longitudin- 
ally with two rows of braces in pairs. This is necessary to prevent sag 
an^ bendingVhen using inclined posts. Cross-bracing on vertical posts 
connects the bents under both ribs ; on inclined posts cross-bracing is 
only over the three jxists of one bent. The details of stringers and lagging 
are the same as in Fig. 154. 

The objections to this type of design are the long lengths of posts 
^ required and the higher labour cost, which is much higher than, when all 
vertical jxists are used. The inclined posts have to be cut exactly to fit 
and are more difficult to erect. With this typi", levels and measurements 
have to be very carefully made, as the posts have to fit exactly between 
two points ; if they do not it is di^cult to change them. The main 
advantage is that fewer post footings are necessary. 

A centering design for a 66 ft. span, one of a six-span bridge with six 
ribs of the closed spandrel type, is shown in Fig. 158. In this bridge the 
ribs extend up to and directly carry the roadway. There is no water, 
and the posts sot directly on concrete footings as the loads are high and 
the posts too far apart for good distribution with continuous sills, tlie 
loads on the^ stringers being high, inclined posts are used to reduce the 
spans, which also reduces the number of footings required. The ends 
of the posts rest on short 4 in. by 6 in. s, and are well tied together with 
two longitudinal braces, eJeated acrof^s the top to prevent spreading. 
These braces should ke tight against the sides of the piers, so that they can 
act as struts to take any possible thrust from the inclined posts. To act 
as ties, one of the bottom boards of the ribs is carried across the arch in 
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of the ribs are formed like walls or deep beam sides, and are braced across 
between ribs. Other details are clearly shown. 

Coming now to solid-barrel aftbes, Fig, 159 shows a typical centering 
design used for a bridge of three 70 ft. spans, 40 fl* wide. One arch was 
built in the dry, one in water 9 ft. deep, and the other half in water a^d 
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half in the dry. ' 159 shows the latter condition ; the right-hand h^ 

is typical for the 'deep-water arch ; and the left-hand half for that built W 
high ground. The river bottom was rock, covered with 2 ft. to 3 ft. of sal# 
and mud. The posts were driven by hand to rock, without using sMIft. 
One end of the braces was nailed to the posts before driving. Where .the 
rock was clear the posts had timber sills wjth bags of dry ccmciete tied, to 
them to hold them down, fin dry ground individual sills were used, ^ 
the ground was too uneven for continuous timbers. They were built of 
2'in. plank nailed to three (> in. by 6 in. timbers 4 ft. long and 21 in. on 
centre. post rested on a 6 in. by 6 in.. 4 ft. long, laid at right-angled 
to the timbers. In other respects the design was similar to that shovm 
in Fig, 154. ^nd the same timbers were listed. Fig, 160 shows a viewtrf 
one of Ihe centres. 



I‘i(. i(x) 'Centlrini. FOK A 7u>Fr Span Soi iicriAKRti \r(ii, hOK uHitii f« SHOWN IN Fig. 156. 

Centres for skew arches, either ribbed or solid-barrel, can be designed 
in the same manner, only the stringers must be placed at right-angles to tlfie 
abutment or pier and not parallel to the longitudinal axis of the arch, so 
that they will bear squarely on thtf caps. This will necessitate wider 
bents, overlapping the arch ring. Fig. i6i shows a design for a skew 
bridge of three 65-ft. spans with solid barrels. There* was 3 ft. to 5 ft. of 
water, with good gravel bottom. Each post had an individual sill of cross- 
piece and bag of concrete. The 2 in. by 6 in. on top of the posts tied 
them together and formed a seat for the wedges. As the wedges prevefit 
the caps being cleatod to the posts, to prevent po.ssible overturning of tlie 
caps on th«? bents near the abutments they were strutted against tile 
adjoining bents at aa, and on the ends where no adjoining bents weie 
available the thrust was transferred to the river bed by diagonal struts, ps 
at ab. Fig. 162 shows a view of the Centering during construction, ib 
the stringers are at Vight-angles to the abutments they cannot be cut 
the true curve of the arch. 
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The method of de\ eloping the curve to which the ^tri^jg«irs must be 
cut is shown in Ftg. i6i. The true curve is laid out by ordinafes from a 
line making the same angle with the horizontal »'•> the !>kew of the ardl, 
or the an^e between the longitudinal axis and the face of the abutment. 
If the points on the line at which the ordinates aie taken are projected 
vertically downwards to the horizontal and the same value of the ordinates 
laid off, the curve joining the points obtained will be the " working curw ” 
of the arch to which the stringers are cut. 

Practical Details. 

The first consideration in the licld is Ln’ing out the cimtefing so that 
the stringers can be cut accurately This can be done on a level plat- 
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form of 1 in. boards 4 ft. or 5 ft laid roughly to ttii^ shape of the 

arch soffit. The arch sofht is marked out on the platfoini to full size, 
only half the arch being necessary if symmetrical, by means of the radii or 
by vertical ordinates from the springing line. Some si‘ttlement will take 
place, so allowance must be made for it by giving the centie a cambtT, 
adjusting the true curve to this camber. The amount of ('amber dep(»nds 
on the span, height, and foundation conditions and method of pouring. 
About I in. to i J in. per hundred feet of span is a suitable camber. Each 
joint in bearing will take up V2 in. to t'«> in., due to tightening up of the 
centering when loaded and the biting of one timber into another. 

On the adjusted curve the lagging, stringers, and caps shoul<Lbe laid 
out accurately. The required square bearing area Of the stringer should 
be given on the centering plan ; this will determine the amount 'to notdi 
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. out each end. ^ Te’mplates should be cut for each typical stringer. Instead 
of cutting the stringers out of single timbers, if the radius of curvature is 
less than 150 ft. curved strips may be nailed to square timbers, so that full 
salvage of the latter is obtained. 

Saw cuts should be made true so that ^1 parts will fit together tightly 
and squarely ; this is particularly true o| posts. The height of a post 
above the springing line can be obtained from the template and the depth 
below from levels taken at each foundation. 

The posts arc only temporarily braced at first, the final bracing not 
being completed until the stringers are wedged up to the correct elevation. 
Whether to en*( t posts singly or in btmts depends on the means for hand- 
ling them. •The former is generally the cheapest, unless jKThaps a cable- 
way is •used. 

The cap and sills can be fastened to the posts by iron dowels or by 
nailing 2-in. cleats at each side ; the latter is better and can be stripped 
more easily Stringers should be too-nailed to the caps and wedged tight 
at the notclu's. Bridging is not necessary e.\cept with excejUionally deep 
stringers. i()2 shows stringers in place on the caps. 

Whether to use nails or bolts is a matter of individual preference. 
The labour cost of drilling holes, fitting and tightening bolts, washers, 
and nuts is high, while there is little salvage as the parts are easily lost, 
particularly over water. It is also difficult to tell whether the bolts are 
tight without testing each one. It is cheajxT to use 2orf. nails or spikes, 
and they will give a stiffer .structure. Braces should be spiked with four 
spikes at eauh end, and kept high enough above the water to allow passage 
fol" debris and ice if necessary. 

Wedges should be in pairs, of hardwood or long-leaf pine, tapering 
about I in 5. Eight inches wide, 12 in. long tapering from 3 in. to ^ in., 
is a satisfactory size, although it will deixmd on the size of posts. Wedges 
are sometimes made in three pieces instead of two. They should generally 
be placed at right-angles to the caps, not parallel^ as they can be more 
easily adjustt^d that way. If the centering is more than one tier high 
wedges should be placed under the top tier of posts. If the posts are in 
one length they should be under the posts when possible, as they are much 
more easily handled than when they ire at the top, although there will be 
more weight to lift ; the posts and caps can also then be cleated together. 
Wedges should be inspected just before concreting, and should be watched 
during concreting, tightening when necessary. 

Screw jacks and sand boxes are seldom used as a means of string the 
centering. A row of posts can often be saved at the piers and abutments 
by l)olting the caps to the concrete, the bolts being set in the forms. 

Arch lagging is generally nailed on lightly in place, but may be built 
up in panels if it is to be us^d several times. It should extend about 2 ft. 
beyond the arch to form a gangway and footing for the side-form braces. 
In ribbed arches a boArd should eiftend under both ribs to form a tie at 
every 3 ft. or 4 ft. 

* The lower portion of the arch on each side may sometimes be formed 
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advantageously with the abutments or piers, espt‘cially whrn the curva- • 
ture is steep at thest* points. 

Lagging should be placed as soon as* possible, so that the steel workers 
can follow on with the reinforcing bars. 

Multiple Arches. * 

• 

When there is more than one arch there is Ihc^ question of how many 
full sets of centering should be provided. This is often six cified by the 
engineer, as it will be governed somewhat by the arch design With two 
spans it is nearly always necessary to build two complete' ci'utjes. Occa- 
sionally, when the ri.se is high compared with the span, and the hoiizontal 
thrust on the pier consequentl\' low*, it nia\' bt‘ jiossible to fise only one 
centre, by providing a temixirary n'action to the thrust Tliis was 
done with the bridge shown in 15 1 Cabl(*s wi*re j)assed around ^ 

the ribs from abutment to jiier at the springing levi'l, and .f jilatform^ 
was built at the centre and loaded sulhcienth to provide the necessary * 
tension in the cables to enable one arch to be stripp(*d and the timber used 
again in the second arch , the cables and weights can be secMi in 153. 

In this case it could be done saftlv and nnm‘ (hea))ly than jifoviding 
sufficient timber for another centn* 

With three spans, t\M) centres are built, using the lirsl centie foi the 
third arch. With four an lies, two 01 tlinx* centies aie us(»d. With 
five or more arches, thn-e or more centies are iis(*d, dep(*nding mainly^ 
on the speed required. 

For wide bridges it is sometimes economical to build the* centre's for 
half the width of the bridge* and move* them sideways for the* other half, 
instead of moving a com])letc- set of centies foi ward. This is done by using 
double caps on top of the ])Osts, with the wc*dgc*s placc'd between them. 
Before irtriking the wvdges, short pieces of i.J in. 01 2 in. pnw* are inserted 
between the caps to act as rollc'rs. Striking the wedges will let the* u])per 
caps down on to the rollers so that the caps, stringers and lagging can be* 
rolled over to the adjacent bents. In the fiist eicTtion the bents should 
extend beyond the bulkhead far enough for the stringers to be roll<*d 
over sufficiently to release the outside jxists and cajis, which can then be 
erected ahead to complete the scicond half of the (entering When the 
bents are two tiers high the double caps may be under the ujiper posts, 
so that the whole of the upper half of the centering may be rolled over. 
This system i.s Ix^st adapted to .short span wide* roadway bridges. 

In a 60 ft. wide bridge, tlie centering may lx; built for a width of 20 ft. 
and moved over twice. Care has to be taken to keep the centering 
moving evenly without distortion. After moving over the wedges are 
again inserted and the centering wedged up to line. 

Stripping. 

Wedges should be struck in p^s from the crq;wn inwards to the 
springings, loosening them gradually without shock to the arch ring. 
About half the sway bracing can be removed in 7 days, and used in the * 

R 
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. adjoining arch. Centres should not be struck under two to four weeks, 
three weeks being the u.sual time in summer for arches under lOO ft. span. 
Arches with high ri.sf in proportion to the span can be stripped earlier 
than low arches. 

All braces are removed before stripping;.the timbers, except thosti that 



hic. iti3 Mfiifuit Oh SrRippiNf. HurH Arih 

may be required for supporting scaffold plank. Low arches can be 
stripped bent by bent, pulling over a bent and knocking apart on the 
ground when }X)ssiblc. Over water the timbers will generally have to 
be taken apart in place. 

With high arches the stripping ^should commence at the top, taking 
down tier by tier. 5 \n interesting method was ysed in stripping the arch 
^shovm in JFtg. 155. Ropes were passed around the ribs under the ends 
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of the stringers, and tied. After the braces were knocked off the bentft 
were pulled over bodily by ropes, tier by tier. Tlie tiiulx'rs were taken 
apart and dropped on to the ice, then the kigging and stringers were 
lowered down together {Fig. 163). Two carj^nters and 5 labourers re- 
moved the centering and piled up the tiinUT on the bank ini4 days. 

With multiple arches a oentering must not bt' struck and stripped 
before the adjoining arch is poured, and sonjetiines it is required that one 
or two arches be undisturbed between the arch last poured and the arch 
being stripped. 

Bowstring Girders. * 

Overhead arches, or bowstring girdeis. where the roadway is syspended 
from the arch, consist of beam, girder, slab, and column units, and an‘ 
built accordingly. The deck forms are built hrst, supported by IxMits 
or by individual shores, as in buildings, wlu‘n the bridg(‘ is tc)w enough. 
After the deck is jxiurcd, the vertical suspension members aie formed 
similarly to columns, and the hrch m(*mlxTs hki‘ bi‘<ims Th(‘ sid(*s of the 
beams must be tied across the top and will p(‘rhaps lequirt' back-forms 
when the slope* is steep. 

Fig. 164 shows the details of the foims used for an overhead arch of 
120 ft, span and 26 ft. rise, and a 20 ft. roadway and two (> ft. cantilever 
sidewalks. The arch centering was laid out on the ground and the 
forms built accurately in sections and numlxTed to save time in erectioni 
In each bay three double 6 in by 6 in shores sup|x>rted the arch rib, 
resting on wedges on plank sills. Ordinary 4 in. by 4 in. shores suj)|X)rled 
the deck beams from the rock bottom. The danger, however, of placing 
.shores close together in winter time is shown in the photograph, where 
some of the shores are seen carried away by the ice. 

Steel Centres. 

• _ 

When it is impossible to use bents and it is nc(x*.ssary to go into a 
trussed type of centering, steel trusses should be given consideration. 
When there are a large numIxT of arches, even though bent.s could be used, 
steel trusses may be more economical owing to the saving in labour of 
erection. This is -particularly true when there is deep water under the 
arches. With low arches and a river subject to high floods, steel trusses 
will offer less resistance to the flow than will any other type* of cenhTing. 

The Resign of the trusses will depend on the de.sign of the arcluis, the 
method used to handle them, and on local conditions, in general, they 
are built up in sections with light angles. In mo.st cases Jie members 
will be necessary to tie together the ends of the trusses, and these ties are 
suspended by rods from the bottom chord, to prevent sagging. 

The top chord may be curved |o the soffit of the arch, but is more 
usually in straight sectionsit as the trusses will tlieQ have more salvage 
value and can be more e^ily adjusted to .suit different spans. The lagging 
may be supported in different ways. If the trusses are placed fairly close* 
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on centre, the lagging ran span between trusses resting on fiirved W'ooden 
strips bolted to the top chords ; in this case 3 in. or 4 in. lagging is used 
(Fig. 165). 

For arches with high rise, the ordinary cap and curved .stringer method 
may be ust'd (Fig. !(>()). • • 

For arch(‘s with comparatN'ely low ris(‘ the lagging may Ix' carried on 



plank stringers bent ovct the caps to ihv curve of the arch, the cai)s 
being blocked up where necessary at th<* panel |K)ints (Figs. 167 and 
168). • 

There are three main methods of handling the trusses : by a travelling 
derrick running on a trestle parallel to the bridge, which is 4he method 
most generally used (Fig. 168) ; by an overhead cableway, usc‘d for high 
bridges and when there is deep water (Fig. 167) , and by means of 
stationary derricks set up for each^arch on the gnound or on top of the 
piers. Another method sometimes used in deep w%ter is to float out 
the trusses on a raft, in which case they are mounted on a frame on* 
which they can be raised or lowered (Fig. 166). 
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* Method of Loading the Centering. 

Some thought must be given to the method of pouring the arch so that 
the centering will not become distorted. 

Tile best method is to pour the arch or ribs in alternate blocks running 
transversely for the whole width of the arch or ribs. Corresponding 
blocks on each side of the centre line must be poured together at the same 



1'K. |6r> --HANIlLIN(..>hll<hl. lRl'»S CCNIKbS FlOATINO INTO POSITION V^'OOD CaPS, StRINCKRS 

ANU LACfOING. 

rate, and in ribbed arche.s corresponding bkxks in both ribs must be 
poured together in order to load the centering equally. The siae of the 
blocks in large arches should be such that a set can be completed in one 
day. There r will always be at least live blocks to an arch, two at the 
haunches, two at the springings, and one at the crown, the haunch blocks 
being ]x>ured first, then the ’springing blocks, and last the crown. This 
is in order to provide some weight nfar the crown so that the centre will 
not rise when the end blocks are poured, whicK is a cmdition that always 
has to be watched. * 

It is better still, especially in long span arches, to pour in seven sections. 
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Fte i67 —HANDLING STEEL TRUSS CENTRES BY CABLEWAY'. PLANK STRINGERS BENT TO THE CURVE OVER TIMBER CAPS. 
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in which cas«‘ the sides of the crown sections are poured first, then th& 
two nearest the springing^, then thf‘ two bt'tween these sections, and last 
the crown section. 

Pouring arches in narrow longitudinal ribs is not a particularly good 
method, as it is more t‘Xjxm«ve and more difficult to prevent distortion, 
and greater stiffness of the ei'iitering is nec(‘ssary. In this method, and 
when a small arch is poured completelv in day, pouring must be done 
at the 5 >ame rate from each abutment to the crown to load the centering 
symmetricall\^ and a temporary load may be required at the crown to 
prevent it rising. 

With ste<*l centres the arch or nbs should always be j)qjired in trans- 
viTse blocks to avoid cracks which may occur in the arch diu\ to slight 
I'xpansion and contracthm of the ste(‘l under changes in teinpiTature. 

Estimating Cost of Centering. 

Footings, foundation work, lagging and material for wedges should 
he estimati'd sc'parately fiom the centcTing proper. Concrete* work in 
footings, the driving of pil(*s and the placing of timber sills cab be* esti- 
mated tairly chw lv, but whatever foundation me'thod is us(‘d a certain 
lump-sum allowanc e should bi* add(‘d to cover what cannot be* e‘stimate*d , 
closel\ . 

Lagging is liest estimate*d by the squaie* foot laid for both material 
and labour, allowing for the* ove*rhang on e-ach side of the arch or ribs. 
To place and strip 100 sq. ft of lagging will re'quire* 2 to 3 htnirs time* of a 
carpenteT and labeuirer for i in. and 2 in. lagging ie‘spe‘ctively, and pro- 
{Kirtionally for intermediate* thickiH*sse‘s. 

The centering prope*r cannot be estimated closely without lirst making 
an appro.ximati* design and ske*tch and calculating the amount of timber 
required, as hardly any two bridges are* alike in all resjx*cts. A rough ^ 
estimate of the amount of timber reqiiire*d can tx* made* by allowing 
J cii. ft. p<*r sq. ft. of area supported by the* Ge*nte*ring ; that is, the overall 
width of the bridge multiplied by the ede*ar span. As a guide, the amount 
of timber used in Ffgs. 151 to 161 is given, with and without pile's, but 
exclusive of sills, foundations, wedges, and lagging. 

Design in 

Fig. 151 required (without piles) 970 cu. ft. -40 r f. per sq. ft. 

Fig. 151 „ (with piles) 1250 cu. ft. - -51 c.f. pe*r sq. ft. 

Figf* ^54 M 4200 cu. ft. ---* 0-62 cu. ft. per sq. ft. 

Fig* 157 M 4000 cu. ft. ^ 0'59 

Fig. 158 „ 1600 cu. ft. = 0*51 „ ,, , 

Fig* 1.59 »» ^rch over dry ground) 1075 cu. ft. --- 0*39 

cu. ft. per sq. ft. 

Fig. 159 (for arch oyer water) 1300 cu. ft. ~ -46 cu. ft. 

’per sq. ft. » 

Fig. 161 „ 650 cu. ft. = *47 cu. ft. per sq. ft. 

The labour cost is calculated on the amount of timber estimated. 
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* When vertical posts are used the cost is not much affected by the span 
and rise. 

To erect and strip loo cu. ft. of timber will require about 27 hours 
time of a carpenter and labourer. When short inclined posts are used in 
the top tier of bents, about 10 per cent, should be added to this time. 
When long inclined posts arc used about 26 to 25 per cent, should be 
added. « 

Oiling of lagging should be estimated separately. 

V 



CHAPTER XIX. 


OTHER BRIDGE FORMS. 

• 

Apart from arch rcntcTing, bridge forms are in tlie main simjiar to 
corresponding forms in building construction, so that onl^^ the details 
required to adapt these forms to bridges need be consideri'd.* 

More attention has to be paid to obtaining straight lines and true 
surfaces, since anv iriegularity is very noticeable in a bri(I|c[e. When 
setting the forms it is best to work to as long a line as possible, as short 
lines tend to produce^ kinks in the coUcn^te. The lines, espc'cially of 
copings, sliould watched all the time concrete is being |X)ured so that 
slight adjustments can be madt* if lU'cissary before the conefete sets. 
New matched timbiT should be used for all exposed faces, and if usi'd 
more than once should be well cl«*aned each tim(\ Exposed faces should 
be strip[K'd when |)ossibl(* within 48 hours so that the concrete can Ik* 
rubbed dowai while still green ^ 

Abutments and piers have b<*(*n mentiom‘d in the chapters on walls 
and darns, and thes<‘ chapters ^\ill also explain how to bifild forms for 
wing walls. 

Arch ('(‘iitering is often stripped for use on another arch before the 
spandrel walls or columns and dt'ck are built, in which case thes«‘ forms 
have to be supported from the concrete alone*. 

Before* jK)uring the arch ring, consideration should be given to the , 
design of the spandfel forms, so that bolts or wires can be left in the 
concrete wh<*re required to serve as anchors for foot-blocks and shores, 
otheiAvise much extra bracing may be required. 

Pier Nosings.' Pier nosings or cutwaters are generally built up 
into a unit. A curved form is th<* most usual shape. The horizontal 
yokes, generally of i in. material, arc cut to template, the sections over- 
lapping and bsing nailed together. The sheathing generally cannot be 
more than 2 in. wide, and the boards must be tapered towards the top if 
the picf batters. 

The yokes should project beyond the sheathing so that they can be, 
nailed to the side wales (Fig, 169). The lower yokes shoulfl be wired to 
iron rods set in the footing, and in addition all yokes may be wired across 
to the side wales. Vertical timbers placed <igainst the yokes will stiffen 
the fonii. , • . 

Nosing caps are generally half a pyramid or sone in shape. They 
should be formed and ^ured with the piers, not with the spandrel walls, 
oft&i being part of the skew-back forms for the arch (F^. 170). They 
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Fio 170.— ARCH SKEW BACK FORMS TOP OF PIBR. 
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can often be advantageously formed with sheet metal ; not, i in. ribe 
are used with narrow sheathing coming to a i>oint at one end. Flat caps 
can be built up to a template without a form. 

Arch Side Forms.— Arch side sheathing should generally run 
horizontally, and not verti<jglly. The form can be made up^in short 
panels with studs attached, psing the centering tenii)late for cutting the 
curve ; or the studs can be erected first and temixjrarily braced, after- 
wards cutting and nailing on tln^ boards, 'ftie panel method will give the 
best job provided thi‘ arch is built true to the curve. The studs ary 
usually placed vertically except for a few near the springii^s ; but are 
sometimes placed radially, which avoids the neci'ssity 01 cutting the 
bottoms of the studs to lit the curve. The joint of thi' .side^orm with the 
arch lagging is alwavs covered with a bevid strij). If the curve is sharp, 
the bevel strip ma\ be bent without breaking by first soaking well in 
water. • 

The lower ends of th(‘ studs, cut to fit th(‘ curve, an* held by i in. by 
6 in. ribbons nailed to tht‘ la gging Wales must bt* used to keep the form 
in lin«‘. In harrt‘l-arch<s they can be wired to the bottom arch steel, and 
in addition be braced from tlu- lagging. In rib arches ihey ar^ wired or 
b()lt(‘d together across th<‘ ribs. 

Side forms can b(' seen in sc'veial c)f tin* ligures of the previous chapter. 

Arch Backforms. -Kackforins will b<* riect*ssary wh(*n the arch is 
steep. They can be built lightly, as there will b(‘ littli* pr(‘ssure on tht‘^i. 
With ribbed arches, short boards are nailed on top of the upper biwel 
strij)s as thc‘ conciete is poured. If the ribs are so wuh'* that the toj) 
boards may bend, a centre i-m. batten can be used, wiring it to the* top 
steel of th(* arch. With barrel archies the backforrn is madi^ uj) in jianels, 
2 ft. to 3 ft. wide and as long as convenient, setting them as required 
(sYC 73, Chapter XI). 

Arch Bulkheads. -Bulkhead forms will be necessary at construction 
joints, either longitudinal or transviTsc. If the arch is jxHired in 
longitudinal rings the bulkhead form wall l>e similar to that fur the sides. 
If built across the arcli it will lx* in three parts. A straight strip is ]:>laccd 
under the bottom reinforcing steel and another onv on top of the top steel. 
Between these .strips, panids are set with notches cut out for the reinforcing 
rods. Battens hgld the thre«* parts together and a few diagonal braces 
will hold the form in place. 

Spandrel Wall Forms.— The sheathing is run horizontally and is 
made yp into panels between expan.sion joints. Tlic wall will either be 
flush with the face of the arch or, more u.sually, set back an inch or two. 
In the former case the sheathing will overlap the arch and need not be 
sawn to the curve. When the wall sets back the sheathing must be shaped 
to the arch ring. In either case the studs should extend below the top of 
the arch so that they can bear a^nst the face, notching them out at the 
bottom when necessary. * They are held by a wyle bolted to the arch 
concrete {Figs. 171 anfl 172). This wale can be in .short straight lengths 
or consist of two planks which can be bent to the curve, with the bofts 
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between them. The other wales can run hon/.ontal or partly on the skew. 
Th(‘ whole outside form should be set lirst and linc^d u]>, so that it can be 
set to one long line. The* inside form ru^ed only lx* si^t \\\) as rt^quired • 
between expansion joints. The studs should be nailed to a curv<‘d board 
laid along the top of the arch , this will pn‘vent ('on(T(*t(‘ (‘scaping uiK>r 
the sheathing. If there is considerabh* batter on th(‘ fonn it may have 
a tendency to uplift, and this can be prev(‘nted by wiring the lowest wale 
down to the concrete by wir(‘s left in between the forms. The inside 
form should be shored back to the arch ling, the (*n(ls of the* sliores benng 
nailed to footblocks, wired oi bolted to the (onen U* 173). 



Fic 173 —Inside Spandrel Wall Foem. 
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. The coping jis formed by notching out the studs if the overhang is 
small. If too large for this method, the coping form is supported on 
brackets nailed to the studs (Fig. 171). Coping forms must be well 
braced and lined up carefully. To obtain good lines on the face it is best 
to use sheathing at least ij in. thick, as it flexible than i-in. 

boards. 

Open Spandrel Deck Forms. — If the arch is a solid barrel support* 
ing a beam and girder roadway on walls or columns, the forms will have a 
^lid support and are built in the same manniT as in building constructioo. 
The posts should be set on longitudinal boards or nailing strips, and 
should be well braced and blocki'd to prevent slipping on the curved 
surface. Wedges should always be struck under tlie centering before 
building the forms for the deck, otherwise striking the wedges and conse- 
quent si'ttling of the arch will throw the forms out of line. 

The deck forms for ribbed arches present more difficulty, as they have 
to be sujiportc'd from narrow ribs or from the centering. The latttT 
method is not often usi'd, because it is not usually economical to carry the 
deck supports right to the foundation, and it also means tying up the 
centering until the deck forms can be strippt*d. 

However, this method may be suitable in the case of a one- pr tw'o-span 
bridge of low rise, wheie the, centering is only used once. Additional 
posts will be requiied in the bents Ix'tweim ribs to carry the shores for 
the b(»ams. 

More often it is desirable to strip the centering as early as possible, 
both to itse on another* arch and to pi event possible damage from floods, 
befdre the deck forms are comiiK'nced, in which case the latter can be 
su]iport(‘d from the ribs only. The design thi n will depend on the design 
of the superstructure, the width of the ribs, and the distance betwven them. 
It will always be possible to shore some of the beams directly from the 
ribs ; the main difficulty will be with the beams that come between ribs 
and with cantilever sidewalks. Timbers can be placed from rib to rib to 
supixirt the shores, but generally they have to be so heavy to carry the 
concentrated loads without deflection that the method is not economical. 
Also, it is difficult to set these timbers level on a sloping surface, as they 
have to be blocked up and well braced. 

A good construction is shown in Fig. 174, taking the deck over the 
arch shown in Fig- I54 an example. Vertical posts support the beams 
where possible. The centre beam is supported by “ A frames, made of 
tw'o inclined posts and braces. All posts are in line so that they can be 
securely braced together in bents. Wedges for adjusting the beam boxes 
are placed between two caps, the upper wedge serving merely as a bearing 
tiinter and the lower carrying the load. When the posts cannot be placed 
directly under the beams, thedow'cr cap must, of course, be heavy enough 
to carry the concentrated loads. Tlie two caps can be cleated together 
after the wedges havg been finally adjusted. 

To reduce the number of post bents required, the beam bottoms, 
instead of being 2-in. planks as would ordinarily be used, consist of i-in. 
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boards nailed to two timbers on edge, thus allowing a longef span between* 
shores. Beam sides should extend to the Ix)ttuin of these timbers, and, 
if made sufficiently stiff, they will carry the load from the slab. 

Posts should rest on plank or board sills and lx* toe-nailed to them, 
with blocks or struts to present them slipping down the sIo|ie. 

, — 4. — i 
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' The cantile«rer sidewalks are supported from the same caps by extend- 
ing them out and shoring the ends diagonally back to blocks on the out- 
side posts. The angle of the shore with the horizontal dioidd be 60 
degrees or over. In addition to support from the blocks, the diagonal 
shores should be nailed or bolted to two crocs braces extending Across the 
bent. Near the crown these shores can be carried on yokes, as shown. 



Fio. x7s.~<SuppoRTiNG Dkck FolUis BY ** A Frames and Yokes abound Kiss* 

The sidewalk form is made up in panels on frames of t in. or in.^ 
boards and rests on a ledger on the outside beam form and on a timber 
spanning between ^ores. To give a sleeper imgle to the shcnes the side- 
\^k from is allowed'^o cantilever over a ^ort distance, and to prevent 
any possible overturning the frame is nailed to^the beam aide battens, 
which are placed on edge. 
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Fig i7<»- SUPmuriNG CVNIILEVHR SIDEWALK FORMS NEAR THE CROWN. 
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Figs. 175, and 177 show the methods actually used on this bridge, 
which were necessarily somewhat different as use was made of the sted 
I-beams in the old bridge. An " A frame at each column supported a 
20 in. l-bcam under tlie centre beam, running longitudinally, and in place 
of the 4 in. by 4 irt. caps, 7 in. I-beams were msed, supported over the ribs 
by the to]^ chords of the old steel arch, around which the new bridge was 
built. Yokes around the ribs were used, as shown, near the crown. 

When the ribs are very narrow and far apart and the' arch is very 
high, a condition sometimes occurring in arch viaducts, the method 
described alcove would not be suitable as there would probably be three 
beams to sui)i^)rt betwt'en ribs and the f)()sts would be very long. In this 
case by lining heavier timbers the posts may be omitted entirelj’. The 
beam bottom can be built in the same manner, but the stringers must be 
heavy enougfi to span from column to column, usually 16 ft. to 18 ft. 
At the columns they can be carried on heavy ledgers boltt'd to the con- 
crete, one on each side, or supported by posts from the libs. If posts are 
u.sed they should be bolted to the column s. 

In Fig. 174, if this mc'thod were used, two 4 in. by 12 in.’s would be 
required to carry the beams, resting on b in. by 16 in. ledgers, eithei 
bolted to the concrete or shored by posts at the centre of the ribs. This 
< method can be used economically when the centering is designed with this 
in view, so that the timbers can be used again in the dock forms, 
c The b(‘am sides can be bolted or nailed to the stringers, and should be 
cros.s-braced in each bay to stitft'U the forms. A 2 in by 4 in. nailed to the 
side^of the stringer will support the Ix'am side during erection, or sides and 
bottom can be erected as a unit. This constructioh is shown at a, Fig. 
178. 

When there an* brackets on the ends of the Ix'anis tlu* stringers can be 
dropped .suthciently below them and the beam bottoms can be 2-in.- plank 
i ruuning longitudinally, being blocked up from the stringers about every 
3 ft. 

Cantilever sidewalks sometimes occur with earth-filled arches when 
counterfort spandrel walls an* used. The forms will be easier to construct 
as they cjui be carried on brackets nailed to the wall form studs. 

When the walls are stripped before* building the sidewalk forms, bolts 
'*>hould be left in the concrete for ledgers, one near the top of the wall and 
tfie other about 6 ft. lower, to which the brackets can be fastened. To 
givjsa steeper angle to the diagonal arm of the bracket it can be supported 
on* a ^ort timber bolted to the underside of the arch. Fig. 178 shows 
a method of building the fonns for a sidewalk carried by cantilever beams 
' each counterfort. A bracket on each side of these beams will support 
•the beam forms. Although it is easier to build the sidewalk and wall 
forms together, it means delaying the stripping of the walls until the side- 
walk stripped. . . r * , 

Raiitog Fgrms.-^The most potked part of a bridge is the railing, 
and dierefore attention must be .paid to^the^fQrms“^on which its success 
wiir mainly depend. Neyr timter should be used, and sheathing boards 
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should be in. to 2 in. thick, as they are easier to %t true to line than 
thinner boards and require less re]>air with repeated usage. A timber 
easy to work and with little grain should be chosen, white pine or spruce 
being very suitable. 

I^ng lines should be worked to, and measurenu'nts shoi;jd not be 
made from the faces of tlie avail coping, since any irregularities in it will 



be repeated in the rail, where they are still more noticeable. Forms 
should not be set and poured in short sections where there are loi% 
unbroken lines, as every construction joint .tends to produ^ a kink in the 
line. When there are intermediate posts breaking up the lines, t^c forms 
should be completed, beWveen ^As before pouryig. - » , 

Touring in as loo^ a section as possible is. particuiafly desirable for 
base or plinth, and th? doping ,along whjch the eye naturally. 'trav^s. 
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• The simplesUtype of is the plain solid wall merely relieved by inset 
panels. Various methods of building and supporting the forms are shown 
in Fig. 179. This type of wall may be set on a base, in udiich case the 
■ base form is set and poured first. A simple form of clamp will lu^ the 
sides (Fig, 180). As the form will only a few inches high there will 
be little tendency to side movement, but a iew wires embedded in the 
concrete and twisted over the clamp are useful. 

The more elaborate rail consists of a plinth or base, a dado or central 
portion, and a top coping or rail. The dado is usually divided into panels 
between post^, and may be solid or pierced with openings, or consist of 
separat^^ moulded balusters. The method of building the forms depends 
largely on the Uesign of the rail. Except with a very simple design it is 
best to form and pour each part separately, as making one form to include 
base, dado, and coping is usually expensive and difficult to set and strip 
without breaking off corners. 

When the base nins in an unbroken line or with only offsets at the 
{)o.sts it is set and poured first. 

If the posts set on the wall coping and not on the base, they are formed 
first and fhe base built between them. 

The form for a plain rectangular post is similar to a simple column form 
jWith the yokes nailed or clamped together (Fig. 181). They can be 
braced to stakes in the fill or to blocks bolted to the roadway slab, and can, 
if^esired, be set in a template as shown to hold them square. Two 
methods of building a form for a post with base, dado, and cap are shown 
at a and b (Fig‘. 182), In the first case the whole post con-sists of one form, 
built? with two sides and two ends and held together by yokes like a column 
form. In the second case the form is in four separate parts laid on top of 
each other. It will be found much easier to build than that shown at a, 
and has the advantage that each part can be stripped separately. Form 
b can be stripped before forms q and r, and this prevents breaking off the 
lower edges of the cap, which will tend to split off diagonally unless great 
care is taken. 

A simple dado form for a plain wall with inset panels between posts 
is shown in Fig. 183. The base and posts are formed and poured 
first. (Note that if the coping were formed with the wall it would be 
difficult to strip the form without breaking off the lower edge of the 
coping.) 

Dados pierced with openings should have the opening forms made as 
separate units apart from the side forms. They are then lightly jtiailed 
to one side form and the other side form butts against them (Fig. 184, a). 
To facilitate sjripping, the opening form can be made in two halves as 
shown, with a bevelled edge board opposite the joints which can be 
removed first. The form wilbremain in the cmcrete when the rides are 
stripped and .so protect the edges. ^ , 

Sometimes these fosms are split down the c&itre and each half nailed 
to a ride form, but it is difficult to match up the rides exactly and a ridge 
will tend to form in the concrete at the joint, and when stripping the drag 
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of the form break off the edges of the concrete. This method can 
only be used successfully when the sides of the openings are bevelled to a 
point at the centre {Fig. 184, c). 

A dado which looks like a solid wall pierced with openings may be 
split up Vito pre-cast units, with joints at ^le centre of the openings as 
shown at b, Fig. 184. 

Dado forms are expensive to make up, and so they are used several 
times, but the coping form shbuld not be set until there is a long length of 
dado ready so that a long unbroken line can be obtained. It is becoming 
more usual tp build the dado 2 in. to 4 in. thick and pre-casting the panels 
betweai^ posts or in sections 3 ft. to 4 ft. long. 



TKi l8ri rRK’tAST Soiin PaNFI« ro>TS AND CoPING FORMED TOQFTHFR. 


A wall less than 4 in. thick cannot be successfully cast in place. This 
method can be used for solid panels or pierced panels! In this case the 
panels are set up on the base in a slot to receive them and temporarily 
braced, and the coping form is built around them. If there is a post the 
width of the coping between each panel, both posts and coping can be 
formed together {Figs. 185 and 186). 

When the'dado consists of moulded balusters these have to be pre-cast. 
Balusters are set in a bed of piortar, either a slot being left in the base to 
receive them or merely a hole for the centre reinforcing rod. Balusters 
should be set vertical whether the ba^^s level or on a grade. After being 
set the ceding is formed around them, using clangs to hold the sides. If 
(he balusters are divided into panels by plain posts, these can be formed 
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with the coping (Fig. 187). Expansion joint material lis sat in the forma* 
so that tiie forms need not necessarily end at the jc^ts. 

The top of the cojnng is best shaped with a wooden trowel made to fit 
the outline and not with a form, as better lines will be obtained. 

Forms for Pre*ca8t Units. — ^Unless the shapes are simply in out- 
line, pre-cast units are best left to specialists in this work. Knowledge 
not only of how to make the moulds but also of how to mix and pour the 
concrete is necessary, since often with the be.<^ built mould it is difficult to 
obtain a good surface, the chief trouble being with air bubbles and voids. 

Wood moulds are used for flat panels and simple shapes.^ They ate* 
best made in a shop, where better workmanship can generally be obtained. 
The main point in their design is to allow for easy removal of^tTie unit 
without injury and while still green. For moulded balusters, sand, cast- 





Fir. 187. -F0ST ANi» Copinn: Form*, with Fhi-iast Bam’stfrv. 


iron, or plaster moulds may be usf;d. Tliis is work for a si^ecialist and 
not for a general contractor. Sand moulds will give good results but are 
expensive. Cast-iipn moulds are good, and after a set of them is made 
the casting can be done quite easily on the job. 

Cast-iron moulds should be about | in. thick and in two parts, the 
mould ing split longitudinally and the two halves bolted together, with 
the faces in contact machined. At any place where it is difficult for the 
air to escape, as, for instance, at the top of the base, a small hole should be 
drilled in the casting. The form should be stripped within 4)1 hoivs, and 
the balusters can be finished successfully by i^ibbing with pieces of burlap 
soaked in water to which a little cement is added. Fig. 187 shows 
balusters cast in iron motfids on*tfie job and finj^hed in this way. 

Concrete lamp-posts •are cast in wooden forms. They can be pre-cast 
and then erected, but the erection will* generally be more difficult than* 
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erecting the form and casting in place, as the form is more easily braced 
and handled and a better connection can be made with the post or pedestal. 
The lamp-posts shown in Fig, i86 were first pre-cast but afterwards cast 
in place. 

Ornaments. — Ornamental work cast place should be confined to 
copings, cornices, belt courses, brackets, and simple panels. These forms 
have been described in previous chapters. Elaborate relief ornaments 
should be pre-cast and set in the forms or in recesses left for them. 

Girder and Trestle Bridge Forms .-^These require no particular 
^nention, since they are similar to forms for building construction, using 
bent supports when necessary as in arch centering. 

Estimating Cost. 

Bridge forms are built under so many varying conditions that the 
same unifermit^' of cost cannot be expected as in building construction. 

Tlie amount of timber required per square foot will be approximately 
the same as given for the corresponding building forms. The number 
of times the timb(*i or panels can be used will depend on the location and 
should be estimated for each operation. Sufficient timber should be 
provided and sufficient panels made up so that the operatives will 
not be waiting for panels to be stripped from another part of the 
structure. 

Factors entering into the labour cost arc height and length of the 
structure, accessibility, water conditions, method of handling forms by 
hand or inaehineiy, and the number of times the forms can be used. 

•The highest unit cost will in general be for small one-span bridges, 
because the timber can be only used once or twice. With multiple arches 
tile forms can Ik* ust»d several times and as the making up of the panels has 
to b(‘ done onci‘ only the unit cost is reduced. Also, with frequent 
rejictition of the same oix^rations, the carpenters liecome more efficient. 

A high structure gent»rally means lost time in ^limbing around and 
getting to the work and more difficult shoring and bracing. 

The presence of water will always mean higher costs, particularly for 
the substructure, as the w^ork will be less accessible, timber and panels 
will have to be carried a greater distance, workmen will move about more 
slowly, tools will be lost, and stripping will be done under greater difficul- 
ties. The use; of cableways, travelling derricks, or other plant will reduce 
the cost of handling the forms, especially in large bridges. 

It is only possible to give a range of unit labour costs, the actual cost 
to use for estimating depending on the judgment of the estimator of the 
difficulties of the work. 

The niunber of labourers or carpenters* helpers will be approxi- 
matelv the same as the number of carpenters used on any particular 
operation, although certain work w’ill be done entirely by carpenters and 
other work entirely by labourers. ' The number of hours required to 
build and strip the different kinds of forms is therefore given as the time 
for one carix'iiter and one laboixrer w^orking together. 
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To build panels, erect, and strip lOo sq* ft. surface contact of forint 
will require approximately the following numbtT of hours time of one 
carpenter and one labourer : 

Hours. 


Piers, abutments, and wing walls . 

7 

to 10 

Pier nosings or cutwater^ .... 

14 


Arch sidt's ^ . 

10 

.. 

„ backforms 

4 

(> 

bulkheads . . * . 

S 

.. 10 

„ spandrel walls ..... 


.. 13 

copings .... 

W 


Slabs ........ 

5 

^ 7 

Beams and girders ..... 

11 

.. 14 

Columns ....... 

10 

• 

M 13 

Brack(‘ts (each) (carpenters only) . 

7 

.. 14 

Railing — base ...... 

0 

.. 12 

posts ...... 

10 

M 14 

plain dado ..... 

9 

.. 1-2 

balusters formed in place 

12 

M 1.5 

coping ...... 

T 2 

M 1.5 



.CHAPTER XX. 

PATENT DEVICES. 

TiiERfi Are spme o{)crations in formwork construction that are slow and 
comparatively exjxmsive, and which form a large proportion of the total 
cost of the work. li'or instance, wiring up a wall-form requires at least 
two men, possibly three, to handle each wire and spreader, and the cost 
of doing this work is quite a large proportion of the cost of erection. 
Making and placing shores and wedges is another item that is compara- 
tively expen.sive, requiring three men for the erection of each shore. 

To eliminate much of this labour, many patented devices have been 
placed on the market. Although the main idea of these devices is to save 
labour, in some cases the cost of material is also reduced. 

Whether to use these patented articles or not mainly depends on the 
volume of concrete work the contractor is doing. In most cases the first 
outlay will cost more than using ordinary methods, so that their economy 
depends on the number of times they can be used. They should therefore 
in most cases be regarded as plant and be charged to the job in the same 
way. As plant they are a go^ investment. Practically all these devices 
are either of the nature of wall ties, column and timber clamps, or adjust- 
able shores, and are practically all manufactured in America ; they are 
not nearly so well known in this country as they deserve to be. 

Wall Ties and Clamps. — The use ot ordinary wire for tying wall 
forms necessitates the cutting of the wires to lcngth,*’drilling four holes in 
the forms, passing the wires through one side and pulling through the 
other, twisting around the wale, twisting on the inside against the 
spreaders, cutting and placing spreaders, cutting off the ends of the wires, 
and patching the holes — quite a large number of operations. 

If the walls are under water pressure the wires tend to form a passage 
for the water and rust spots appear on the face of the wall. Bolts are 
easier to place, but the first cost is high and they must either be left in the 
wall (when the ends are difficult to cut off) or they must be pulled* which, 
unless done as early as possible, may cost more than the material is 
worth and holes are left in the wall ; and however carefully patched these 
holes may cause leaks. 

With very narrow walls the spacing of the spreaders and the tighten- 
ing of the wires within the forms is diffv:ult or impossible, as there is little 
room to work, especially when the walls are reinforced. 

1 The following clamps and tiesjare designed to remove some of these 
objections to wires and bolts. 
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Tyscrus {Fig. i88). — Manufactured by*tho Richmond* Screw Anchot* 
Co., of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Tyscrus consist of two No. 4 wires electrically welded each end 
to a helix of wire which forms a 
nut for ordinary } in. diameter 
lag screws. Their workiftg 
strength is 5,000 lbs. They 
are made in lengths of 4 in. to 
30 in., varying by 2 in. TIk* 
wires act as spreaders as well 
as ties. For watertight walls, 
or where an exceptionally good 
finish is required, the ends of 
the wires arc kept back i in. 
from the face. In either casi‘ 
the wire remains in the wall 
and the lag scrcw.s are removed. 

For panel construction with 
vertical lifts they form useful 
anchors, and they can be usc^d 
for attaching anything desired 
to the wall. 

Hawley Tie Bolts {Ftg. 

189). — Manufactured by the 
Hawley Tie Bolt Co., of Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

These consist of three parts, 
a centre rod threaded each end 
which Temains in the wall, and 
two end rods which are tlireaded 
at one end on the dlitside and at the other end on the inside ; these are 
removed. The rods arc fitted with washers and nuts. 
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Universal Rod 
Couplings {Fig. 
190) . — Manufactured 
by the Universal 
Form ' Clamp Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

These have a 
centre and two end 
rods threaded each 
end, the rods being 
connected by two 
hollow-threaded cone 
*nuts. The nuts are 
adjusted to space 
the forms, ^acting as 


Fig. 190. 




advaiitagi* of thr c lamps is that the outcT rods need only be threaded i in. 
rfl one end and can be" any IcMigth, allowing for use on various thicknesses 
of timber. 


XJniversnl Wire Clamph (/w^^ iqi).— M anufactured by the Universal 
Form Clamp Co., ClucMgo, IllmoLs. 



Tliese are used with ordinary wires and 
save* labour m tying, which is done from 
the outside of tlie form. The clamp locks 
itself. 

Bulks Form Clamps {Fig. 192). — Manu- 
factured by the Washington Steel Form Co., 
Washington, D.C. 

Tliis is a casting used on the outside of 
the form for tightening the wires. The 
emds of the wires arc passed through the 
clamj>, which is turned until the wires are 
tight, and then nailed to the stud or wale. 
The same clamp can be used for holding 
column forms, as shown, and is useful for 
round column forms. 

M. & M. Clamps {Fig. 193). — ^Manu- 
factured by the M. & M.. Wire Clamp Co., 
Minneappbs, Minn. 

The ends of the wires are inserted in 
the end slots and the clamp is tmned by a 
handle until the wire is tight ; an angle 
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ir9n.is then dropped, into the a?ntre slot to hold the clamp in* 
pbce. , ’ 

^qrion WcUl Tic i94).--^anufactured by the Marion Malleable 
Iron W^ks, Marion. Indiana. 

The hi^eable iron tightener \h 
attached to a wire passed through one 
side of the form and a Iwlt is scn'wed 
into it from the face side ; or two tight- 
eners may'b€* used as shown* with tlu' 
wire entirely within the wall. The 
bolts govern the tension in the wiie 
and allow for alignment, and are with- 
drawn after the concrete has set. They 
are made in five sizes, taking from in. 
to I in. bolts. 

Marion Couplings and Spreaders 
(Ftg- 195) Mtanufaetured b\' the same 
firm. 

The coupling is iisi*(l to allow the centre lod to rtMuain in the wall and 
the outer rods to be removed. The coni‘-shatK‘ spre*ulers are usi'd 
betw't‘en the* coupling and form to space the forms. 

Column Clamps. When bolts are 
used for holding column forms, several* 
dilferent standard lengths (^f bolt must 
be laiiK'd in stock to tit ditfeieiit si/ys 
of column'^, rir spec ial long bolts with 
long thieads must b(‘ madt*. Instead, 
plain round rods, J in. to J in. diameter. 
01 unthreaded bolts with elamj)s. are 
commonlv iiised. h'or light woik, one 
end of the rod mavbt^ bent overonci* at 
(^o degrees and twice at iSo dt'gries to 
form a head, using a clamp on on<* <-nd only.* hoi heavier work clamps 
are u.sed on both ends. To save timber in Vf)kes, and labour in iTection 
and stripping, there are all metal column damps whnh aie adjustable 
to different sizes of column. 

Universal Column Clamp (Fig, 196).- Mamifactun‘d by the Universal 
Fomu Clamp Co.. Chicago, Illinois. 

This •clamp consists of a casting 
with a flanged bearing surface and an 
oval-shape hole through the centre, 
with shoulders. The clamp is slipped 
over a plain rod or bolt and a set- 
screw depresses the rod ljftwecn#tfie 
shoulders, preventing movement of the 
clamp on the rod. Tfie clamps are^ 

.made in five sizes to take from J in. 
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'tp I In/toiinC their holding power is as great asdterbpttirepomt 
; of tW utd ,the hearing area is proportioned to give a gaie stress on 
' ' ' the tosiber. They can be 

used also in the same 
I manner for tying urall 
;• forms, and with U*shape 
* rods bent over I-beams for 
carrying suspended forms 
* in structural steel fire- 
proofing. To draw ’the 
form into line a tightening < 
wrench, working on the 
principle of a hollow screw 
jack, is supplied (Fig. 197). 
A rod puller, made by the 
same hrm (Fig. 198J, is a 
useful device for removing 
the tie rods from a wall. 
It will exert a pull of' 
, 10,000 to 15,000 lbs., de- 

pending on the length of the pipe lever arm used, the pull being in 
a straight line. 

Symon’s Column Clamp (Fig. 199). — Manufactured by the Symons 
Clamp & Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 111 . 
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This damp consists of two pairs of pivoted arms of mid st^, perfc^ 
ated with l)|dcs for adjusting to different siaw columns. It is it^d 1^ 
dropping sod. steel cut nails through the overlapping holes and a maUeafale 
bracket. The form is squared automatically, and* the clafaip is ostoaded 
quickly by bitting the nails avith a hammer. The\ are piadc'in sevet^ 
sizes, tech with a wide range ot column size. 

Jlf. 6- M. Column Clamp {Fig. zoo).- Manufactured by the M. & M> 
Wire Clamp Co., Minnea])olis, Minn. * . ‘ ' 



Tins clump has four slotted arms through whuh wedges arc driven 
to adjust and hold the anns in place. The wedges allOw for contin- 
uous adjustmimt and take-up in tlie tiniluTs. They mad* in two 
sizes* for columns jo in. to 25 in. and 14 in. to 36 in., using z-iii. 
*sheathing. 

Sterling Clamp {Fig. 201 ).— Manufactiwed by the Sterling Wheel- 
barrow Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

This IS a band type of clamp consisting of a i4-ft. length of t^gauge 
band steel, i| in. wide. To one 
end of the band is attached a 
maljeable iron ratchet clamp- 
ing he^d rivet$d to and pivot- 
ing on a hand lever. The band 
is passed around the form — 
udiidi liiay tw square, round or 
octagonal— and die end is drawn 
throd^ tile clamping head. ^ ^ »> 

The ratchet is wnrk^ until the * ‘ ' 

band cannot be drawn titter, udien the lever is pressed back against tlu 
form— putting a crimp in the oand to^prevcnt it slqiping— and is locked 
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by inserting the handle in anr opening of the buckle or locking device. 

0 ,D.G, Clamp (Fig, 202). — Manufactured by the O.D.G. Co., Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 

Thert' are two units, each consisting of two steel bars hinged 
* together with two case- 

hnrdeiu‘d steel castings on 
eacli unit. The castings grip 
the bars at any point and are 
tij'htened by a lever ann. 
They are made in four sizes for 
columns 24 in. to 42 in. square, 
varying by 6 in., and each size 
is adjustable down to a 6-in. 
square column. 

Inslcy Clamp (Fig, 203). — 
Manufactured by Cowan Hul- 
bert, London. 

Us(‘d for column, beam and 
glider forms and anywhere 
wh(Te a clamp is required, it 
consists of a forgi'd steel shank and dog. Made in three sizes to hold 
forms up to 18 in., 24 in., 
q^nd 34 in. wide. 

Universal Band Clamp 
(Fig. 204). —Manufactured 
by* the Universal Form 
Clamp Co. 

These are used for round and octagonal columns, and consist of a steel 
band it in. wide fastened to the shaft of a 




winch containing a ])rcss(‘d J?teef frame. A 
slot in the loose end of the band slips over 
a i)in in the frame and the clamp is tiglit(*ned 
by a wrench, a ratchet holding the band at 
the required tension. 

Tr.. 4 .K. Column Clamp (Fig. 205).— 
Manufactured by the W. A. Kuhhnan Co., 
Toledo, Oliio.* 

This is a band clamp with the band 
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steel separate from the clamp Twentj^-two-gauge strap-iron ij in, 
wide is recommended. One end is folded back about 4 in.» passed 
through the slot in the clamp and anchored with an ordinary spike. 
The iron is then drawn around the form and j^assed through the 
opening in the drum ; the tqpsion is draw n up with the drum nut, which 
is locked with a dog. • 

Adjustable Shores. — Shoring of forms is quite a large item of the 
total form cost. For each shore, includin^f the 
wedges, there are at lea.st seven indi\idual pieces 
of timber required. These have to be cut and 
fitted, and before the shore is linally adjusted 
many labour operations are necessary. Wlien 
they are finished with, either they have to 
be knocked apart and the jiosts used for 
another purpose or they are stored intact for 
the next job, which, however, may require 
shores of different height so that they have to 
be cut dow'ii or spliced 01 new shores made. 

To sa\e inatiTial and to reduce the labour 
involved in making and setting shores, adjust- 
able shores an* now' largely us(*d and carried 
as jxTmanent plant. 

Rooshors (F/g. 20b). -Manufactured by the 
H. W. Koos Co., ('incinnati. Ohio. 

This shon* consists of two vertical timbeis 
with headpiece, w’hich slides on a conc retc*- 
lilled pip(* between tht*m. A lock at the 
bottom of the timbers automaticallv closes as 
the load is applied, gripping the pipe with 
heavy iron jaws. There is also an emergency 
lock for locking the,.shore either Iwfore or after 
erection. One man can handle a <hore. It is 
set upright, the timb<*r jiortion is raised to 
approximate height, and a jacking device is 
slipped on the pipe and final adjustment made, 
the shore locking, automatically. A blow of a 
hammer releases the shore. They are adjustable from 8 ft. to 14 ft., 
and weigh 65 lbs. The safe working load is 3,000 lbs. 

Synjpns Shore (Fig. 207). — Manufactured by the Symons Clamp & 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 111 . 

This shore has an adjustment of 5 ft. with a final screw ^justment of 
2| in. It consists of a steel T-shape post fa.stened to a square steel base 
and having a collar at the top through which the timber post passes, 
and is carried on a casting which slides up and c^own the post. One leg 
of the post is notched ancf one sioe of the casting ^^ngages these notches 
and is held by a steel wedge. The other side of the casting has a screwy 
adjustment for final adjusting, whiclf can be done under full load. 
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t Universal Adjustable Shore {Fig. 208). — Manufactured by the Univm^ 
Form Clamp Co. 

Four steel angles, strapped and riveted, form a metal cage which 
receives the 4 in. by 4 in. timber post. The angles are notched to 
4 receive a standard steel T which carries 

r the post. At the bottom of the angles 

is a in. jackscrew having 3 in. of 
* travel, which sets in a round revolving 
base. The T is inserted in the slots 
giving the nearest required height, and 
final adjustment is made with the jack 
by applying a wrench to the lower part 
of the screw, which is hexagonal. The 
total adjustment is 4 ft., and it is 
guaranteed to carr>' a safe load of 12,000 
lbs. To ust‘ with th(‘se shores the same 
firm manufactures a steel Tec head 
which slip^ over the timlx?r post for 
carrying bt^am and girder bottom's 
(Ftg. 209). 
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Atlas Adjustable Shore (Fig. 210 ). — Manufactured by the Rcx)s-Meyer- 
Hecht Co., Cinciiuiati, Ohio. 

This shore consists of two side members of 2 in. by 4 in. timbers jvith 
a timber head fastened to them by galvanised steel straps, slid^jig over 
a pipe post. At the bottom of the timbers is a locking plate or dog of 
h^enra st^ which engages in a canting position on the pipe, being 
thrown into this position by a coiled spring. The shore can be adjusted 
up or down by a jack slipped over the pipe. 

O.D.G. Adjustable Shores (Fig. 211). — Manu^tured by the O.D.G. 
Co., Owensboro, Keqjtiicky. * ‘ 

The steel shore consists of two steel channds 5 ft. kmg, with steel 
foot-plate, ties and head-plates, ^vdiich receive the timber post. The 
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post is held in {dace by two steel curved gripping dogs ivitt^teeth that bitf 
into the timber. A simple locking device and release key enable the 
post to be lowered } in., relieving the shore of the load when stripping. 
The post is raised and adjusted by a raising lever which slips around th* 
post, the fulcrum resting on^a ledge of the shore head. The, range of 
adjustment is 4 ft. , 



The same firm also manufactures all-metal adjustable shores conasti^ 
of two telescoping pipes in. and 2 in. diameter. The gripping device 
consists of a malleable casting fitted with two hinged locking-dogs, 
fastened to the top of the larger pipe and* gripping the smaller one. A 
raising lever raises the inner pipe to the desired height^ where it 1$ auto- 
matically held (F^. 2%z). Various types of heada^ made depending on 
the purpose for which the shore is^o be used. • 
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, Dayton Shog; {Fig. 2 ii). Manufactured by the Dayton Sure Grip and 
Shore Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Two timber .side-pieces with a'timber head-piece, all strapped together, 
slide over a pipe, which passes through a casting on the bottom of the 
timbers. ^Thc pipe has holes in it through^ which a pin passes to hold 
the timlx-r j)ortion of the shore. The bottofp of the pipe is fitted with a 
screw-jack for making final adjustment up to 6 in. The range of adjust- 
ment is 6 ft. ♦ 




I* It. ,213 Fig 214 Fia 315. 

Timber Clamps.— It is often necessary to increase the height of 
shores when the storj’ height increases. This is commonly done by splic- 
ing the shore with cleats, and unless done carefully the method will give 
weak shores. In order to make the .splice, timber has to be cut up into 
sliort lengths, «with consequent waste. To eliminate this waste and the 
labour of splicing timber, clamps are often used. As the spliced posts 
overlap, any lengths on hand can be used without waste, as tiiey are not 
cut. They can be used -successfully alto for erecting scaffolds. 

Rogers Timber Clan^ {Fig, 214). — Agents, Ricjunond Screw Anchqr 
Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. ^ 
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ThLs is a U-shapi' steel clamp with a. kKkpIate‘that bites into tbc 
timber. Two clamps per shore arc us»'d. one being removed after the 
concrete has begun to set. They an* made in thnr sizes, for 4 in, by 4 in., 
3 in. by 4 in., and 2 in. by 4 in. timbt*rs. 

M. & M. Splicing Clambs (Fig. 215).- Manufactun'd by tig* M. & M. 
Wire Clamp Co., MmneaiKijis, Minn. 

This clamj) con.sists of a steel frame whieli slips ()\*er the slions, with a 
steel wedge attached. Driving the wedge «in with a haiul a.\e hx'ks the 
timbers. The standard size is for rough 4 in bv 4 in.'s, the wedge 
driving down to 7J in. A sjH'cial clamp i»« made with .1 lilK'r hinged fo 
the frame so that rough and diesswl shoies can be sj)liced togtther. 



CHAPTER XXL 

C 

PLANNING THE WORK. 

The cqimmoit procedure of sending some timbt^r and nails to the job and 
telling the foreman to get it built as quickly and as cheaply as possible is 
neither fair to the foreman nor conducive to efficiency and economy. 
If he happens to be a particularly good form builder and organiser the 
results may4)e satisfactory, but he will be an exception. More often 
than not there will be trouble somewhere, the forms will be too weak, cost 
too much, waste too much material, hold up other parts of the work, 
result in expensive finishing, etc., all of which could be avoided by a 
little careful planning ahead of the work and co-operation between the 
office and foreman in charge. The foreman's duty is primarily to 
organise labour and to get the work done. He should not in addition 

* be expected to make form designs, draw sketches for the carpenters, 
and attend to details that could bt' done more efficiently in the 
office. 

The busy contractor can only make periodic visits to his various jobs, 
so that while he is away he must be assured that the^orms are being built 
sufficiently strong, economically, and with proper attention to details and 
planning of the work for maximum speed. The only way he can be sure 
of this is to have standard methods of building forms for different types 
of construction and to lay-out the work, design the forms, and make 

* sketches of the several units in the office. The forepian then builds his 
forms according to blue prints as he would any other part of the structure, 
and he can devote most of his time to supervision of labour, in which 
capacity he can make the most money for his employer. 

It is not meant that the foreman should have no say in the planning 
of the work, in the methods used, or in the details of construction. These 
matters shouli) be decided upon in consultation with him in the office 
before the work starts ; afterwards his main duty is to cany out the 
work according to pre-ananged plans and schedules. A few hours sj^nt 
in the office will often save many lost days in the field. 

The foreman is, in most cases, a better mechanic than the contractcH: 
ot his engineer, and he can often suggest improvements in methods and 
details of construction which ^ter trial can be incorporated in the standard 
plans. On the other hand, the foreman must be willing to co-operate 
mth the office when he is asked to us^^lifferemt details than he has been 
accustomed to use. Cratinuous use of a certain, method is apt to make a 
man think there is none other as good or better. Modem crmstruction 
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demands speed. Speed can only be attained by planning every step in 
advance and working to definite schedules. 

The cost of formwork in a reinfcwced concrete building is approximately 
20 per cent, of the total cost oi labour and material. The whole progress 
of the work, and to some extfnt the cost of other items, will dep^d on the 
efficient handling of the forms. It should therefore be given the attention 
it deserves. 

There are three distinct field operation* to plan : (i) assembly ; (2) 
erecticm ; and (3) stripping. Each is dependent on the other, on the 
design of the forms, and the speed sch^ule ior the job. On a small jdb 
the general foreman can look after all operations, but on a job of any size 
he should have a sub-foreman attending to each operatron.^* 

Speed Schedule. — After fixing the time allowable for the completion 
of the concrete frame, the number of days per floor or }X)rtion of a floor 
arc determined To maintain this rate of progress sufficientftimber must 
be provided, depending upon the length of time the forms must be left 
in before stripping. Footing and foundation wall forms can always be 
used at least twice. One eomplete floor of column forms will be sufficient, 
as they can be stripped in two to three days. One complete fl( 5 or of slab 
panels and beam sides is generally .sufficient, though a floor-and-a-half 
may be necessary if the area is small. , ^ 

Two floors of beam and girder bottoms should be provided, as the 
shores should be undisturbed for eight to ten days. As the second flc»r 
will probably be completely formed btdore the first floor shores can be 
removed, two-and-a-half floors of shores are generally necessary ; this 
will allow work to go ahead on the third floor without waiting for sltores 
from the first floor. 

If the building covers a large area but is not very high, each floor can 
be diyided into two parts and each treated in the same way as a separate 
story. 

In order that th« erection of the forms can .start at the earliest po.ssible 
moment, the timber must be assembled into panels in advana* of the 
time they will be required. For maximum speed of erection and 
stripping as much as possible of the carpenter work should be done when 
making up the panels. 

Office Detailing of Fornae. — ^After deciding on the speed schedule 
required and the method of building the forms, all parts or “ panels *’ 
th|t esm be assembled in advance, and timbers that have to be cut to 
length, ^ould be sketched out on paper, showing all the details necessary 
and the number of pieces required of each kind. This may seem like a 
lot of work, but if the designs and details are standardised and the detail- 
ing done according to a s)rstem it can be done very quiclJy.^ 

After a method of construction has been found to be satisfactory and 
to give low costs there is no reason why it cannot be made a standard 
for all sunilar work. Sthndard&ation ^ improve the effidenty of the 
w orkmen , as they will soon learn how to go ahead without waiting to be 
told what to do. It wQl enaUe doner costs to be h^t and better comr 
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parisons to be made of the output of the workmen and 4he efficiency of 
the foremen. It will reduce the waste in material to a minimum, since 
timber ordered in sizes and lengths economical for one method of construc- 
tion may be quite uneconomical if another method is used. Detailing 
the panels in the office will eliminate mistakes in the field and much waste 
time of expensive workmt'n,«sina^ the assembly carj)eiUers will have their 
work laid out for them on paper and they will not be w^aiting for instnic- 
tions on the sizes required, the method of^building. and the numIXT of 
panels to make. The foreman’s time will l)e conserved for organising. 
The detail sheets will show the stock lengths ordered for Jhe dittt^rem 
panels, so waste of timber will bt' prevented. ^ • 

The detail sketches and numlM?r of pieces riH}uired will alsg he neces- 
sary for the intelligent ordering of the timbtT. 

The detail sheets should Ix' made in the order in which they are 
required on the job, unless there is time to make up the wh5le .set btiorc 
they aie needed. Rough sketches are first made of the typical panels and 
timbers and the numbtT of <'ach calculated so that the bill of material can 
be got out as soon as jxissiblt*. Some allow^anci* must be addc*d for waste, 
breakage', and reixiirs. 

The sketches are tlu'n drawn out in more detail on special detail shc*i‘ts, 
showing .all the information necessary for .the building of tlie panels, the 
number required, tlu' stock lengths ordered, the changes neci'ssary on otht*r 
floors and any notcis that will aid the iTi*cting foreman. , 

Many of the panels lujcessary can be* tabulated on one shet'l, as they 
will be built similarly, only varying in dimensions. For instance, all 
beam sides will be similar; their length and depth may vary, but "one 
sketch will do for all. Of course, here and there sjM'Cial pain*ls will bi* 
requiri'd, for which individual she<*ts must be made* out. 

It is ]x)ssibl(' to standardise* these detail sheets so that from lh<* t lacings 
white prints can be made on which the dc'Upls an* tilled in. Ske tc hes nee^d ^ 
not be made to scale, as all necessary dimensions are shemn. Slu*ets 
should he a convenient size, not laiig<*r than 8 in. by lo in., and jin'ferably 
smaller. Only one kind of panel should &ppc*ar on each sheet. 

A standard system of syinlx>l«* i.s necessary in order to idt*ntify the 
panels. The symbol of each panel is marked on the sheet and also on the 
finished panel Ihese symlxils are tied in to a key plan, which is used 
for erection purposes. One key plan is sufficient if all floors are alike, 
singe any necessary changes in the forms can be shown on the detail 
sheets* If the floors are different a key plan will be necessary for each 
different floor. 

This plan is drawn, taking a section tetween floors looj^ing up at the 
floor above, and shows the outlines of the concrete member!} only. All 
panels required are indicated on this plan by symbol . Although originally 
drawn to a large scale it should b^rgduced to a convenient size for handling 
on the job. * • 

A simple system 6l -symbols easy to remember is S for slab pane}, 
BB for beam bottom, BS for beam sfde, CS for column side, FS and FE 
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for footing side and end, etc. A number added to the symbol indicates 
the location on the key plan, and if it is necessary to show the floor on 
which a panel is to be used the number of the floor precedes the symbol ; 
for instance, 3BB12 indicates the beam bottom for beam I2 on the third 
floor. Panels that are similar are given the same symbol. 

The method of ^making the detail sheets can best be shown by taking 
an actual example, say, of a reinforced concrete factory. It is assumed 
that the reader has followed the previous chapters, showing how to 
obtain the sizes and spacing of timbers, the provisions^to make for easy 
Stripping, clearances and other details. Fig, 216 shows a key plan for a 
typicai floor of a 5-story factory, 50 ft. by 100 ft. in size. The lay-out 
and beaih,,sizfes on all floors and roof are kept the same — ^which is good 
practice — so that one key plan does for all floors. The column sizes 
change from floor to floor, and the changes required to the panels are 
shown on the detail sheets. Following the key plan are shown typical 
detail sheets, covering most of the panels required for the building. 
Twenty sheets would cover all the panels necessary. More notes are 
given than would be required if the carpenters and foreman were familiar 
with the ’system. Tlie stock lengths for |-in. boards are not given, 
lx;cause this size is generally ordered in random lengths varying from 
10 ft. to 16 ft. Since much of this ha.s to be cut up in short lengths there 
is little waste. 

^ The system of construction used is (see Chapter IX) slab panels 
resting on loose joists carried on continuous ledgers ; beam bottoms 
carried on girder or column sheathing ; beam sides and girder sides built 
with about in. clearance at each end for bevelled keys. Additional 
sheets can indicate the size and number of braces, ribbons, etc. 

Assembly.— The timber pile, saw table, and assembly bench should 
be placed together in a location where there is plenty of storage space 
and where a minimum amount of handling of the panels wiU be required. 
The relation of each to the other should be such thatrthe timber will pass 
in one direction through the sawmill and assembly bench to the stock-pile, 
which should be nearest the structure. 

If the job is large enough a sub-foreman should be in charge of all 
assembly, from delivery of the timber to the sawmill to delivery of the 
hnished panels to the erecting carpenters. ' 

Copies of the detail sheets go to the saw operator and to the assembly 
carpenters. The foreman picks out the timber required, which is caijried 
to the saw table, where it is sawn to the required lengths, and parsed on 
to the a^mbly bench where it is made up into panels. 

Battens, cleats, etc., should be sawn first, so that they are ready at 
the bench when the boards are received. 

The foreman must study the order in which the panels will be required 
so that there will always be a sufficient number of each kind required 
ready for the erector^ ^ 

As the panels are completed they should be marked with their symbols^ 
oiled, stacked, and moved to thei^ location in the buflding as required. 
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iO'sTock,yolres Irom 
14' stock 
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12 reqd 

Sheafhinq iIi*«TKe* 
Yokes 4 •4% 3' 10’ 
Attock 2eifn> 4-4*.y id 
Ofii'm botfowi yoke 
Ond reduce Het^tS-" 
on 2 -!*SfV 
Cut iheofhtnq trom 
1 2' stock, yokes troio\lf! 



^6 req'd • 

S^tealhtnq lUi*« SV 
Vokes 3% 4 *£4 Von 
3 ide 

Mead separoto. tock 
to hrm^beetl edon fo 
Mucc to 24to* 

•e£V St 
. lato • 

I I4to’ -5f- 

deduce 3’ei^t1dm,Z*^ 


Cut iheol^ing from It 
stock, yokes from it 



Sheer hC l£ 

MkfiK CE2 


14 rood 
Sheathing 
Yokes 2%4«i 6 Von 

Side 

Heod scponsto.tocJr 
to form, berri edges A 
Place ydmension 
oUtoide 

deduce 4’on I side in 
4 4 $ 1 ^ 

dfchce 9 or bottom 
,n Z-^SVy 
Cut pheothing from 
10 slock^yokri front 
mute 
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290 DESIGN OF FORMWORK. 

yfhfui they will noi interfere with other work they can be carried Erectly 
from the bench to the building, piling in small stacks conveniently hacated 
for the erectors. Braces, wedges, ribbons, mudsills, etc., which may have 
to be cut but. not made up are also handled by this foreman, 

Erection. — All panels, timbers, etc., pessary should be deliv^M 
to the erecting carpenters as required, so that they will not have to leave 
their work to fetch material or wait, for it. 

The key plan is the foren.an’s guide to erection, but at the same time 
he must be familiar with the building plans. He shoqld also have a set 
of detail sheets to show ahy changes necessary to the forms on upper 
floors. 

Methods and order of erertion have been mentioned in Chapter IX. 
The work must be planned so that each operation is kept in advance of the 
succeeding one. The placing of slab panels should closely follow the 
setting of beam sides, so that the steel workers can follow on dose behind 
the forms. 

A bench should be st‘t up on each floor where necessary changes to the 
forms can bt' made. It is .seldom economic al to send panels back to the 
sawmill to make these' changes. 

The erecting foreman must look after the supply of nails, wire, bolts, 
clampSj etc. 

Stripping.— The order of stripping the panels, as mentioned pre- 
viously, depends on the system used. Cleats and keys that have to be 
removed Ix'fore stripping should be nailed on the jianels again to prevent 
loss. 

As panels are stripped they should be cleaned and carried to a con- 
venient place for hoisting, and distributed to their right location on the 
floor above or to the liench if they have to be changed or repaired. 

This foreman will have charge of re-shoring, the method of .which 
should be indicated on the key plans. On his ability to strip carefully, 
without damage to the forms, will de]x‘nd the cost of repairing before they 
can be used again. Panels that are not to be ustri again should be cleaned, 
taken apart, nails removed, and the timber carried to stockpiles. Care- 
ful stripping and final dismantling of the panels can save the contractor 
much valuable timber. 
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‘Accuracy, 12 
Adjustable shorcb. 

Alignment and bracing, 71 
Ar^ back foniih, J53 
,, bulkheads. ^^3 
falsework, 244 
sk 16 forms. 451 
Arches, multiplr, 441 
Assembly, 2S7 

Backform.s, 13S 

,, Arch, 4 St 

IJdsement and partition walls, 8j 
Haiti r ciir\ed walls, gO 
Hi'ain and girder Indtoms 30. n>4 
,, and girder floor fonun. Dct.iil con* 
striiction of. 100 
., ledgers, 104 
sides, 104 

Heaiiis, l^xterior, 107 
1 'plumed. 130 
Verv high, 114 
Hearing, ib 
Bending, 14 

,, moment, 1 1 
Hent centering, 447 
Hnis, Silos and gram, iig 
,, Standpipes, tanks, silos, l-orms i 

‘ 173 

J 3 ultS, 41 

„ Wire; and, H , 
liowstnng girders, 443 
Braces, 25 

Bracing, Alignment and, 71 
„ Corner, 8g 

„ for walls. Ex tenor, 25 
Brackets, 80, 112 

„ Wall column, 1 54 
Bridge fonns. Girder and trestle, 4b8 
Bulkheads, Arch. 253 
^ and keys. 88 

Caps,*Column, 150 
Centering. Bent, 227 

„ Method of loading, 446 

M Types of, 245 

Centres. Steel, 243 
Changing height of forms, 71 
Clamps, Column. 273 

„ Timber, 280 • • 

„ Wall ties and, 270 
Column brackets, Wall, *132 
caps, 150 


Column clamps, 273 

• f(K>ling forms, ho \ 

„ forms. Cost of, ^ 

,, torins, Detail c^mstr^ction of, 67 
forms. I.arge, 48 , 
ioriiis, Kectangular, 74 
,, iornib, Hound steel, 1 54 
„ form- sheathing.^ 1 8 
„ form, Small. 47 
,, heads, f>o 

inouidmgs and ornarnenlh, 138 

,, offsets, 87 

sheathing, 47 
„ Si)u«ire, 07 
voki s. 34 

('olumns, L'vSliape, 77 
„ Ortagonai, 78 

Hound. 78 
,, Very high, 80 

„ Ver\' large*, 40 

( 0111 entraied loads, lO 
( Olid III Is and sewers, \(io 
('out inuoii\ sliding forms, 170 
( nrnc r bracing, Hu 
.. moulds, 72 
C ornice forms, 133 

Cost, Estimating. 4, 05, 81, 07, 114 , 
144. 128, 132, 13O, 1 38, 140, 13H; 
171, iHt), 423, 408 
,„ of rentenng, Estimating, 449 
„ of light wail forms, Estimating, 212 
Culverts, 103 
Curved slab- forms, 139 

,. , suriacc.% Steel fornis (pr, 2x3 
„ walls, 94 

] 3 ams, Low gravity, 194 ' 

„ piers and lieavy walls. High 
gravity, 194 . 

Hein forced concrete, 198 
Deck forms, Upen sfiandrd, 23O 
Deflection, 12, 15 

Dc;pres.sed panel or dnip-head form, 149 
Design, E^ngineer’s, 5 # 

Designs. Typical, 231 
^Detailing of forms, Omce, 283 
]>etails. Practical arch, 2)9 
Drop'head form, Depremd panel or, 
1^9 

Economy, f 

Elasticity, Modulus oi, 1 1 
# Erection, 70, 290 
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Fillers, Wood.' I IQ 
Fireproofing. Structural steel. 124 * 

Flat slab construction. 141 
Floor slabs ‘with deep haunches at the 
^ams. 46 

, .. slabs with small haunches at the 
beanxs. 43 

Floors, Light-weight rib. 44 
„ Rib, 116 

Footing forms. Alignment of, 65 
„ forms. Column, 60 o 
„ forms, .Detail construction of, 59 

f „ forms. Wall, 60 

Footings, Cost of, 65 
„ • Sloping side, 65 

„ Square, or Rectangular. 61 

,, Stepped. 63 

Foundations, 227 
Framing details. 4 

f 

Cfirder and trestle bridge forms, 2O8 
.. sides, 103 
Clirdcrs, Bowstring, 243 
Cram bins. Silos, and. 219 
Grease, Oil pr. 8 

Pleads, Column, 69 
Height of forms. Changing, 71 
Plolcs, Clean-out, 72 

^ Horizontal pressures. Designing for, iS 
„ shear, 13 

o „ sheathing. 25 

Inspection, 2 
« 

Joist construction, Two-way, 120 
Joists. 31 

„ Longitudinal, 37 
,. or spreaders, 102 
„ spanning across slab, 37 

^Keys, Bulkheads and, 88 

L'shape columns, 77 
Labour, 2 

Ledgers. Beam. 104 
„ and wales, 32 
Loading centering. Method of. 246 
Iwoads, 9 

„ Concentrated. 16 
,. Designing for vertical, 13 

Material, Ordering, 4 
Metal tiles, Removable, 120 
Modulus of elasticity, 1 1 
Moulding and ornaments, Column* 138 
Moving forms^ 1 74 
Multiple arches. 241 , 

Muah^m slab one-way design, 42 
„ slab two-way design, 43 

. 8 
Nosings. Pier, 251 


Octagonal columns, 78 
Office detailing of forms, 283 
Offsets, Column, 87 
Oil or grease, 8 

Open spandrel deck forms, 256 
Ornaments, 268 

„ Column mouldings and, 138 

Panel construction, 87 
„ construction without depressions, 
*53 

„ or drop-head form. Depressed. 149 
Panels, Slab, 101 ^ 

Partition walls. Basement and. 83 
Patent devices, 9, 270 
Penstocks. 218 
Pier nosings. 251 

Piers and heavy walls. High gravity 
dams, 194 

„ poured in two operations, Very 
high walls, or, 54 

,. poured monolithic, Very high walls 
and, 32 

,. V**ry high walls and, 91 
Planning the work, 282 
Posts. 18, 35 

Prc-cast units, F'orms for, 267 
Pressures, 9 

„ Designing for HorizQntal. 18 

Railing forms, 200 
Rectangular column forms, 72 
Re-crcction and reducing forms, 71 
Re-erection, 109 
Rc-shonng, 110 

., Stripping and, 148 
Retaihing walls. 92 
Rib floors, 116 
„ floors, Light-weight, 44 
Roofs, 186 
Round columns, 78 

„ steel column forms, 152 

Scaffolding, 183 
Schedule, Speed, 283 
Sewers, 216 

« „ Conduits and, 160 
Shear, Horizontal, 13 
Sheathing, 22 

Column, ±7 
Horizontal, 25 
„ Slab, 27 
.. Wall, 27 
Shores, 104 

„ Adjustable. 277 
Side forms. Arch, 233 
Sill forms, 136 
Silos and grain bins, 219 
.. bins, standpipes. Forms for tanks. 

173 

Sl^b forms, Curved, 139 
Stmplii, long span, 38 
M one-way 4 «>* 8 **» Mnshioom. 42 
M pandi, xoi 
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Slab vheathing, 27 
M Simple^ 37 

„ two-way design, Mushroom, 43 
Slabs with deep haunches at the b«ama. 
Floor, 46 

„ with small haunches at the beams, 
l^oor. 45 • 

Sliding forms, ^ntinuous, 1 74 
Spandrel deck forms. Open, 356 
,. wall forms. 253 

.. walb. Low, 89 

Speed schedule, 283 
Spreaders, Joists ftr. 102 
Stair fonns. 57, 1 30 

Standpipes, Forms for tanks, silos, bins, 

173 

Steel centres, 243 

column forms. Round. 132 
fireproofing. Structural, 124 
forms. 153 

forms for curved surfaces, 213 
forms m building and wall con- 
struction, 200 
Stepped footings, 63 
Stresses, it 

,, and timlx^rs, 231 
Stripping. 3, 80, 108, 241, 290 
and re-shoring. 148 
Stnictural steel hreproohng, 124 
Studs, 22 

„ and wales. Double, 87 

„ Wall forms with honsontal, 56 

Subways, Tunnels and, 218 
Symbols, 13 
Systematisation, 4 

Tables. Application of, 36 

Tanks, silos, bins, standpipes, Forms for, 

173 

Ties,. 84 

„ and clamps. Wall, 270 
„ and wales. Wall, 34 
Tiles, Removable m^tal, 120 
Timber, 7 


Timber cUmpa, 2Bo^ • 

*, sixes. Actual and nominal, in 
'Timbers, Stresssa and, 231 
Trestle bridge forms, Gilder and, 
268 

Tunnels and subways. 218^ 

Vertical loads. Designing for, 13 

Wale bolts, 23 
Wains. 23 

„ by more exact method, Calcula^ 
• tion of loads on, 24 ^ 

Double studs and, 87 
„ Ledgers and, 32 * • 

Wall column bracketsf 152 * 

,. construction. Light, 202 
„ footing forms, 60 
forms. 22 

forms. High. 31 • 

„ forms, l^w. 50 
„ forms. Single, 89 
„ forms, Spandrel, 253 
„ forms with horizontal studs, 56 
,. forms without internal ties, 35 
„ sheathing, 27 

ties and clamps. 270 
Walls and piers poured monolithic, Very 
high. 52 

„ and piers. Very high, 91 
„ } 3 asement and partition. 83 

„ Batter curved. 9O 

„ Curved, 94 

„ High gravity *dams, piers, and 
heavy, 194 • 

„ I^w spandrel, 89 
„ or piers poured in two operations, 
Very high, 54 
„ Retaining, 92 
Window openings, 89 
Wire and bolts, 8 

Yokes, 19 

„ Column, 33 


(Index to lllusCmUone on next pufte.) 
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AVc]» bndgf, I'onns for i2u-ft span bow- 
bfring, '/^4 

,, Contcfjiig ior 70-ft. span solid- 
barrel, *238 

,, Design for sfilul-barrcl, 237 
,, Design for 65-ft span skew, ffutu/’ 
23S • 

,, Design for 6(>-fl span, six-rib. 

closed spandrel, JiUinf' 2 pj 
„ Design for 8b-ft span, two-rib, 
open spandrel. 232 
Design for '200-ft span, tvvo-nb. 
open spandrel, JiUin^ ^ J4 
,, Alternative design tor, /ro o/i; 230 
falsework . Handling steel truss 
centres, 24O, 247 

,, falsework . Standard steel trusses 
adapted for different arches, 248 
e falsework* Steel centres, 245 
,, Method of stripping, 242 
„ of ()5-ft span. Centering for a skew- 
, barrel, 231) 

,, of 200-ft span and 40-ft rise, 
Thrce-ticr vertical jxist bent type 
of centering for, 234 
,, skewback forms for top ol pi it. 252 
Arches, Pile bent centering for, 233 
,, Method of finding load on cen- 
tering for, 220 

,. Types of centering for, 220 
,, Typos of post foundations for, 
220 

Beam and girder floors, 104 
„ and girder panel forms (long span) , 

41 

„ and ginlcr panel forms (short 
span), 40 
„ bracket. 105 
„ Upturned, 137 

Beams diagonally from shores. Support- 
ing exterior, 113 
,, Exterior, 105 

,, Restoring long-span, 1 1 1 

.. Two-pt)st bent for high, 105 

Bracing at top of unsupport^ pan^l and 
diagonal bracing to blocks bolted to 
floor. 75 

Bracket, Beiun, 105 , 

., Column, 79 

Bk'idges : Base forms, 263 

„ Cantilever sidewalk form, 261 


Bridges Coping and post form, 265 

„ Plain post form, 263 

„ Post and coping forms with 

pre-cast balusters, 267 
Pre-cast solid panels — post and 
toping formed together, 2f»6 
,, Kail forms, 203 

Spandrel wall forms, 254. 255 
., Supporting deck forms by 

“A" frames and yokes 
around ribs, 23S 
Supporting cantilever side- 
walk forms near the abut- 
ment, 259 

SiipiHirting cantilever side- 
wiilk forms near the crown, 

„ Supporting deck forms from 

arch ribs, 257 
Bulkhead and key, 88 

Circular forms for silos and grain bins, 
221 

,, steel forms, I'hree-coursc out- 
fits, 222 

,, structures. Metal forms for, 221 

Clamps. Column, 273-0 
Form, 272 

Column and cap form, Steel, 154, 155 
, , brackets, 79 

,, cap forms. Square, 133 

cap forms. Supporting. 132 
,, clamps. 273-0 

„ forms, I.arge, 48 

forms. Small. 47 
„ forms, Square. 68 

„ forms, Verx” large, 49 

„ Framing wall into. 88 

marking, 1 37 

„ Octagonal, 76 ' 

.. Octagonal with square Iv^ad, 76 

„ Projection, 88 

Round. 76 

Columns, L-shape, 73 

Rectangular wall, 73 
„ 30 ft. high : veiti^ outside 

braces, 74 

Concentrated loads. Diagrams showing 
calculation of. 16, 17 
Cornice forms,, 1 34 

Cornices, Types of outrigger diores for, 
* 3-1 
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CoiinflMiort, retaining ^all, 03 
Culverts, Small arch, 107 
,, Small iiN) 

„ Large arch. i(>8, Kit^ 170 

Dado fomiA. Pierced, jos 
,, fnnns. Solid. :i05 • 

Dam, Duttrtss and bracket fbrms for. 
198 

Foundation for s<^.tion «»f. 107 
,, nearing completion io<» 

'Darns, Forms ft»r i^nall, J03 * 

Slab forms for. loo 
I y pica 1 form panels for m*) 

Dock wall, l orms (or. jo<> 

Dome bmns. iS<i 

I ireprootuig. Ftirms for stnu tiiral steel. 

I 

,, Siispeiulid fuiiiis of strm 

luial st<*el, 1 .17 

I'lat slab foims in iDUfse of ( onslriK tion. 
1,|0 

,, l<»rins, ( )iit wav disij-n Mi 
. forms S/|iiare bavs willi all 
p.inels similar. 147 
, forms, 'I wo- wa> design MS 
M<n»r forms. 1 iglit -weight rtb, 44 
I loor slab hinns witli tieep hauiu Ins at 
b<*ains 4> 

.. slab forms witli small hauiu lies at 
beams 

1 loors. ('losed (h'l k foi < l.iv tile hlh i. 1 i»S 
,, I orms for beam and giid«*r. 10 1 
• , I ornis for reinwxable nnial lihs 

, loirms lor wide -span i«mo\abh 

metal tilts ijj 

Optn dn k h»r metal tih Idhr. 

• li« 

Optn-dtek It^rins, jjj 
Keinovalile tilh r. J i.S 
, Hemov able iiietal Ilk s, iji 
, Ste< 1 d< i k fnims. i«>;, 

,, Tw'o-wav joists with metal tloines, 

hooting, Sk»piiig side, h| 

,, • Sfpiare, hj 

.. Steppesi, pj 

,, Wall, <)i 

(.Ifd rrJorms, 105 

^ sides built to underside beam b<it- 
toms and completed w it li paiu Is 
from beam to bcanx, 113 

Invert form, Supporting, 165 

Moving forms, 184, 190 

„ forms for large diameters, 180 
„ forms for small silo,«t70 • • 

,, wall forms, 1 74 

Mushroom slab forms (dhe^way design). 
4 -’ 


Mus|jr(H)m slab fonm (two way design), 
Panel k»rni, Deprcsstnl. iisjug main floor 

joists, 151 

wall forms with Wtdes. S5 
Panels for 3 slorv biiilding.^Key plan to, 
-*84. ^85 

,, plumbed «liu1 biaced. 74 
Penstock form, *»2o 
Pier nosing form, (airvcd, 232 
Post^orms, Jilt. jl>4 

Kail forms. J03 ^ 

Kt*s|ioiing long span beagis, lit 
six-storv bufldingt 1 1 1 
Ketaining wall, ( antikvii* tM 
.. wall, (^)unlerfiirl, 03 

u.dl designc*ci to be lifted as 
iiiie unit. Steel forms ^rr. J05 
Hisirs. lvjM‘'»of, 131 
Kod ioiiplings. J71 

Roof lor silos, Supporting eonual, 1S7 
. forms for sikis, ( oiin al. iHS 
.. Supporting furiiis for flat, 18O 

• 

Staffoltl, Hanging. 1S3 

Sewage treatiiu'iit works, korms feir. 207 

SewVi, Ho\, 

(iniilar, jot 

,. form, (‘iicular, willi traveller on 
traiks, J14 • 

.. foitn ( i>i)a|)s('d and }>u)led thnmgli 
erictinj form, tiorseshoe, J15 
1 gg shajM*. 10s • 

form with traveller attaihed. 

I lalf round, j 1 | 

. toiin witli traveller, Se^gTiieiilal, 
215 

,, foiins. Jl.df roiiiul with tinibeT 
. ties and si re w jai k-» loi e ollajis- 
mg, 2M ^ 

,. 1 lorse’shoe, see t ion, IO3 

Se inn lie idar, lO j 
Shores, \djusl.d)le , 277 Ho 

,, and re slu*ii s, Perm.iiunt. 148 
,, Pe iinanent, M‘* 

with stM ‘1 de* k ji.ine'|s, Perman- 
ent, 150 

Sdls. 1 47 

Silo form, Wise onsin, *178 
Silos and gniiri bins, Assimibling (ire ular 
forms for, 221 
Slab ffinns, 17 
,, forms. ( iirved, 137 

feinns in beam anel ginler construc- 
tmn, Steel, 201 * 
ffinns flong span), yj 
SlalB, Rack feirms for .skiping, 137 
Sliding feinns, Continuously, 183 
,, fe>rtiiM for water tanks, 181 
Sjxindrel wiHl form, Inside, 255 

„ wall form. Outside. 255 ^ 

.. wall forms, 254 
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Stak* forms, 57 
Stairs between landings, 131 
„ between .walls, 131 

Steel forms for retaiping wall designed to 
be lifted in one unit, 205 
„ forms. Interlocking, 222 
„ forms with wood wales, 202 
„ forms without wales, 203 
„ slab forms in beam and girder con- 
struction, 201 

„ wall forms, 204 ^ 

Stringers, 131 
Stri&iping sling, 105 
Stud, Double, 8iL 

Supporting furnis i:aised vertically, 93 
« 

Tie bolts, 271 
.. Wire. 88 

Traveller and fofms forming a single 
unit, 209 

„ tunnel form, 216 

„ handling 150 ft. of forms, 209 

„ handling independent panel 

forms, 208 

r Travelling form, Double, 211 

„ wall forms in fcanal construc- 
tion, 210 

Tunnel form, Arch rib, 218 
< ,, form. Travelling, 216 
„ form. Trussed. 217 
forms. Twin, 219 

Wale, Double, 88 . 

Wall, Cantilever retaining. 93 


Wall Counterfort retaining, 93 ' 

„ footings, 61 

„ form. Circular, showing method of 
bracing, 96 

„ form, Inside spandrel, 255 
„ form. Outside spandrel, 255 
„ fom^, 23, 24 

. , form's and piers poured monolithic. 
Forms for very high, 53 
forms for ornamental exposed con- 
crete extenor, 90, 91 
form's, High, 51 • 

„ forms. Low, 50 

forms. Spandrel, 254 
„ forms. Steel, 204 
„ forms using intermediate battens 
and patent wire ties, Panel, 90 
forms with horizontal studs. 56 
forms with wales. Panel, 83 
forms without wales, 83 
,. forms without internal ties, 35 
,. with column, Framing, 88 
„ Low spandrel, 93 
„ panels 18 ft. high . three panels 
vertically, 90 
M tie. 273 

Walls and piers poured in two operations, 
Forms for very high, 34 
„ Battered curved, 97 
„ Curved, 95 
Window opening, 88 
Wire clamps, 272 

Yokes, 19 
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The aboTc' photognph dcmoiMtnCaB claarly tliat MBTAFORMS * 
give a true plumb Job without allgnero or atruta of any kind. Thia 
work la port of the boaament walla of London’a lataat automatic 
'Phono Exchange, whpre all the concrete floora were alao moulded 
with the aundard STRAIGHT WALL MBTAFORMS. 

THIS SYSTEM IS COMPOSED OF SELF-CONTAINED 
INTERLOCKING STEEL PLATES CAPABLE OF AN * 
! INFINITE VARIETY OF FORMATIONS IN CONCRETE 

A amalJ aaaorted aquipment can be uaed with unakllSed labour 
on innunierablc Jobe and R atwaya ready without any prepnr- 
atiion, and when taken on to alte thaae plataa can be aet up ao 
rapidly that concrete can be poured la a few boura from the 
. Initial atart of operatlona. 

MBTAFORMS 1 ProtfuM a Psrfaotly Smodtti Ssalsd 
Faea to tho Oonoroto. which roquiros no other 
^ troatfwiont oT any kina. 

WALLS, BRIDGES, CULVERTS, SEWAGE * WATER TANKS, 

OONGRBTE HOUSES, and any other almllar woch in mono- 
lithic cenciuti can be undertaken, end with the large ipage of 
alaee and comer connectlona any odd lenga,aagle, etc., .can 
j bo obtained on walla, pleffo, baye, olc. 

ARCHITECTURAL FUTURES EASILY MOULDED 

SpccIO Foraf Utt CIrratar Tuks, SUM, S«f«rt, NaaliolM, cte. 

• . 

taidfoti«n,wtieahn, g g nUnfl O PA II Omm Vltl.it R.,* 

S, III Dnlll a IfUll U>lliNHI,C4l4 

i ' 


Place the concrete to-day. | 
• Strike the Shuttering to-morrow. 

« I 

Shuttering struck a day after the placing of concrete — that has been the ex^vnence of > 

Nfessrs John Laing & Son, Ltd . who simplify work by using " FerrcKrele ’‘—the rapid- > 

hardening Portland Cement 

“ As you know,*' they write, ** we are carrying out Housing Schemes in various parts 
of the country in our ' Easiform ' Construction, and in the whole of the superstructure 
we are using rapid -hardening cement, and in this connection we hnd that ' Ferrocrete' i 

is one of the factors making for rapid progress of construction. We hnd that ‘ Ferro- 
crete ' gives all the results claimed for it and the extra cost is well repaid by allowing us | 
to strike our shuttering the following day after concrete has l>een placed ” • 

“ Ferrocrete ” is not a fancy-pric'ed product — it costs but little more than ordinary 1 

Portland Cement, Moreover, in spite of the |nreat strength developed so quickly, • 
it IS slow setting, allowing ample time for mixing and placing the concrete In short 
Ferrocrete " is easy to use and saves money by simplifying and speeding up work 
*' Ferrocrete ” is the practical rapid-hardening Portland Cement for, everyday use 

“FERROCRETE” ■■ 

' • i 

‘tTAe rapid-hardening T^orlland Cement j 

The cement MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED 

SelltiHSi Organisation of 

The Aasodated Portland Cemerft Manufacturers Ltd. 

The British Portland Cement Manufacturen Ltd. ’ 

‘ PORTLAND HOUSE, TOTHILL SIJ^EET, WESTMINSTIR, S.W.I ‘ 
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BLAWFORMS 


PATENT 



Leicester Sewage, 1926: 32 Ciicular Filter Beds 101 ft. dia. with.^ 
Centre Chambers 10 ft. dia. and 16 Humus Tanks, 
all being shuttered with Standard Blawforms. 



Houses, Bungalows, Factories, Reservoirs, . 
Conduits, Tunnels, Cooling Towers, 


USE BLAWFORMS - ^IRE OR SALE 









